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_ living Wage Standards Fallacies 


By FREDERIC EDWARD LEE 
Professor of Economics, University of Illinois 
Commenting on the Statements Made at the Hearings on the Full 
Employment and Minimum Wage Bills That Every Worker Must 
Have a Sufficient Income to Maintain an American Standard of 
Living; Professor Lee Points Out That Living Standards Are 
Dynamic and That Self-Respecting and Ambitious Individuals 


Generally Seek to Constantly Raise Their Levels of Living. 


Holds 


That There Is No Barometer for Determining a Minimum - Living 
Standard and That Such Standard Cannot Successfully Be Arhbi- 
trarily Fixed by Legislation. Cautions That Artificially Fixing 
the Level of Wage Rates Will Lead to Inflation. 


One of the popular misconcep-® 


tions and fallacies which has per- | 
meated so-called “labor econom- | 
ics” for the past 10 or 12 years is 


the idea or) 
* notion that in 


<somet ine 
which society | 
or the State. 
should pro- \" 
vide for many | 
of its citizens. | 
In the current | 
hearings on) 
* the Full Em-, 
~ ployment Bill, | 
the Congres- | 
sional move to. 
increase mini- 
mum wage 
rates, and in| 
the arguments | 
for a guaran- 


teed annual wage, this fallacy has 
(Continued on page 3030) 
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By ROSWELL MAGILL* 4 
Chairman, Committee on Post-War Tax Policy 


F ormer mane Dire aa That 1945 Prime Fiscal Prob Is io 


1945 Reverse Bilt 


Lies in Redaction of 
and Fixes a Prudent 


Budget at $15 Billion. Maintains Income Tax Must 
Continue to Provide Bulk of Revenue but Recom- 
mends Elimination of Double Taxation and Further 


Reductions for Small Corporations. 


Favors Aban- 


doning Federal Estate and Gift Taxes and Retention 


of Excise Taxes. 


Stresses Importance of Early 


Balancing of Federal Budget. 


The ordinary layrran, Casper Milquetoast or 
Elmer Twitchell, is aghast these days at the con- | 


fusion of the times. 


Only a few months ago, we 


By LUDWIG von MISES* 


European Experiences With Price Control 


Noted Austrian Economist Cites German and French Results as Proving the Im- 
possibility of Stopping Inflation Through Price Control. -German Experience 
During First World War and Again Under Nazism, Shows That Effective Price: 
Regulation Must Lead to a Completely Authoritarian System: He Terms Re- 
- liance on Such Governmental Controls a “Superstitution” That Diverts: the. Pub- 
- lie’s Attention From the Real Source of the Inflation Evil, Namely Increases in 
the Quantity of the Circulating Medium. 


“~® 


Under socialism production is entirely direeted by the. orders 


an “industrial 
army” (a term 
used by Karl 
Marx in the 
Commun ist 
Manifesto) 
and each citi- 
zen is bound 
to obey his 
superior’s or- 
ders. Every- 
body has to 
contribute ° his 
ishare to the 
(execution of 
the overall 
plan adopted 
by the CGov- 
ernment. 

In the’ free 
|} economy no 
| production 


czar tells a man what he should 








Ludwig von Mises 


-had one job to do—to defeat our enemies, the | qo Everybody plans aad acts for 


German and the Japs. 
worries about our sons 
taxes, we had a warm inner satisfaction in the 


Roswell! Magill 


Notwithstanding all our 
and. rationing and high | 


knowledge that all the citizens of the country 
*An address by Mr. Magill before the Golden Anniversary Congress of Ameri- 


can Industry of the National Association of Manufacturers, New York City, Dec. 7. 


| 1945. Mr. Magill was Under Secretary of the Treasury 1937-8 and is now a member 


| of the firm of Cravath, Swaine & Moore, Attorneys, New York City. 
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| himself. The coordination of the 
| various individuals’ activities, and 
their integration into a harmoni- 
ous system for supplying the con- 
sumers with the goods and serv- 
ices they demand, is brought 
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of the central board of production management. The whole nation is 





-} in Geneva from 
| as economic adviser 


ie price structure it generates. 
it dition market Te directs the oe. 


te i into serves 
Watts of te fellow-men. The 

*Ludwig von Mises, the wel'-'neen4 
economics at the wmiverony 
Vienna. from 1913 to 1934, and at the 
Graduate Institute of International Studies 
1934 to 1940. He acted 
of the Austrian 
of Commerce from. 1909 to 1934. 
At present he is a visiting professor at the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, New York University. 

His Theory of Money and Credit, first 
published in 1912, was translated into 
many languages. An American edition 
was published in 1934 by Harcourt Brace 
& Co. Other works available in English 
are: Socialism (Macmillan), Omnipotent 
Geveramnn® (Yale), and Bureaucracy 
(Yale). 
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) about by the market process and | 


‘ 
ert 
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head. of. the so-called “‘Austrian School”, . 
| taught 
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SE ASON’S 
GREETINGS 
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Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
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Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 











70 PINE ST., 


Srasoin’s 
Greetings 
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The year 1945 has been outstand- ® 


legislation. «For the first time in 
many years, Federal tax rates have 
moved down- 
ward. Two 
major revenue 
acts have been 
passed by 
Congress botn 
of which have 
provided sub- 
stantial bene- 
fits to taxpay- 
payers — par- 
ticularly to 
corporate tax- .- 
payers. 

The Tax Ad- 
justment Act 
of 1945 pro- 
vided machin- 
ery tor speed- 
ing up the 
payment of 
tax refunds 
and tax credits. According to of- 
ficial estimates, the provisiens of 
this act will make available to 
business over $5 billions of cash— 
money which it would otherwise 
have collected only in the more or 
less remote future. The Revenue 
Act of 1945 made substantial re- 
ductions in actual tax liabilities 

*An address made by Mr. 
Bowen before the Controllers In- 
stitute of America in Chicago 
Nov. 27, 1945. 

(Continued on page 3026) 
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By HOWARD R. BOWEN* 





ing in the annals of Federal tax | 


| 


Outlook for Federal Taxation 


Economist, Irving Trust Company, New York 
Dr. Bowen Considers a Normal Post-War Budget of Around $25 Billions as a 
Conservative Estimate and Holds Budget Can Be Balanced in 1948, Providing 
Tax Rates Are Held High and Country Is Prosperous. Foresees Further Sub- 
stantial Cuts in Income Tax Rates With $10 io $12 Billions From Individual 
Incomes, Relief. From Excessive High Bracket Levies, a Partial Elimination of 
Double Tax on Dividends and a Lengthening of the Carry-Forward Provisions. 
Sees Special Tax Relief for Small Business, b: t Ccneludes That There’ll Be No 


Sweeping or Revolutionary Changes in Our Tax System. 





Government's Fiscal Policy 


to Banks. 
Both Higher Wages and Prices. 


By FRANKLIN COLE* 
President, Cole, Hoisington & Co., Inc., New York City 


Mr. Cole Assails Present Fiscal Policy and Says Tax System Is a 
Patchwork That Penalizes Venture Capital. 
Tax a Levy on Capital, and Criticizes Policy of Artificial Low Inter- 
est Rates and Financing Through Sale of Short Term: Obligations 
Sees Continuation of Treasury Deficits and Predicts 


Calls Capital Gains 


Concludes That With a Secure 


World Peace and. Despite Frictions at Home and Abroad “the 
Common Sense of the American People Will Manifest Itself.” 


The management, depositors and borrowers who make possible 
this Association are primarily interested in the public demand for its 





com modity 
and services, 


the _ interest 
rate,'‘and 
prices. There 


lie at the foun- 
dation of your 
development 


the basic 
forces which 
spell success, 


mediocrity, or 
failure to 
your cause — 
depending 
upon Govern- 








ment and bus- 
iness and the 
extent to 
which both 








| only within a 


| increasing consumption, 


} 
| 
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Franklin Cole 


accept respon- 
sibility for a 
stable and vigorous economy. 

A healthy economy can exist 
framework of sound 
monetary (including price) pol- 
icy, a just tax system, steadily 
an ex- 
pectation of reasonable profits, 
and community activities looking 
toward the satisfaction of non- 
economic wants, such as educa- 





*An address made by Mr. Cole 
at a luncheon meeting of the New 
York State League of Savings & 
Loan Associations ai the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, 
Dec. 13, 1945. 


New York City, 
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» 


| tion. Before examining these re- 


quirements at closer range, I 
should like to emphasize that 
there will always be a tug-of-war 
between those who would remake 
society in short order and those 
who always eppear to believe that 
we are living in the best possible 
of worlds. To find a way of rec- 
onciling these points of view is 
the difficult task of statesman- 
ship. 

The price mechanism js at the 
core of the functioning: of our 
economy. Our generation has 
witnessed the evils of extreme in- 
flation and deflation. We could 
hardly devise a more ceriain way 
than a repetition cf either to in- 
sure the desertion of the middle 
class—the stabilizer of our society 
—from its loyalty to our tradi- 
tions. Our immediate concern is 
with the inflationary forces exist- 
ing as a result of the unparalled 
accumulation of liquid funds. This 
requires a slow relinquishment of 
admittedly irksome controls and 
confidence in the general mone- 
tary and credit policy of govern- 
ment. At the same time those 
responsible for such policy must 
be aware that the danger of infla- 
tion can be minimized only by in- 
creased production of goods; and 
to discourage production because 
of doubt over the exact profits 


that might result may precipitate 
further maladjustments, for con- 
sumers in a buying mood will 


‘| buy. Indiscriminate purchasers do 


not increase wealth-creating ac- 
tivity.. With the widespread dis- 
tribution of war bonds, it be- 
comes all the. more imperative to 
use every available means toward 
maintaining reasonably stable 
prices. Here again, the middle 
group will be most affected by 
violent changes, for to a greater 
extént than in the case of the very 


wealthy or the very poor, pur- 
4 chases of war bonds at a sacrifice 


(Continued on page 3043) 
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Airline Transportation—A Major Whither the Economic Trend? 


By MURRAY SHIELDS* 


Industry 


By MICHAEL 


PESCATELLO 


Asserting That Aviation Is the Glamour Industry of the Century 
Mr. Pescatello Reviews Its Rapid Progress During the War, and 


Predicts a Great Expansion in 
- Business. 


Both Its Passenger and Freight 


Despite Its Growth and Bright Prospects, He Points 


. Out That There Will Be Keener Competition With Other Transper- 
tation in Future, Accompanied by Progressive Lowering of Rates. 
Sees No Immediate Prospects of Larger Trafic Being Converted 
Into Much Higher Net Earnings and Maintains That Prices of Air- , 


line Shares 


ve Already Discounted Increased Revenues, and . 


That Present Prices Are Relatively Higher in Relation to Earnings 
Than in the Case of Other Securities. 
At the present time air transportation is probably the fastest 





growing. Industry in the country. The .period between the two 


World ars 
may be. char- 
acterized as 
one in which 
air transport 
. struggled to 
‘gain a firm 
foothold. De- 
mand for this 
class of serv- 
‘ gce was hesi- 
tant and un- 
certain and 
was confined 
to a large ex- 
tent to the 
luxury class 
of travelers. 
Nevertheless, 
in terms. of 
passenger 
miles flown 
the industry grew at a rate of ap- 
proximately 30% annually. 





Michael Pescatelle 





Be- 
cause of the large outlays for de- | 


Current Interest. 


velopment and experimental costs 
relative to volume of business, 
earnings for practically all of the 
companies in the field were either 
non-existent or very. slim. Sub- 
sidized mail contracts were the 
sustaining source of revenue. 

| The industry now finds itself 
‘in the second and more spectacu- 
‘lar phase of rapid development 
‘and expansion. It has emerged 
| from the war as the glamour in- 
' dustry of the century. The return 
iflow of planes requisitioned by 
'the military authorities after 
‘Pearl Harbor is already being 
evidenced in the considerable im- 
-provement in gross revenues in 
recent months. There has been a 
wild scramble for new routes and 
establishment of feeder lines; 
fares have been reduced: an im- 
pressive number of larger and 

(Continued on page 3032) 








Must Be Maintained 


Aubrey G. Lanston, Vice-President of The First Boston Corporation, 
in a Study of Debt Problems, Urges That the Administration Desist 


From Promoting Further Declines in Money Rates. 


Warns That 


Emulation by Us of Britain’s Cheap Money Policies Would Tremen- 


‘dously Promote Price Inflation. 


Contends That an Increase in the 


Treasury Certificate Rate from 7% to 1% Is Necessary for Stabil- 
ization of Our Existing Interest Structure at Present Levels. 


Unless the Government takes positive steps away from a further | cember 17 by 


aecline in interest rates and in the direction of stabilization at cur- 


rent levels, a 
progression in 
monetary and 
banking con- 
ditions head- 
’ Gng toward ir- 
flation and ul- 
‘timate losses 
to savings 
bank deposit- 
ors and more 
than 70 mil- 
lion insurance 
policy holders 
will ensue, ac- 
cording to 
Aubrey G. 
Lanston, Vice- 
President of 
The First Bos- 
ton Corpora- 
‘tion. 

The warning was contained in 
an exhaustive 20-page memo- 


A. G. Lanston 


randum in whieh Mr. Lanston | 


‘cited figures to show that com- 
paratively small savings to tax- 
payers, resulting from lowered 
rates on short-term Treasury 
loans, would be more than offset 
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| Members New York Stock Exchange 


Bell Teletype WY 1-2033 
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by the losses to these same tax- 
payers and millions of others as 
well. 

He pointed out that any further 
reduction in the Government’s 
short-term loan rates would be 
reflected later by reductions in 


in turn would inevitably bring 
about a general decline in com- 
mercial interest rates. 

Mr, Lanston stated that, since 


escence”’ 


acterized Treasury security mar- 
kets during 1945, an increase in 
the Treasury Certificate coupon 
rate from %% to 1% is necessary 


(Continued on page 3019) 
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Viee-I’resident of the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
_ Mr. Shields Maintains That Despite Difficulties and Perplexities 


With Higher 


Incentive. 





Ahead, Restrained Optimism Regarding Future May Be Based 
(1) Probability That a Long Period of Peace 
Living Standards Lies Ahead; 
(2) the “Deflation” Complex of the Thirties 
Has Been Liquidated; (3) There Will Be New 
and Expanding Markets for American Products 
_at Home and Abroad, and (4) Our Industries 
Have Acquired a New “Know How” Capacity 
’ During the War. Warns These Potentials May 
Become Inoperative Unless Sound Economic 
and Fiscal Policies Are Followed and He 
Urges an Early Balancing of National Budget, 
End of Credit Expansion and a Reformed Tax 
System Which Does Not Destroy the Profit 


As we move through the transition period 
from war to peace the world seems to be be- 
set by problems so difficult, perplexing and 
urgent as to threaten to undermine our confi- 
dence that the peace for which the Allies fought 


; *An address by Mr. Shields before the Eastern Association of College and 
University Business Officers, Atlantic City, N. J., Dec. 3, 1945. 
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Murray Shields 








the interest rates on long-term | 
Government bonds, and that this | 


the Treasury has by “silent acqui- | 
encouraged the lower | 
levels of yields which have char- | 


Madden Foresees No 


Director of Institute of International Finance Holds Supply of Both 
Short-Term and Long-Term Capital Continues to Exceed Demand. 
Does Not Look for Rapid Increase in Long-Term Financing as 
Growth of Mortgage Loans Will Be Slow and Foreign Financing 


in interest 
Yates will take 
‘place in the 
| foreseeable 
future, accord- 
ing to a bulle- 
i tin entitled 
| ‘“‘Money Rates 
,in the Post- 
| war Period” 
| issued on De- 





| Dean John T. 
Madden, Di- 
; rector of the 
‘Institute of 
International] 
i|Finance of 
New York 
University. 

The bulletin 
states: 

The end of hostilities, with the 


consequent decrease in Govern- 





Dean J. T. Madden 


*, ditional role, 





Limited. Sees Possibility of Renewal of Government Deficit 
Financing if “Full Employment” Legislation and Other Federal . 


Projects Are Adopted and Hints of Consequent Inflationary Dangers. 
An analysis of the varicus factors affecting the money market 
in the postwar period leads to the conclusion that no material increase 





ment expenditures and the pos- 
sibility that beginning with the 
fiscal year 1947-1948 the Federal 
budget may be balanced, have 
raised the question regarding the 
trend of money rates in the post- 
war period. The opinion has often 
been expressed that during the 
war interest rates were kept low 
artificially by the monetary au- 
thorities in order to enable the 
Government to finance the war 
requirements at low cost. As soon 
as the artificial measures have 
been discarded, however, and the 
demand and supply factors are 
again permitted to play their tra- 
money rates are 
bound to increase. It has also been 
stated that low money rates affect 
adversely the thrift habits of the 
people and that a decrease in sav- 


(Continued on page 3027) 
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Public National Bank — 
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Com. & Pid. 


American Hardware 
Amer. Window Glass* 


| 
| 
| 
, Com. & Prd | 
S. F. Bowser | 
Cinecolor, Inc. | 
‘| Dayton Malleable Iron* | 
Du Mont Lab. “A” | 
Douglas Shoe* | 
) Gt. Amer. Industries* | 
Hartford-Empire Co. 
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| Kingan Co. | 
| Lamson & Sessions* | 
Michigan Chemical | 
~ Mohawk Rubber 
Moxie Co. 
"1 Natl. Vulcanized Fibre? | 
|, _ Oxtord Paper 


“PLR Mallory! 


Com. & Pfd. 


: Polaroid Com. 
| Rockwell Mfg. 
| H. H. Robertson 
| Taca Airways* 
| 
| 


| 

| 
| 

‘| 
United Artists | 
U. S. Truck Lines | 
Warren Bros. “C” =| 


Alabama Mills* 


Aspinook Corp. | 
| New Jersey Worsted | 
| 





Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. | 
United Piece Dye | 


UTILITIES | 


! American Gas & Pow. | 
| Mass. Pr. & Lt. $2 Pfd. | 


New Eng. Pub 





. Serv. 
North’n New Eng. Co. : 


+Prospectus Upon Request 
| *Balletin or Circular upon request | 
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WARD & CO. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 
REctor 2-8700 


N. Y. 1-1287-1288 


Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hiartf'd 611 Buff. 024 Bos: 2100 





Borrowing 


Printing of Greenbacks. 


rights and in- 
terests of the 
people. 

In the last 
minute press. 
of legislation 
before the 
Christmas re- 
cess, it will be 
difficult to 
give this far- 
reaching- 
measure the 
careful atten- 
tion it should 
have. I am 
taking this 
occasion, 
therefore, to 
direct the at- 
tention. of 
members of ae 
this body to at least one provision 
in this bill which should be con- 
sidered even more carefully than 
other provisions because it con- 
cerns practices that threaten the 
soundness of our monetary sys- 
tem. 

- I refer to the provision that 
would continue for another entire 
year (Dec. 31, 1946) the power of 





B. B.. Hickenlooper 





*An address by Senator Hick- 
enloper in the U. S. Senate on 
Dec. 18, 1945. 





From Reserve Banks 


y HON. B. B. HICKENLOOPER * . | ponents Knowing There Would Be Parliamentary 


U. S. Senater from Iowa 


Republican Senator Opposes Provision in Extension of War Power 
Bill Which Continues the Power Given Treasury io Sell Directly 
‘Government Securities to the Federal Reséerve-Banks to'a 
of $5 Billions. Holds This Increases the Danger of Inflation and 
as Proof, Points to Tragic Inflation in Europear Countries Which 
Followed This Policy. Calls Provision a Short-Circuit -of Wise 
Checks on Treasury Operations and Holds It Is No Different From 





‘ 
4 


Maximum 


Sometime this week we shall be asked to renew the Second War 
Powers Act which contains powers affecting the most fundamental 
© 





the Federa!- Reserve to-buy up to. 








five billion dollars of Govern- 
ment securities without going into 
the open market. In the New 
York “Times” of Dec: 11, 1945, the 
Treasury and Reserve officials are 
reported to have asked that this 
power be made permanent, which 
is another way of asking that 
deficit financing and inflation be 
made permanent. 

The bill which will come be- 
fore us is H. R. 4780. The House 
thought fit not to continue these 
loose fiscal practices beyond June 
30, 1946, but the Senate Judiciary 
Committee added another six 
nonths to make it Dec. 31, 1946. 

With respect to all these powers 
the question naturally. arises 
whether it is necessary to con- 
tinue them in time of peace, and 
what danger there ‘may be to our 
system of government in so doing. 
This is particularly true when it 
comes to practices affecting the 
soundness of the nation’s finances. 


The War Time Grant of Direct 
Borrowing Power |. 


I want to take a moment to 
sketch the history of this power of 
the-Treasury to force up to five 
billion dollars into the Federal 
Reserve System. When the Bank- 
ing Act of 1935 was passed it was 
recognized that, along with pre- 

(Continued on page 3037) 
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National Service Co., $3 preferred 
National Service Co., common 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt. RR. & Coal Co., 5s, 1940 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt. RR. & Coal Co., preferred 
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WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
KENDALL COMPANY ; 
WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
SHATTERPROOF GLASS 
FASHION PARK, INC., Common 
THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 
SEGAL LOCK & HARDWARE 7% Pfd. 


Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 
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Members New York Security Deaters Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 
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| : By» PAUL EINZIG 
| Writer. Sees’ Favorable Reaction’ Generally Apparent, With Op- 


eral Feeling Is That Temporary 


Gen- 
Relief Will Be Afforded to Short. 


Approval. 


ages of Supplies in England, Though Socialists Dislike Strongly 
the Provisions for Removal of Exchange Controls and Fear Flight 


of immense 
relief. Bo th 
, supportersand 
opponents of 
the proposed 
loan were glad 
that the pro- 
tracted nego- 
tiations were 
over at last. 
Most people 
who took an 
interest in the 
matter had be- 
come exasper- 
ated by the 
suspense and 
by the _ ups 
and downs of 
the trend of 
of the talks. 
The an- 
nourncement was made by Mr. 
Attlec.at a late hour on Thursday 
night, after two days of heated 
debate on the Opposition’s motion 
of censure, during the course of 
which members of both Parties 
had spent most of their energies 
and passions. This accounts,. per- 
haps, to a large degree, for the 
lack of any extravagant display of 
enthusiasm on the part of the nu- 
merous supporters of the scheme 
on both sides of the House. . Yet 
there could be no doubt even then 
that they represented the majority 
of-Members of Parliament. Only 
one out of ten perhaps was capable 
of grasping the broader implica- 
tions of the transaction. But it re- 
quires little or no expert knowl- 
edge te realize that it means im- 
mediate relief: M. P.’s whose mail- 
bags are full of letters by their 
constituents complaining about the 
shortage of supplies cannot help 
feeling pleased that there will be 
no need for tightening our belts 
any further, and that for the next 
two yéars at any rate the most 
urgent needs of the country ap- 
pear to be secured. 


The Opposition 


Ta the circumstances the minor- 
ity which gave the announcement 
a hostile reception stood 





Paul Einzig - 








Kingan & Co., Com. & Pfd. 
Standard Aircraft Prod. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, Pfd. 
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PRESSURELUBE, INC. 
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SPORT PRODUCTS INC. 
lil, KAISER-FRAZER CORP. 


HYTRON RADIO 
& ELECTRONICS CORP. 
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11 Broadway, New York 4 { 
Telephone Teletype 














Peace 











little. 


*National Vulcanized Fibre {1 


J.K.Rice.Jr.&Co. 


|| of Canada, 


| | Cuba, 


i 
th 


| 
|| . of British Capital... The Aspect: of Agreement. That Assures Con- 
tinued U. S.-British Friendly Relations Universally Welcomed. 


LONDON, ENGLAND—The immediate reaction to:the announce- 
raent of the conclusion of the Washington Agreement was a feéling 


<¢—— — 
chence of gaining widespread 
popular support. They put up a 
tough fight last week when the 
agreement was debated. Opposi- 
tion came not only on the part of 
the handful of specialists who 
have acquired a reputation as op- 
ponents of the Bretton Woods 
plan, but also on the part of en- 
tirely unsuspected quarters. They 
may be roughly divided into the 
following groups: 


(1) The opponents of the gold 
standard, such as Mr. Grenfell, 
foryner Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Mines in the Coalition 
Government, Richard Stokes, Nor- 
man Smith and other radical cur- 
rency reformers, and Conservative 
representatives of business inter- 
ests such as Sir Patrick Hannon, 
chairman of the National Union of 
Manufacturers. 


(2) The supporters of Imperial 
Preference and of the Sterling 
Areez, including mostly Conserva- 
tive M.P.s but also a sprinkling of 
Socialists. 

(3) The supporters of bilateral 
trading, headed by Mr. Boothby. 

(+) The opponents of the relax- 
ation of exchange restrictions, 
consisting almost exclusively -of 
Socialists who fear that free ex- 
changes would mean a flight of 
eapital abroad. 


Price to Britain 


Generally speaking, there is a 
feeling that the American gesture 
in wiping out claims arising from 
Lend-Lease was generous, but that 
the price paid for the loan, in the 
form of abandoning the monétary 
and commercial policies that suit 
Britain’s interests in existing cir- 
cu:nstances, was excessive. Many 
people feel that it would have 
been much better to borrow. from 
the Export-Import Bank at 235'% 
for 30 years without “political” 
conditions attached to the loans. 
The reduction of the period of 


(Continued on page 3006) 
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‘Rye Corner’’ Hearings Get Started 


THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Commodity Exchange Authority of Agricultural Department Acts on 
Complaint of War Food Administrator That There Was Collusion to 
Corner Rye Market and Manipulate Prices. General Foods Cor- 


poration and Daniel F. Rice and 
General Foods Denies It Acted 


Company Among Those Accused. 
to Corner Market and Maintains 


That Rye Purchases Were Made to Compensate for Losses in Other 
Grains. Hearings Expected to Result in Changes in Commodity 


Exchange Act. 


On Dec. 11 the Commodity Exchange Authority of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture opened in Washington what will certainly prove 


to be weeks-@ 


long, and 


which the De- 
partment al- 
leges consti- 
tuted the 
cornering of 
actual rye and 
1944 May rye 
futures on the 
Chicago Board 
of Trade, and 
manipulation 
in the prices 
of rye futures 
contracts. The 
respondents in 
this case in- 
clude the General Foods Corpo- 
ration; that Corporation’s execu- 
tive Vice-President, Charles W. 
Metcalf; Daniel F. Rice and Co.. 
whose partners are members of 
the Board of Trade; certain cus- 
tomers of that company, and 
others. The referee in this case 
is Jack W. Bain, an attorney in 
the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Before the hearings 
are ended it is possible that the 
scope of the performance may be 
widened so as to air some of the 
feuding which has characterized 
the business relations between two 


powerful groups in the Board of 
Trade. 





J. M. Mehl 





MADE ON OLD 


UNEXCHANGED 
“SECURITIES 


OF 


American Lecomeotive Co. 
Brill Corp. 

Chicago and North West RR. 
Chicago and East Illinois RR. 
Chicago Great Western Ry. 
Consolidated Film Industries 
Consolidation Coal 
Cuban Dominican Sugar 
Des Moines and Ft. Dodge RR. 
Erie RR. 

Iowa Central RR. 

Kelly Springfield Tire 
Lackawanna RR. of N. J. 
Manati Sugar Co. 
Minneapolis and St. Louis Ry. 
Mobile and Ohio RR. 

N. Y. Lackawanna and Western 
N. Y. Railways 
Norfolk and Southern Ry. 
Studebaker Corp. 
Wabash Ry. 

Western Pacific RR. 


GUDE,. WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
1 Wall St.. New York 5,.N. Y. 








Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 


> 





These hearings are the direct 


ma y b e|outgrowth of a complaint and no- 
months - long| tice of hearing which was. first 
hearings on| filed last May by the office of 
activities) the War Food Administrator. The 


|complaint has since been taken 
over by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Without directly charging 
conspiracy, the complaint alleges 
that the various respondents “in- 
dividually and collectively” cor- 
nered the actual rye in Chicago, 
especially rye of grades declared 
\by the Board of Trade in Chicago 
as deliverable and stored in those 
public elevators at Chicago from 
which delivery could be made 
against futures contracts on the 
Board of Trade. It alleges also 
that the respondents cornered 
1944 May rye futures and manip- 
| ulated prices of rye futures con- 
i tracts through their operations in 
Chicago, and also in Winnipeg, 
one result being that the rye 
which these respondents held at 
one time, May 27, 1944, repre- 
sented “approximately 50% of the 
public storage facilities available 
{in Chicago] for all grains and an 
amount in excess of 40% of the 
| 1943 domestic rye crop.” 


The Department contends, more- 
over, that the operations of the 
respondents which it details all 
“were speculative. caused the ab- 
normal accumulation of rye in 
Chicago, which congested the 
transportation and storage facil- 

(Continued on page 3042) 
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Building Industry's Part 
In Low Cost Housing| :---: 


's Part 


By ALFRED SCHINDLER* 
Under Secretary of Commerce 


Asserting That Four-fifths of People Are Under-Housed, Secretary 
Schindler Places Responsibility on Builders to Remedy Situation. 
Cites as Obstacles to Building: (1) Lack of Effective Control of 
Land Values, Construction and Housing Costs; (2) Seasonal 
Character of Building Work and Absence of Basic Annual Wage; 
(3) Restri¢tive Practices in the Construction Field; and (4) An- 
tiquated and Obstructive Provisions in Municipal Building Codes. 
Calls Attention to Recently Organized Constructien Division in 
the U. S. Commerce Department and Expresses Belief That Build- 
ing Conditions Are Improving and That Building Industry Should 
Take Initiative in Lowering Construction Costs. 


I appreciate the opportunity 


There is an important 1eason for this. 
© 


istrators of 
the Depart- 
ment of Com- 
merce I’m 
deeply con- 
cerned with 
the progress 
of the build- 
ing industry 
in these crit- 
ical days of 
reconversion. 
I also am 
deeply con- 
cerned with 
what I believe 
your . industry 
can do and 
must do in 
helping shape 
the prosperity 
of the country 
in the years ahead. 

We are all aware of a great na- 
tion-wide deferred demand for 
construction of all kinds. Our 





Alfred 


Schindler 


of addressing you this evening. 
As one of the public admin- 








farmers are in need of construc- 
tion; industry is in need of con- 
struction; trade and service busi- 
nesses are in need of construction; 
all branches of Government, down 
to the smallest township, are in 
need of construction. But the most 
critical part of this deferred de- 
mand for construction is in hous- 
ing. This demand is growing 
more acute with each passing day. 
It is being constantly swelled by 
the number of veterans who are 
returning to civilian life. These 


‘| veterans need living quarters. War 


industry centers are bulging with 
people who apparently intend to 
stay put and who therefore need 





*An address by Under-Secretary 
Schindler at the Golden Jubilee 
Dinner of the Building Industry 
Employers of New York State, 
Albany, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1945. 

(Continued on page 3020) 
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New Analysis on request 
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don’s Reactions to British Loan | 


"(Continued from page 3004) 
. from 5 years fixed in the 
n Woods agreement to 12 
mnths is subject to much criti- 


, for it is widely felt that 
five years are not a long 
iod, Few ple doubt 

in another 12 months or 
after the relaxation of ex- 
e control the proceeds of the 
will be exhausted, partly as a 
It of the adoption of multilat- 


1 trading enabling the Domin- 
to spend abroad the proceeds 
their exports to Britain, and 
tly through illicit capital out- 
w facilitated by the loopholes 
ated in the hitherto watertight 
trictions. 
Most Socialists received the an- 
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Common 
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construction 
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du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 


nouncement with mixed feelings. 
On the one hand, they are pleased 
that their Government is now able 
to retain popularity, during the 
next two years at any rate, by 
maintaining and increasing sup- 
plies for consumers and by mak- 
ing better progress with recon- 
struction and the reconversion of 
industries. On the other hand, they 


dislike the idea of unplanned free 


trade as a result of which calcula- 
tions in the planning of produc- 
tion are liable to be upset. 


Forecasts U. S.-British 
Friendly Relations 


There is, however, one aspect of 
the agreement which is univer- 
sally welcomed; that it makes for 
friendlier relations with the 
United States. Although many 
people feel that the price paid for 
it is too high, in general it is felt 
that closer collaboration with the 
United States is worth some sac- 
rifices. This feeling did not pre- 
vent, however, the expression of 
some acrimonious criticisms of the 


American attitude during the de- 
bates on the part of many oppon- 


. 
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ents of the scheme. Possibly in 
some instances this criticism was, 
expressed more strongly than is) 
actually felt, in the hope that as 
a result of the reaction to Ameri- | 
can cpinion, Corigress might reject 
the scheme. This indeed is the last 
hope of the opponents, who have 
realized that they had no chance 


to win over the House of Com- 
mons. 


Alister Dies 

Alister C. Colquhoun, manager 
of Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co., 59 Walt Street, New York 
City, died on Dec. 10. Mr. Colqu- 
houn became associated with 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co., 
more than 30 years ago, becoming 
manager in 1941. An authority on 
foreign funds control, he was a 
member of the Bankers Associa- 
tion for Foreign Trade. 

rr 


Frank Butchart Forms Inv. 
Firm of Frank Butchart Co. 


(Special to THe FINancrAt CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, ORE. — Frank 
Butchart has formed Frank Butch- 
art & Co. with offices in the 
American Bank Building, to con- 
tinue his investment -business. He 
was formerly a partner in Hess & 
Butchart. 


I 

NYSE to Close Dec. 24th 

The New York Stock Exchange 
will close on Monday, Dec. 24th, 
making a three-day shutdown for 
Christmas, the Board of Governors 
decided. 

Officials of the New York Curb 
Exchange made a similar an- 
nouncement shortly after the ac- 
tion of the big board. The New 
York Cotton Exchange will close 
on both Dec. 24th and Dec. 3i1st. 

Governors of the Stock Ex- 
change had turned down the pro- 
posal to close on the two Mon- 
days at a meeting on Dec. 6th but 
reconsidered. 
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"keaukaina Utility Gennes Stocks 


There have been several recent offerings of utility common 
stocks—Florida Power, Central Arizona Light & Power and Sioux 


City Gas. & Electric—and others 


such as Pennsylvania Power & 


Light and General Public Utilities have appeared on a “when is- 


sued” basis. 


While the cumbersome prospectuses prepared on new 


offerings contain a wealth of information, this is not presented in ABC 





fom for the uninitiated investor.e 
As a number of additional stocks 
may appear in 1946, a brief dis- 
cussion of some of ‘the prineipal 
factors affecting the market val- 
ues of these issues may be of in- 
terest. 

™m making bids for these com- 
mon stock issues the underwriting 
houses work on the basis of com- 
parison with general market 
averages, and more particularly 
with other utilities having similar 
characteristics to the new issues. 
Probably the most important fac- 
tor is income yield. The issues 
mentioned above were marketed 
within a range of 4.50% to 4.70%, 
which is close to the average for 
the sixty-odd electric-gas oper- 
ating company stocks now traded 
in. 

Second in importance appears 
to oe the price-earnings ratio, but 
here there is room for greater 
variation because of the numerous 
factors which may change the 
earnings picture in 1946. Florida 
Power was retailed at 16.6 times 
earnings, Central Arizona at 15.6 
and Sioux City at 19.4. The aver- 
age of 17.2 is about the same as 
the recent average for all oper- 
ating company stocks. In the case 
of Florida Power, the earnings. 
figure did not reflect substantial 
savings anticipated from the re- 
duced cost of fuel oil. With Sioux 
City, the very high ration may be 
due to the conservative character 
of the earnings statement, which 
omitted the earnings equity in a| 
subsidiary. Estimated tax savings | 
in 1946 also entered into the ques- 
tion in each case. 


The question of rates and per- 
centage earned on investment may 
rank next in importance. The 
averege residential revenues per 
KWH are compared with those of 
neighboring or similar companies, 
and with the U. S. average; the 
annual residential usage is also 
of interest in this connection. But 
the rate average alone does not 
necessarily indicate whether a 
company is vulnerable to a rate 
cut. The ratio of net operating 
revenue to net plant account is 
also of interest, but must be 
studied in relation to the local 
regulatory background. Houston 
Lighting, for example, has for | 
years earned a high percentage | 





return on its investment, but there 
is no State regulatoty authority 
in Texas other than the Legisla- . 
ture, which has allowed a return 
of 8% subject to the action of 
municipal authorities. In other 
states regulation may be regarded 
as stringent or liberal, depending 
or the political set-up, the his- 
tory of local regulation, etc. The 
statistics must therefore be inter- 
preted in the light of these gen- 
eral considerations, as well as the 
Company’s own rate policy and 
history. 

In considering the rate of re- 
turn, it is also essential to know 
what “net plant account’ really 
means. Have intangibles been 
written out of the balance sheet? 
Has plant account been written 
down to cost of acquisition, or 
original cost? Is the company sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the FPC 
(or of some State Commission 
which has followed the lead of 
the FPC in enforcing original 
cost)—and if so, how will this 
affect plant account when the 
write-offs are completed? Is the 
depreciation reserve ample in re- 
lation to plant, and is the annual 
appropriation in line with ap- 
proved standards? In other words, 
doe; the company have a “clean 
slate” from an accounting and 
regulatory point of view? 

Capital structure may play an 
important role in valuation. Other 
things being equal, the larger the 
common stock’ equity in relation 
to the bonds and preferred stock, 
the higher the investment caliber 
of the issue is likely to be. Some 
of the highest price-earnings ratio 
are found among the New Eng- 
land utility stocks which have 
traditionally been financed largely 
on a common stock basis. 

However, the capital ratio may 
not necessarily always work in 
the same way as a market de- 
terminant. In the 1920’s’, the pub- 
lic sought “leverage” and of 
course the smaller the common 
sto: !: equity the higher the lever- 
age. During the 1930’s and per- 
haps until recently, high leverage 
became unpopular, since it re- 
flected the promotional phase of 
the 1929 market. The present 
trend, however, appears to be 


(Continued on page 3021) 
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. Meizger With — 
McLaughlin, Baird Co. 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 1 
Wail Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that Howard W. 
Metzger has become associated 
with them. 


H. Hentz & Co. to Admit 
H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
admit Stanley Hesse, Exchange 
member, and John H. Kaplan to 
partnership on January 1. Mr. 
Hesse has been active as an indi- 
vidual floor broker. Mr. Kaplan 
has been associated with the firm 

for some time. 


Chiccen thes Mankanes 


to Close Dec. 24th 

, CHICAGO,.ILL.—By special.ac- 
tion taken by the board of gov- 
ernors, the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change will be closed Monday, 
Dec. 24, 1945, it was announced 
today. 


RRR 
To Be Newbold Partner 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Clement 

B. Newbold will become a limited 
partner on January 1 in -W. H. 
Newbold’s Son & Co., 1517 Locust 
Street, members of the New York 
and Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
changes. 
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ance. business | 


Government and the 


Insurance Business 
By HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY* 
U. S. Senator from Wyoming 
Senator O'Mahoney, Asserting That the Issue of Our Time Is the 
Conflict Between Free Enterprise and a Managed Economy, and 
That We Are Faced With the Great Evil of- Arbitrary Centrai Power, 
Points Out That Under Act of March 9, 1945 Congress Expressed 
the Belief That State Regulation and Taxation of Insurance Is in 
the Public Interest. Holds Act Puts State Regulation on Trial, 
but Does Not Relieve Insurance Companies From the Full Scope of 
the Federal. Anti-Trust Act. Calls Upon States to Improve Their 
Insurance Departments if They Are.to Retain Powers Granted by 
the Federal Act. Says Problem Is Now in Laps of the States and 


the Industry. 


It is impossible to talk intelligently about the relationship of gov-. 


Government 
and the insur- 


—withoutfirst | ' 
taking account 
of the times 
in which we 
live. He who 
cherishes the 
belief that 
after this war 
it will be pos- 
sible to re- 
store the 
structure of - 
economic and 
political or- 
ganization to 
the prewar 
status is sim- 
ply not using 
his mind. 
There is no road back. There is 
only the road forward. Every per- 
son who holds any position of re- 
sponsibility in Government or in 
business, indeed every citizen, 
must begin his contemplation of 


Sen. J. C. O’Mahoney 





*An address by Senator O’Ma- 
honey before the Insurance Fed- 
eration of New York in New York 
City, Dec. 5, 1945. © 


| ernment and business-particolany’ about the relationship between 








}the problems of reconversion and 
ction by: deciding first of 
all what sort of a world he wants 


to live in when the turbulence 


‘en. the uncertainties of the pres- 
: ent: hour have passed. 


The question is, and it is ad- 


araseed: to everyone: 


‘Do you want to live in a man- 


aged economy, an economy man- 
laged by the State or by some pri- 
vate group? 


 Do-you want to live in an econ- 


, omy .which is designed to serve 
‘the: public interest and which, in 


‘the American tradition, is con- 


_educted under rules laid down by 


the.people themselves? 

The history of mankind through 
all-the centuries has been the his-. 
tory of astruggle involving power, 
property and people. Of. these 
three the people are always and 
finally triumphant. The American 
Revolution itself, out of which 
sprang this Government, was a 
victory of the people over the po- 
litical power of the king and the 
property interests of the~ Tories 
who did not want their “comfort- 
able” position disturbed by the 





rag-tag and bobtail which made 
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We believe cement companies will 
operate at capacity for several years, 
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up George Washington’s armies. 
All through history on every con- 
tinent and in every area there has 
been a struggle for power be- 
tween contending groups which 
have sought to control and direct 
the Government in their own in- 
terests. ; 

Until this Government of ours 
was founded there never had been 
a government based upon the 
principle that all of the people are 
the source of both economic and 
political authority. Every Presi- 
dent of the United States for the 
first quarter century of its his- 
tory, either in his inaugural ad- 
dress or in a méssage to Congress, 
referred to this Government as an 
experiment in popular sovereignty, 
and Abraham Lincoln said that 
the Civil War was fought to de- 
termine whether or not popular 
|government could endure. 


Totalitarianism Persists 


All of this is merely preliminary 
to the statement that the war from 
which we have just emerged was 
one in which our Government and 
our people engaged to prevent to- 


talifarian power from destroying 
this traditional American concept 
of what government ought to be. 
We have won the war, but the 





fight to preserve the Améri odd | 
ideal of free government has ne 

yet been won because totalitarian 
ideas and imperialistic ideas, i 
of which are absolutely cone? y: 
to everything for which .this na- 
tion stands, are still struggling to” 


preserve their power over people, ; 


Great. Britain is iene a lit-' 
tle war of aggression in the Dutch " 
East Indies to crush the Indo-- 
nesian counterparts of Washing-— 
ton’s rebels. The British are do-' 
ing it not to regain their own co- 
lonial position of power, but to 
help the Duthh re-establish their | 
sway over the people of Java. 
They are not content to lend-1 
their own army and navy to 
tain the Dutch Empire, but 
have gone so far as to 0 
Japanese mercenaries to carry i 
a war the object of which is ‘to 
maintain the system of impe 
exploitation in Asia. 
While this is going on in hie’ 
South Pacific;/ Russia is pursu 
a similar policy in the Middle 
and in Eastern Europe. 


The struggle for power over 


people is not confined to Europe 
and Asia. It rages in South Amer- 
ica, also. 
Surely in the face of this . ‘it 
needs no argument to prove that 
(Continued on page 3023) | 
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| Real Estate Securities 








WE HEAR THAT: 


News on Various Issues 


Court Asks Higher Bid On Hampshire House—Supreme Court 
- Justice William C. Hecht Jr. has denied the application of Series 
C-2 trustees for approval of the sale of Hampshire House, at 150 


Central Park South, to Arnold S. Kirkeby for $3,235,000 cash but 
has given the bidder the right to increase his bid to $3,550,000 before 
the end of the year to get the property. 


Justice Hecht based his decision © 


largely on an appraisal prepared 
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for the court by Frederic D. Sasse, 
President of George A. Bowman. 
Inc. He also pointed out that total 
room revenue for the fiscal year 


| which ended on Sept. 30, 1945, 


was $863,405. The tax valuation 
of the property is $3,250,000. 

Hampshire. House occupies a 
plot 117 by 120 feet between Av- 
enue of the Americas and Seventh 
Avenue, and contains 219 apart- 
ments. 


New York Title & Mortgage 
Company — Series C-2 will on 
Dec. 30, 1945 make a principal 
distribution of 8% and an interest 
distribution of 2%. The principal 
distribution on Series F-1 will be 
1%, the interest distribution 
24%4%. Series B-K will distribute 
6% principal and 3% interest. 

Broadway Trinity—Will pay in- 
terest Jan. 1, 1946 at the rate of 
3% per annum and in. addition 
will make available the sum of 
$25,000 for use as a sinking fund. 

Beacon Hotel Corporation—Re- 
ports that the Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York has con- 
firmed the reduction of our real 
estate assessments for the year 
1942/1943 to $2,250,000; and for 
1943/1944 to $2.225,000. 


The decision of the Court of 
Appeals results in a reduction of 
the assessed valuations for the 
above mentioned years of $3,000,- 
000, in the aggregate and a net re- 
covery after all expenses of ap- 
proximately $65,000. 

Further recoveries may be re- 
ceived from proceedings for the 
year 1944/1945 and for the year 
1945/1946 which will be instituted 
unless a reduction is voluntarily 
made in the real estate assessment 
for these years by the City of New 
York. 

The Board is hopeful of making 
an interest distribution next April 
of $30 per $1,000 bond, in addition 
to setting aside at least $44,000 
for the purpose of retiring bonds. 

Court & Remsen Building Cor- 
poration—Monthly statements for 
the five-month period ended Sept. 
30, 1945 show a net after bond in- 
terest at 344% per annum of $22,- 
362 in comparison to a net of only 
$6,352.00 for the annual period 
ended April 30, 1945. 





Lubin Predicts Drastic 
Employment Drop 


Labor Statistics Chief Expects Six to Nine Million Jobless by Spring, 


With Sharply Reduced Production and National Income. 


Endorses 


Fact-Finding Boards in Wage Disputes, With Power to Subpoena 


Employers’ Records. 


A further perceptible drop in industrial production, employment, 


and national income, was perocean SY Isador H. Lubin, United States 


Commissioner 
of Labor Sta- 
tistics and 
Presidential 
adviser, the 
New York 
“Times” re- 
ported. In an 
address before 
a conference 
on reconver- 
sion sponsored 
by the Public 
Adm i nistra- 
tion Clearing 
House in Chi- 
cago, Decem- 
ber 17, . Mr. 
Lubin dis- 
closed that 
government 
statistics indi- 
cate 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 unem- 
ploved by Spring, with an ensuing 
reversal in trend thereafter. Stat- 
ing that the country’s goal for its 
national income should be $170,- 
009,000,000 he said that this in- 
come must be so distributed that 
individuals would receive $13,- 
000,600,000 of the total. He calcu- 
lated that this would provide a 
weekly wage of $45 for the aver- 
age worker. “The American peo- 
ple are going to have to spend 
$46,000,000,000 more than they did 
in 1941 to achieve this national 
income,” Mr. Lubin added. He 
urged continued price control 
with a clear cut Government 


statement of the period during 





Isador Lubin 


which such control would be 
retained. 
Mr. Lubin warmly endorsed 


President Truman’s “fact finding” 
formula for settling wage disputes, 
recalling that the Labor Depart- 
ment made a similar recommend- 
ation several years before the 
war. He contended that fact find- 
ing boards should have the au- 
thority to subpoena pertinent 
books and records of employers 
to determine their ability to pay 
higher wages. He said that-there 
was little doubt that industry can 
afford to pay higher wages with- 
out general price increases, and 
that Government policy is based 
on that assumption. 
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C. P. Walker Jr. With - 
Paul H. Davis & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Clifton P. 
Walker, Jr. has become associated 
with Paul H. Davis & Co., 10 
South La Salle Street, members 
Stock Exchanges: Mr. Walker was 
formerly Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of First Securities Company 
of Chicago, with which firm and 
its predecessors he had been as- 
of the New York and Chicago 
sociated for many years. 
TT 


To Be Shields Partner 

BOSTON, MASS. — Charles W. 
Eaton, Manager of the Boston of- 
fice of Shields & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 24 
Federal Street, will be admitted 
to partnership on Jan. Ist. 











Stern & Co. to Admit 


Stern & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, will admit 
Maurits E. Edersheim to partner- 
ship on Jan. Ist. 
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| Macart, Jones Co. Formed 
(Special to THe FrInancrat’ CHronicte)* 
PUEBLO, COLO.— Macart. 
| Jones & Co., has been formed 
| to conduct a securities business. 
| Partners are Leon Macart, Sam- 
uel T. Jones, Jr., and Dr. Bruno 
DeRose. Mr. Macart was with R. 
G. Bulkley & Co., prior to serving 
in the U. S. Navy. 


White, Weld Partners 


|. David Weld and Harold T. 
| White, Jr., will become partners 
in White, Weld & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Jan. Ist. 


Holcomb in New York 


Walter W. Holcomb is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 489 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 




















Specialists in 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 








| 
| * 


C. H. TIPTON . 


SECURITIES CORP. 


| || Members of N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
| 111 BROADWAY 

New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 2-0510 


— —— 








—— 








Srason’s 


Frank C. Masterson 


Benjamin H. Van Keegan 


Greetings 


Joseph C. Eagan 
Leonard M. Totten 





Harold J. Pollack 


64 WALL ST. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1140 





Frank ¢. Masterson & Co. 


Members New, York Curb Exchange 


George V. Leone 


NEW YORK 5 
HAnover 2-9470 











TRADING MARKETS IN 





Beacon Hotel 4s 1958 W. S. 
Broadway Barclay 2s 1956 
Broadway Motors 4s 1948 
Gov. Clinton 2s 1952 W. S. 
Hotel Lexington Units 
Hotel Lexington Common 
Hotel St. George 4s 1950 


15@ Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-2360 








AMOTT, BAKER & Go. 


Incorporated 


Mayflower Hotel Corp. Stock 
N. Y. Majestic 4s 1956 W. S. 
Roosevelt Hotel 5s 1956 
Roosevelt Hotel Common 

40 Wall St. 5s 1966 W. S. 
165 Broadway 4s 1958 

870 7th Ave. 44s 1957 W. S. 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 





HELP WANTED 

















| FOR 


OTHER CLASSIFIED ADS 





POSITIONS WANTED 


i 
i 
' 
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The International Trade Struggle: 
Great Britain and Latin America 


By DR. RICHARD SCHUELLER* 

International Authority Emphasizes Vital Importance to American 
Trade Interests of Great Britain’s Prospective Abolition of Exchange 
Controls. Hails U. S.-U. K. Loan Agreement as Countering the 
Surprisingly Strong British Trend Toward Permanent Coatrol of 
Foreign Trade. He Warns That the Washington Agreement Does 
Not Solve the Commercial Problems of Latin American Countries, 
Predicting That Their Postwar Exports te the U. S. Will Decline, 
and Their European Market Will Be Uncertain. He Cites Various 
Measures They Are Now Utilizing for Promoting Reciprocal Trade 
Among Themselves. 


In the statement on the American Loan Great Britain agrees that 
it will immediately abolish exchange controls in respect to products 
of the United > trea 
States and 
that within a 
year it will 
abolish these 
controls in re- 
spect to the 
products of all 
other coun- 
tries. If there 
had been no 
such agree- 
ment, the gap 
in the British 
balance of 
payments 
‘would have 
‘compelled it 





countries would have been obliged 
to apply exchange controls in or- 
der to maintain or to increase 
their exports to the United King- 
dom and to unfreeze their sterling 
balances. They would have had to 
buy more British and less Ameri- 
can goods, and the diversion of 
Latir. American imports from the 
United States to Great Britain 
might have amounted to about 200 
million dollars a year. Such a loss 
would not be of vital importance 
to the United States but it would 
imply that thousands of import 
licenses would be _ refused to 
American businessmen and that 





to maintain Washington would be _ flooded 
exchange con- with their complaints. Such a 
trol, and the : policy was bound to appear the 
Latin Ameri- Richard Schueller | more obnoxious to American eyes 
can republics and many other | 25 it would be applied not only in 


Latin America but also in all the 
couitries of the sterling group. 
Thus American trade would be 
discriminated against in a large 
par* of the world, and cooperation 
between the United States and the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States and the Latin Americas 
| Mouse have become impossible. 





Sioux City 
Gas & Electric 


New Common 





*An Address by Dr. Schueller 
| before The New School for Social 
| Research, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1945. 


(Continued on page 3029) 


Prospectus on request 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Josephthal & Co. 





Mackintosh 
Hemphill 


Members New York Stock Exchange Common 
New York Curb Exchange j 
| 
and other Exchanges } 


120 Broadway, New York 5 ||| REED, LEAR & Co. 


— 





Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


Grant Bldg. 52 William St. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. New York 5, N. Y. 


Atlantic 0881 HAnover 2-2823 
Tele. PG 482 Tele. NY 1-1420 


Private Wire between Offices 


Telephone: REctor 975000 





19 Congress St. Boston 9 
LAfayette 4620 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 





Telephone: 























SPECIALIZING IN SERVICE TO 
BROKERS AND DEALERS ON 


PACIFIC COAST SECURITIES 


QUOTATIONS ANO EXECUTIONS PROMPTLY 
HANDLED OVER OUR DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


20 PINE STREET SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 5 


1500 RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


























STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE BONDS 
LOCAL STOCKS 








The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
Established 1894 


RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. 
Teletype AT 288 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Long Distance 108 











Approves British Loan 


Wilbert Ward, National City Bank Vice-President, Says It Is Es- 


sential to Restore Multilateral Trade. 


Must Stabilize Sterling. 


Dollar Rate to Have Maximum Volume of International Commerce. 


Wilbert Ward, President of the Bankers Association for Foreign 
Trade and Vice-President of the National City Bank of New York, 


with. - various 
groups of 
Twin Cities 


of our foreign 
trade. On both 
oceasions Mr. 
Ward was 
- asked to com- 
ment with re- 
spect to the 
proposed loan 
to Great Brit- 
ain. Mr. Ward 
said in part: 
“... The chief 
benefit we 
will gain from 
the proposed 
credit to the United Kingdom will 
be that the support thus given 
will enable the United Kingdom 
o return to its traditional policy 
, multilateral trading from which 
it was forced to depart due to the 
exigencies of war. This seems to 
me to afford a fair basis for the 
negotiation of a business bargain 
premised on the conviction that 
in peace as in war our interests 


are complementary and _inter- 
locking; our foreign trade rises 
and falls with theirs. We are 
mutually each other’s best custo- 
mer. It is in our best interest, as 
it is in that of Great Britain, thai 
a mutual beneficial business bar- 





Wilbert Ward 


on Dec. 12 and : 
13 discussed’ 


businessmen } 
some _ aspects. 





gain should be concluded between 
us. I deubt whether anyone can 
suggest an addition to or modifi- 
cation of the arrangement which 
has not been patiently considered 
by the negotiators, and I suggest 
that the time has come to put our 
support solidly behind the plan 
that has been worked out. We 
must not overlook the alternative 
to the conclusion of such a deal. 
What reasonable prospect is there 
for the reestablishment of an or- 
derly world economy and the 
achievement of a maximum vol- 
ume of international trade, until 
the relationship between the dol- 
lar and the pound sterling—the 
two currencies in which the major 
part of world trade has been con- 
ducted for the past century—has 
been reestablished on a _ sound 
basis? 


Newburger & Hano to 
Admit Four Partners 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—New- 
burger & Hano, 1419 Walnut St., 
members of the New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges, 
will admit Herman P. Liberman 
of the retail sales department, S. 
Nathan: Snellenburg and Robert 
S. Thanhauser of the investment 
advisory department, and James 
W. Wolff, Manager of the syndi- 
cate department in the New York 
office, to partnership on Jan. 1. 











SECURITY 


-There’s an Intangible in 


EVERY 


JREHIND every public offering of securities is 

one potent but unseen factor—knowledge of 
market conditions as summarized and expressed in 
the price of the issue. For, whatever the issue and 
whatever the figure, it should reflect a fair price to 
both underwriter and investor in the light of an 
informed independent judgment. 

This appraisal tests the ultimate worth of an 
underwriter-—and helps build or lose lasting confi- 
dence on the part of both investor and a firm’s 
underwriting associates. It is an objective, further- 
more, of which this firm never loses sight, regardless 
of public enthusiasm or the lack of it. 


OFFERING 





68 Wilkiam Street © 
NEW YORK 5: 


GOVERNMENT, 
PUBLIC UTILITY, 





R.W. Pressprich & Co. 


201 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 10 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
MUNICIPAL, 


INDUSTRIAL 
AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Telephone HAnover 2-! 
Teletype NY 1-993 


= 
‘ 
(4) 


RAILROAD, 
BONDS 


L. F. Rothschild & Go. 
to Admit T. Hockstader 


Thomas H. Hockstader will be 
admitted to partnership in L. F. 
Rothschild & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 


New York Stock Exchange, on 
January Ist. .Charles A. Sulz- 
bacher, Exchange member, will 
retire from the firm on Dec. 31st. 





SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE— From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 11 I of aseries. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


Another Milestone 


By MARK MERIT 











On August 31, 1945, another fiscai 
year ended for this company — 
Schenley Distillers Corporation— 
another milestone in its 12 year 
story of development. Now, an- 
other annual report to our stock. 
holders has been issued for this 
fiscal year which came to an end 
almost coincidentally with the end 
of the fighting phase of the war. 


Every man and woman among the 
12,000 in the employ of this com- 
pany, is perhaps pardonably proud 
of the part the company was privi- 
leged to play in the Nation’s united 
effort to achieve early and com- 
plete victory. 

The company’s material contri- 
bution to this effort is revealed in 
the review of this last fiscal year’s 
report. 


Scanning the report, we read that 
between November 1, 1941, when 
our company - voluntarily under- 
took the production of 190° proof 
alcohol for war purposes, and the 
end of August, 1945, we delivered 
to Government agencies over 202 
million proof gallons of vitally 
essential war alcohol. This was 
equivalent to about 14 percent of allof 
the alcohol produced by all registered 
beverage distillers for the war pro- 
gram. (Less than 1 per cent of the . 
company’s consolidated net profit 
before taxes incidentally, was de- 
rived from the sale of war ma- 
terials.) 


Besides the inner satisfaction im- 
plicit in this record, we shall treas- 
ure, too, a letter of commendation, 
which we received from the Direc- 
tor of the Basic Chemical Division 
of the War Production Board under 
date of August 18, 1945, character- 
izing ‘“‘a magnificent accomplish- 
ment in the service of the nation in 
its time of peril.” 

And, too, we have another highly 
gratifying letter from the Army 
Service Forces, Office of the Sur- 
geon General. It refers to the con- 
tribution of one of our affiliate 
companies — Schenley Labora- 
tories, producers of PENICILLIN 
—SCHENLEY. We quote, “We 
of the Medical Department fully 
realize what an important part 
your firm played in the develop- 
ment, production and delivery of 
supplies so vitally needed for the 
preservation of the lives of our 
fighting men and women.” 


There will be other annual state- 
ments in other years. But we will 
never issue one which will more 
sincerely reveal our gratitude for 
the privileges which we—in indus-_ 
trial America—enjoy. 


FREE—Send a posicard or letter to 











fe Bets wat, i Mi ha 


MARK MERIT OF SCHENLEY 


DISTILLERS 
' corp., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y., 


and you will receive a booklet contain- 
ing reprints of earlier articles on various 


subjects in this series. 
| ~ 
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Trading Market 


Ray-O-Vac 





| Dealer-Broker Investment —_ 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be. pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 























C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 











CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association — 
oj Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 


Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 sons 1 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock en 
Chicago Board of Trad 
231 SO. LA SALLE ST., caannd 4 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
New York Office - 1 Wall St. 











Canadian Funds in New York— ; 
A chart covering the period Jan. 
1. 1919 to June 1945, which re- 
cords monthly high and low aver- 
ages of the Canadian Dollar in 
terms of the United States Dollar 
—-Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc., 14 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





I. Cc. C. Comment — Data on 
transportation statistics—Vilas & 
Hickey, 49 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Chicago, Rock island & Pa- 
cific. 





Industry Trends—Current de- 
velopments — H. Hentz & Co., 60 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





New England Company — An- 
alysis of company established in 
1862 on which there are arrears 
on the 5% $100 par preferred 
stock of $67.50 and interesting re- 
cent earnings range per share 
after taxes—ask for analysis M. C. 
P.—Raymond & Co., 148 State 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. 





News & Views — Current data 
on the insurance and banking 
fields—Butler-Huff & Co., of Cali- 
fornia, 210 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Also a study of Bank of Amer- 
ica N. T. & S. A. 





Preferred Stock Guide—Com- 
parative figures on public utility 
preferred and common stocks—G. 
A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Securities Widely Held in Wis- 








*The George W. Borg Corp. 
*Burton-Dixie Corp., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Com. 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 
*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
7 indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Central Coal & Coke 
Corporation 


Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Company 


Howard Aircraft 


Corporation 
| COMSTOCK & Co. | 
| CHICAGO 4 


i 231 So. La Salle St. | Dearborn 1501 ff 
Teletype CG 257 





FRED. W. Farman Co. 


Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Midiand Utilities 
Midland Realization 


Write For M-3— 






consin—A _ tabulation—Loewi 
Co., 225 East Mason Street, Mil. | 
waukee 2, Wis. . 





see 

Shipbuilding Industry — Study 
of “a completely overlooked in- 
vestment situation’ — Penington, 
Colket & Co., 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





American Forging and Socket— | 
Circular—De Young, Larson & | 
Tornga, Grand Rapids National 
Bank Building, Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 








American Service Coe. —Circular | 
—Adams & Co., 231 South La Salle | 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Arden Farms—Late analysis— | 
also memoranda on United Light | 
& Railways and Queensborough | 
Gas & Electric Co. 6% preferred—- 
New York Hanseatic Corporation, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 








Capital 








A study of Midland Utilities 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOTS 
Telephone Randolph 406% 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 





135 South La Salle Street 
Telephone RANdolph 2100 





* | shetice Manufacturing Corp. 


New York. 





NOW LISTED ON 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and 


THE CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Prospectus available on request 


Dempsey & Company 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 






Chicago Railway Equipment Co. 
—Analysis of high leverage com- 
mon stock—Sills, Minton & Co., 





Inc., 209 South La Salle St., Chi- 
cago -4, Ill. 
Consolidated Cement Corp. 


Class A—Bulletin on recent de- 
velopments—Lerner & Co., 10 
Post Office Square, Boston 9 
Mass. 

Also available are circulars o: 
Central Iron & Steel, Oregon Port- 
land Cement. 


Consolidated Gas Utilities an 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Sall: 
Street, Chicago 4. Ll. 


Dayton Malleable Iron Co.— 
Study of outlook and speculative 
possibilities for appreciation for 
this company—Ward & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are late memoranda on: 

Great American Industries; 
Alabama Mills, Inc.; American 
Hardware; Douglas Shoe; TACA 

Airways; American Window 

Glass; Michigan Chemical; 

Lawrence Port. Cement; Ox- 

ford Paper; United Artists Thea- 

ter Circuit; and Purolator Prod- 
ucts. 











A. De Pinna Company-—Circu- 
lar—Herrick, Waddell & Cc., Inc., 





55 Liberty Street, New York 5, 
mM, ¥. 
Electromaster Inc. — Recent 


ceport — Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 


| 26, Mich. 


Also available a report on 





Farrell-Birmingham Co.—. 
Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





Federal Water & Gas Corpora- 
tion—Memorandum—J. G. White 
& Company, 37 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Forty Wall Street 5s of 1966 — 
Memorandum—G. L. Ohrstrom & 
Co., 40 Wall Street, New York 5. 





Franklin County Coal—Anal- 
ysis of condition and post-war 
prospects—F. H. Koller & Co. 
Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 6 
N. Y. 





Gro-Cord Rubber— Recent 
analysis—Caswell & Co., 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 

ll 





















| 
| 
Stock 
| 



















Chicago 3, Ill. 
Teletype CG 1166 


















Hajoca Corp.—Circular on in-'! 


teresting possibilities—Hoit, Rose | 


& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6,'N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on Thermatomic Carbon Co.; Red 
Rock Bottlers, and a new analy sis 
of Panama Coca-Cola. 

Johnson Automatics — Descrip- 
tive memorandum on low-priced 
building stock—Du Pont, Homsey 
Co., Shawmut Bank Building, 


Boston 9, Mass. 








| McCabe, Com- 


Kendall Company—Descriptive | 


circular—Seligman, Lubetkin & 
Co., 41 Broad Street, New York 4 
New York. 

Also detailed circulars on Fash- 
ion Park, Shatterproof Glass, and 
Wellman Engineering Co.; and 
reports on practically all Real 
Estate issues in New York City. 


Le Roi Campany — Study of 
common stock as a sound specu- 
lative purchase — First Colony 
Corpor::tion, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are studies of 
Pittsburgh Railways, York Corru- 
gating, American Insulator, and 
Locemeotive Firebox. 

Magnavox Cempany—Report— 
Cruttenden & Co., 209 South Le 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 








Midland Realization and Mid- 
land Utilities Common — Revised 
bulletin-—Doyle, O’Connor & Co.. 
Inc., 135 South La Salle Street. 
Chicago 3 3, Ill. 


The Miller- Wohl Company, 
Ine.—circular on this operator of 
a chain of retail stores selling 
popular-priced women’s and chil- 





missioner, an- 

|nounced to- 

day. 
Headquar- 





|Greenland., 


iters of the 


| sonnel. 


‘J. W. Glarke Field 
Commissioner for FLG 


Jobn W. Clarke, Chicago in- 
vestment. banker, has been ap- 
pointed FLC Field Commissioner 
for Canada, Newfoundland, 


Iceland, Ber- 
muda and the 
Bahamas, 
Thomas B. 


new Field 
EC Saueesisieinanate’ 
office will be 
maintained at 
FLC Head- 
quarters in 
Washington, 
McCabe said, 
and a sub-of- 
fice will be 
established at ' 
Ottawa, Canada, in the near fu- 
ture. Other sub-offices may be 
set up in the area as warranted. 
“We are fortunate in securing 
a business executive with the ex- 
perience and qualifications that 
Mr. Clarke possesses,” Mr. Mc- 
Cabe stated. ‘Men of high caliber 
and executive and business lead- 
ership are departing Washington 
in growing numbers, and we are 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
secure vitally-needed key per- 
Therefore, Mr. Clarke’s 
acquisition at this time is particu- 
larly welcome and his addition to 
the staff should help in many of 





Lt. Col. J. W. Clarke 


/our complex surplus problems.” 


dren’s apparel—Hardy & Co., 30) ; 
| Washington staff of FLC and is 


Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
‘sis, for dealers only—C. E. Un. 
erberg & Co., 61 Broadway, Nev 
York 6, N. Y. 





New England Lime common— 
Descriptive circular—Dayton 


Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street, | 


Z3o0ston 10, Mass. 


Northern Engineering Works— 


Circular—Amos Treat & Co., 40 | 


Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Reda Pump — Memorandum — 
Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut 
Street, Philadelpha 2, Pa. 

Also memoranda on Gear 
Grinding Machine Co. and United 
Printers & Publishers. 





Schenley Distillers Corporatior 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
aa Avenue, New York 1 





Scranton Spring Brook Water 
Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


United Light & Railways Com- 
pany—Study of common stock— 
Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 








U. S. Sugar—Circular—J. F. 
Reilly & Co., 40 Exchange Place, 


New York 5, N. Y. 





Wellman Engineering Co.—cir- 
cular—Simons, Linburn & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Mr. Clarke, who joined the 
now organizing his own office 
personnel, recently was released 
from the Army, after attaining the 
rank of Lieut. Colonel and serv- 
ing since 1943 with Allied Mili- 
tary Governmert in Africa and 
Italy. He was-Controller of Fi- 
nancial Institutions in Rome, 
Regional Finance Offtcer for ‘Tus- 
cany, and Senior Finance Offi- 
cer of AMG 5th Army. 

He is President of the invest- 
ment firm bearing his name and is 
on leave of absence for duty with 
the Government. He has been 
prominent in Chicago and New 
York investment circles for the 
past 25 years. 


Kebhon, McCormick to 
Admit W. K. Morris 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Kebbon, Mc- 
Cormick & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, members of the New 
York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes, will admit Wyllys K. 
Morris to partnership on Jan. 1. 
Mr. Morris has been with the firm 





for some time in charge of the 


research | oe 





Cindibeh Gooden Joins 
Robt. Showers Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Gustave E. 
Gooden has become associated’ 


with Robert Showers, 10 South La 


Salle Street. Mr. Gooden was for-- 


merly sales manager of the North- 
ern Trust Company with which 
he had been connected for twenty 
years. 











Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 





—We Maintain Active Markets In— 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Com. 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Com. 

NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 6 & 7 Pfds. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
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SECURITY TRADERS CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 


of the largest attendances in the history of the Club. 


BOND TRADERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


dent. The Committee in charge of the party consisted of Claude G. 


‘Sons, and Douglas H. Campbell, First 
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_ NSTA Notes 











The Security Traders Club of St. Louis will hold its annual } 
Christmas party on Saturday, Dec.'22, in the: Jéffersom Hotel Crystal |’ 
Room. A buffet luncheon will be served, following: which. a drawing 
for prizes will be held. - 

The Entertainment Committee have made preparations for one |: 


Members of the Committee are: F. Howard White, Stifel, Nicolaus | 
&-Co:, Chairman; Ray Denyven, Fusz-Schmelzle & Co.; Eddie Olden- | 
dorph, Reinholdt & Gardner; Mike Sestric, I. M. Simon & Co.; and |; 
Jerry Tegeler, Dempsey, Tegeler & Co. 


The Nominating Committee of the Bond Traders Club of Chicago 
has unanimously selected the following members to hold office dur- 
ing the 1946-1947 fiscal year: 


President: Howard Morton, McMaster, Hutchin- 
son & Co.; Vice-President: Glenn Darfler,; Knee- 
land & Company; Secretary: Howard MeHugh, 
Ames, Emerich & Company; Treasurer: Charles 
Matz, Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Any nine members. of. the. organization may 
make nominations for the four elective offices 
and must announce same to the Secretary within 
one week after formal announcement is received 
of the Nominating Committee’s selections. If no 
suggestions are received within the allotted time, 
the Nominating Committee’s selections shall be | 
considered unanimously elected. 


Plans for the Jan. 29 Party are rapidly taking 
shape, and the Committee is expecting a large 
out-of-town attendance. It is suggested that all | 


members contact their out-of-town friends who | 

. . | 
may wish to attend, and urge the necessity for | 
making hotel arrangements at once. 


INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia tendered a 
reception and dinner to their service members who have already 
returned. It was held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel on Dee. 12. 


There were in attendance about 90 members and 19 service 
guests. The service guests were: Len Bailey, Tom Bowers, Bob 
Brooks, Ed Christian, Connie Dorsey, Jack Fant, Bill Gerstley, Free- 
man Grant, Phil Hawley, Ben Lowrey, Steve Massey, Al McBride, 
Newt Parks, Ned Phillips, Les Rodgers, Joe Smith, Jack Swann, Al 
Warner and Howle Young. 

Highlights of the dinmer were stories and experiences as told by 
Len Bailey, Jack Swann and Ned Phillips. George Munger, head 
football coach of the University of Pennsylvania, gave a short account 
of the Penn team during the past season and illustrated a few 
standout plays with movies. 

Another such gathering is planned for the spring when most of 
the other boys in the service will probably have received their re- 
leases. 


CLEVELAND SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 

The Cleveland Security Traders Association will hold their an- 
nual mid-winter party on Friday Jan. 11, 1946 at Hotel Statler. It is 
expected and. planned that Cincinnati, Columbus and Toledo will be 
well represented, thereby making it an all-Ohio party. Al) affiliates 
are being advised of the party and we cordially invite all out-of- 
state members but request. that notice of attendance be reflected as 
soon as possible and no later than Jan. 8. Certain hotel space is being 
provided for and definite reservations should. be made by writing: 
Car] H. Doerge; Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., 1116 Union: Commerce 
Building, Cleveland: 14, Ohio. 


SECURSTIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 

AND MICHIGAN 

The Securities Traders Association of Detroit and Michigan, Inc. 
held its annual. fail dinner Friday, Dec. 7, in the Champagne Reem 
at.the Penobscot.Club. Paul I. Morelssd, Moreland & Co., is: Presi- 
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Howard Morton 


Porter, Baker, Simonds & Co.; H. Terry Snowday, E. H. Rollins & 


ol Michigan Corp. 


|crédit. with you today. 
.banking. asso- 
‘ciations; are in 
‘a~ position to 
‘influence very 
|materially the 
‘activity of 


sumer . 
throughout 
‘the United 
States. 





Faeing Facts on 


Consumer Credif 


By CARL M. FLORA* 


Chairman, Cemmittee on Consumer Credit, American Bankers port. 
Vice-President, First Wisconsin. National Bank, Milwaukee 


Consumer Credit Spokesman for ABA Points Out Progress. Banks. 
Have Made in This Field, but Warns Against Undertaking Business 
Without Adequate Study and Precaution: and Without Experienced 
and Efficient Personnel: Foresees Postwar Expansion of Con- 
sumer Credit by, Banks and, Though Stating That Consumer Credit 
Is “Not Feel Proof” and That. Its Profits Are Exaggerated; He Holds: 
| That: This: Extension: of Bank Activity Is Beneficial: by. Improving, 


Public Relations, Expanding Mass Production 


Through Larger 
Cautions 


Markets, and: Raising Wage Earners’ Living Standards. 
. Against Abuses: and. Concludes That “Bank Consumer Credit Will: 
Malte the Most Democratic Banking System Even More Democratic.” 


It is a privilege which I greatly appreciate to discuss consumer | 
You gentlemen, as secretaries of the state 
 & 


banks in. con- 
credit 





Not man y 
years ago con- 
sumer credit 
was an ex- 
tremely con- 
troversial sub- 
ject ata meet- 
ing of bank- 
ers. Today it. 
is very popu- 
lar. Optimistic 
predictions have been made on 
ithe tremendous market that will 


¥ 


Carl M. Flora 









exist for this. credit when we 


reach full production. The safety | 


stressed: The profit picture has o 


of this type of credit has been 


often been painted in rosy hues, 
and the virtues of consumer credit 
as a creator of good public rela- 
tions have been extolled. 

You have heard and read in- 
numerable times of the profitable 
operations of sales finance and 
personal loan companies. In addi- 


|| tion, it has been emphasized; and 


‘I might add accurately, that a very 


How degree of loss has been in- 


| 


curred by these companies through 


| periods of war and depression, as 


*An address by Mr. Flora be- 
fore the State Section of the 
American Bankers Association in 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 12, 1945. 

“Continued on page 3034) 





Government and 


Nation’s Budget 


By HAROED Dh SMITH* 
Director, Federal Bureau: of the Budget 
Asserting That the Federal Budget “Is the Most Far-Reaching Doc- 
ument Which the Government Formulates,” Mr. Smith Describes 


the Process of Budgeting Under 


the Budget and Accounting Act. 


Holds Budget Bureau’s Functions Consist of (1) Seeing That the 
Agencies Render Services Authorized by Congress, and (2) Seeing 


That the Services Are Rendered 
Manner. 


in.Most Economical and Efficient 


Advocates Putting Government Corporations Under 


Budget Control and a Broadened Approach to Our Federal Budget 
as Prescribed in Full Employment Act. Estimates Post-War 
Budget at About $25. Billions, and Concludes That in View of 
Responsibility of Government to Stabilize Economic Conditions 
Through: Fiscal. Policy, There Must Be More Cooperation Between 


Business and Government. 


You know that the Director of the Bureau of the Budget is not a 


popular man. 
plenty of it. : 
Among’ busi- “i 
nessmen and 
tax payer's 
generally he. 
is damned as 
the bureau- 
crat: who in 
some way is 
personally re- 
sponsible for 
the multi-bil- 
liom dollar 
budget and 
the taxes 
which go with 
such a budget. 
He’is asspend- 
thrift and a 
visionary. 





Within Gov- Harold D. Smith 
ernment, on 
the other hand, he is equally. 


‘|damned as a stubbern: realist and 


If you need any evidence of this fact, I can supply 





a miser. He is the man who blocks 


| brilliant ideas and pet schemes 


merely because they cost a few 
million dollars. 

Perhaps the worst cases are 
those of double talk. I refer to 
the men who publicly shout for 
economy in Government, then 
privately come to my office to 
urge some local project of doubt+ 
ful value. There have been many 


|} such men in my- experience and 


they come from both public and 
private life. I once knew a mem- 
ber of .a state legislature whose 





*An address by Mr. Smith be- 
fore the Golden Anniversary Con- 
gress of American Industry of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York City, Dec. 7, 





| 1945. 
(Continued on page 3033) 
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*“HALLICRAFTERS | iy 
| WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER 
€OCA COLA BOTTLING OF CHICAGO 
PORTLAND ELECTRIC POWER PRIOR PFD. 


*Prospectus available upon request 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Dearborn 6161 





| 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
| 


Telephone: Teletype: CG 1200 
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BOU GHT 


225 EAST MASON ST. 
PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: 








‘NUNN- BUSH SHOE Common Stock 


I 

I 

¢ Listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange) ' 
l 

SOLD 
A: New Memorandimm Sent on Request j 
t 

LORW/ TT & CO, : 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange " 

| 


State 0933 


QUOTED 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 


‘Struthers & Dean to Admit ” 


William W. Struthers, Jr., on 


Jan, Ist, will become a partner 
in Struthers 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


& Dean, 40 Wall 








TRADING MARKETS 
Chicago & Southern 
Mid-Continent 
Airlines 


KITCHEN & CO. 
135 Seuth La Salle Street 
4950 greening 














° 





| Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 











Teletype MI 488 
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WE ARE ACTIVE IN 
Galviriiifg. Corp. 
Long Bell Lumber 
Pickering Lbr. Co. 
Minn. & Ont. Paper 

Assoc. Gas & Elec. 5-61 

American Util. Service 

Griess-Pfleger Tanning 


—_ © aw 


HICKEY & CO. 


Field Bldg., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8800 CG 1234-5 
Direct wire to New York 


Riess SNP RS ee 


Active Trading Markets 


* American Service Co. 


Preferred, Class A and Common 


R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 


Common 


Mich. Steel Casting Co. 


Common 


Interstate Aircraft 
& Engineering Corp. 


Common 





“Recent circular on request 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 South ka Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Ilinois 











ADVERTISING 


Im All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. ¥. 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


j Se CL MEL MM LTE Le ETL TE 








Machadien Publications 
Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues 








CLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 
CG 262 Central 0780 

Offices in Wisconsin 
Eau:Claire - Fond du Lac - La Crosse 
: Madison -- 


— 











Wausau 
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volve declaration of a stoc 
profits. 

- ° Jf shareholders approve and 
ceived from the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the bank will issue 
20,000 new shares, $50 par value, 
which will be divided among 
holders of the present 60,000 
shares at the ratio of one new 
share for each three held. 

Bank directors have authorized 
presentation of the resolution, 
a letter to stockholders states. 

es % ak 

A new record delegation of De- 
‘ troiters attended the recent 34th 
annual convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of 
America in Chicago. Included 
‘were John Watling and Gor- 
don Hill of Watling, Lerchen 
and Co.; Ray Murray of the 
National Bank @ Detroit; W. 








Call Us On Any 


MICHIGAN 
UNLISTEDS 


Wm.C.Roney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
812 BUHL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype Phone 
DE 167 Cherry 6700 








~—" 





Michigan Brevities 
Shareholders of the Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit will 
vote at their annual meeting Jan. 8 on a resolution to increase the 


to $4,000,000 from $3,000,000. The increase would in- 
ee foe fo k dividend of $1,000,000 from undivided 


a 
Y 
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Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Established 1919 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 





Michigan Markets 
639 Penobscot Building 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Telephone Teletype 
Randolph 5625 DE 206 





















Electromaster, Inc. 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 




















TRADING MARKETS 


C. H. Dutton* 
Industrial Brownhoist 
L. A. Darling 


National 
Elec. Welding 


*Prospectus on Request 


Moreland & Co. 


Member Detroit Stock Exchange 


1051 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Teletype DE 75 
sing 





Lan 
Muskegon 





a certificate of approval is re- 





S. Gilbreath, Emmett F. Con- 
nely. and Douglas Campbell of 
the First of Michigan Corp.; Phil- 
lip K. Watson of Campbell, Mc- 
Carty & Co.; William C. Roney 
and Clyde Hagerman of William 
C. Roney & Co.; Ralph Simonds 
of Baker, Simonds & Co.; Ralph 
Fordon of Watkins and Fordon, 
Inc.; James B. Shannon of Miller, 
Kenower & Co.; McPherson 
Browning and Oscar Buhr of the 
Detroit Trust Co.; William. Moore 
and Harold Chapel of McDonald 
Moore & Co.; Charles B. Crouse 
of Crouse, Bennett, Smith & Co.; 
Charles A. Parcells of the Charles 
A. Parcells Co.; Fred A. Barg- 
mann and William M. Adams of 
Braun, Bosworth & Co.; Merle 
Bowyer of Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis; Wayne Spade of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Hale V. Sattley of H, V. 
Sattley & Co., and S. R. Living- 
ston of S. R. Livingston & Co. 
* * * 


Shares traded on the Detroit 
Stock Exchange in the month of 
November again reached a new 
high in volume with a total of 
867,214. This compares with 
649,931 shares in the preceding 
month and 204,577 shares in 
November, 1944. 

The month’s total is the larg- 
est since February, 1936, when 
949,118 shares was traded. 

Activity in November was 
well distributed throughout the 
month commencing on Nov. 2, 
with 68,422 shares, and ending 
Nov. 30, with 55,650 shares. 

It is anticipated that the trad- 
ing pace in December will be 
maintained if the results of the 
first day are any indication. 
The two-hour Saturday session 
was one of the busiest in recent 
years with 41,827 shares chang- 
ing hands, 

* * * 

Detroit Stock Exchange an- 
nounced that trading in the com- 
mon stock of King Seeley Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of auto- 
motive items and household appli- 


ances, began Dec. 7. The ex- 
change has listed 362,500 shares of 
$1.00 par value common stock, of 
which 112,275 shares are unissued 
and reserved for conversion of 
the preferred stock. 





* ws * 


Michigan's effort in the Victory | 





tema 


| 








American Forging 
& Socket Co. 


Circular on Request. 








DeYoung, Larson & Tornga 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
| GR 84 Phone 98261 

















Loan drive kept pace with the 
production line records during the 
past four years, it was revealed 
at the farewell report meeting ot 
the Wayne County Banking Di- 
vision, War Finance Committee at 
the Penobscot Club, Wednesday, 
Dec. 12. 

While the final total figures 
for the state will not be ready 
until after the first of the new 
year, indications are that the 
entire state will be in line with 
Wayne County figures. During 
the eight bond drives a total of 
$1,783,559,000 sale of bonds ex- 
clusive of “E” were sold in 
Wayne County. Since Wayne 
Ceunty accounts for approxi- 
mately one-half of the state’s 
total it would follow that the 
state’s banking division sales 
will aggregate $3,000,000,000. 
Wayne County sales totals were 
11 times more than those of the 
Liberty Loans in World. War I. 


Detroit Personnels 
DETROIT, MICH.—Robert G. 
Mace has joined the staff of Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., after serving in 
the U. S. Navy. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Charles M. 
Simmonds has rejoined the sales 
department of M. A. Manley & 
Co., Buhl] Building, after his dis- 
charge from his Army post at Ft. 
Riley, Kansas where he had been 
training as a radio operator in the 
Field Artillery branch. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Gerdon D. 
Campau has rejoined the staff of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Penobscot Building, after serving 
in the U. S. Army. 


Firm Name Changed to 
Bennett, Smith & Go. 


DETROIT, MICH. — Effective 
January 2, the firm name of 
Crouse, Bennett, Smith & Co., 
Penobscot Building, members of 
the New York and Detroit Stock 
Exchanges, will be changed to 
Bennett, Smith & Co. 


Detroit Bond Club 


Luncheon; Xmas Party 
DETROIT, MICH.—The Bond 
Club of Detroit was addressed at 
a recent luncheon by Col. Cass S. 
Hough, Eighth Air Force, U. S. 
A. A. C. Colonel Hough’s subject 
was “Aerial War Over Germany” 
and was followed by moving pic- 
tures of actual combat action and 
strafing operations. This lunch- 
20n was part of the Bond Club’s 
program for the year, to be 
followed by a_ pre-Christmas 














| cocktail party, on Dec. 21, which 


will be in the nature of a “Wel- 
come Home” gathering for club 
members who have returned from 
military or other service. 





Roy F. ‘Deaiey Associated 
With Smith, Hague & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.—Roy F. De- 
laney has become associated with 
Smith, Hague & Co., Penobscot 
Building, members of the Detroit 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Delaney was 
formerly with the Michigan Cor- 
poration and Securities Commis- 
sion in Detroit. 





Connecticut Brevities 
The income account of the New York,*"New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad fer the ten months ended Oct. 31, 1945, as reported to the 


~~ snowed total treignht revenue of $71,655,407 and passenger reve- 
nue of $62,915,543 compared with freight revenue of $78,545,734 and 


passenger revenue of $62,801,818 


for the corresponding period of 


1944. The total available for fixed charges for these same periods 





was $19,773,442 and $22,083,901° 
which covered charges 1.97 times 
and 2.18 times, respectively. 

Earnings per share on 490,367 
shares of 7% preferred stock were 
$19.86 against $24.35, while the 
1,571,186 common shares showed 
earnings of $4.38 and $5.78, re- 
spectively. 

The balance sheet dated Oct. 31, 
1945, showed net current assets 
of $48,487,891 compared to $35,- 
146,439 a year ago. 

Hy Ht ‘ 

For the month of October, 
1945, the Southern New England 
Telephone Company reported 
gross income of $2,815,964 with 
a net of $207,481 compared with 
a gross of $2,562,437 and a net 
of $239,365 in October, 1944. 
Net income of $2,121,337 for the 
first ten months of this year 
compares with $2,060,242 for the 
corresponding period last year. 

* id bd 


Among the locel companies to 
declare extra year-end dividends 
are: 

Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
panv, 50¢ extra together with the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
payable Jan. 2, 1946; Torrington 
Manufacturing Company, 75¢ ex- 
tra together with the regular 
quarterly dividend of 3742¢ pay- 
able Dec. 20; Phoenix Insurance 
Company, $1 extra along with the 
regular dividend of 50¢ payable 
Jan. 2, 1946; and Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Company, $1 
year-end dividend payable Jan. 2, 
1946. 

The consolidated income ac- 
count of the Greenwich Water 
System, Inc., for the 12 months 
ended Sept. 30, 1945, showed net 
income of $186,272 against $209,- 
081 for the preceding 12 months. 
Earnings per share on the 6% pre- 
ferred stock were $7.28 and $8.17, 
respectively. 

* ws 

For the month of November,, 
Connecticut Light & Power Com- 
vany reported sales of 77,019,000 


kwh. compared with 62,684.000 
kwh. for November, 1944. 
% ti w% 


The Litchfield Electric Light 
& Power Company has peti- 
tioned the Connecticut Public 
Utility Commission fer permis- 
sion to consolidate with the 


Connecticut Light & Power 
Company. The hearing will be 


on Dec. 21. 


On Dec. 14, the City of Stam- 
ford awarded $820,000 “1945 Pub- 
lic Improvement Highway Bonds, 
Series A,” due $41,000 annually 
Dec. 1, 1946 to 1965, inclusive, 
and $235,000 “1945 Public Im- 
provement Highway Bonds, Series 
B,” due $28,000 annualiy Dec. 1, 
1947 to 1955, inclusive, to a syndi- 
cate headed by Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., at 100.6499 for a 1% in- 
terest rate. The next highest bid 
of 100.54 for bonds carrying a 1% 
coupon was submitted by Phelps, | 
Fenn & Co. and syndicate. The 
bonds were reoffered to the pub- 
lic on a scale ranging from a 46% 





basis to 100%. 
The Town of Stamford recently 


sold $600,000 notes due June 18, 
1946, to the Bessemer Trust Com- 
pany of Jersey City, N. J., at a 
46% rate. 
me ae as 

Allerton C. Hickmott has been 
elected a director of the Aetna 
Insurance Company and its five 
subsidiaries, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of W. R. C. 
Corson, late President of the 
Hartford Steam. Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company. Mr. 
Hickmott is Financial Secretary 
of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, a trustee of 
the State Savings Bank, a trustee 
of the Guardian Investment Trust, 
director and treasurer of the New 
London Northern Railroad, and 
the Central Vermont Transporta- 
tion Company. 

nm * z 

The Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany is currently offering 42,- 
180 shares of its common stock 
for subscription and purchase 
by the stockholders at $10.25 
per share on the basis of one 
new share for each four shares 
now held. If all shares are 
taken up, the company will net 
some $422,000 which will pro- 
vide additional working capital. 
Any unsubscribed stock may be 
sold by the Board of Directors 
within one year at prices not 
less than $10.25 a share. 


3,364 shares are being issued in 
exchange for the outstanding 
stock of B. A. Proctor Co., Inc. 
This acquisition will give Gray 
ownership of the basic patents 
covering the Gray Audograph for 
which Gray now holds exclusive 
license. 

xe % % 

For the period ended Nov. 4, 
1945, Veeder-Root, Inc., after Fed- 
eral income and excess profits 
taxes, showed net income of $424,- 


| 830, or $2.12 a share against $711,- 


325, or $3.55 for the same period 
a year ago. During these same 
periods, earnings before Federal 
income and excess profits taxes 
and contingencies were $708,211 
compared to $2,184,046. 

Provision for Federal income 
taxes and excess profits taxes 
for the current year total $283,- 
381 which compares with $1,- 
472,721 for 1944. Provision for 
contingencies in the amount of 
the Federal excess profits taxes 
post-war credit of $125,084 was 
made in the period ended Nov. 
5, 1944. No provision has been 
made during the comparabic 
period this year. 


Chas. W. Scranton Co. 
to Admit Two Partners 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Chas. 
W. Scranton & Co., 209 Church 
Street, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, will admit Wil- 
liam J. Falsey and Paul Lybrand 
Sampsell to partnership on Jan- 
uary 2nd. Mr. Sampsell is Man- 
ager of the New London office. 











Michigan Securities 


Dependable Markets 
Inquiries Invited 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 





GRAND RAPIDS 2 
_ MICH, TRUST BLDG. 











Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 











TiFtt BROTHERS 


Members New York and Boston Stock. 
Exchanges 


Associate Members New York Curb 
Exchange 


Primary Markets in 
Hartford and 
Connecticut Securities 


Hartford 7-3191 


New York: 
BOwling Green 9-2211 


Bell System Teletype: HF 365 

















«e ANNOUNCING 


A CHANGE OF TELEPHONE NUMBER 
ON OUR DIRECT NEW YORK-NEW HAVEN WIRE 


TO CAnal 6-3662 








CHAS. W. SCRANTON & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
209 CHURCH STREET, NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. 
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Sweden 


y HERMAN 


and World Trade 


ERIKSSON * 


Minister of Sweden to the United States 


Swedish Diplomat, in Stressing His Country’s Interest in World - 
Trade and International Peace, Points Out Sweden’s Dependence 


on Both Imports and Exports. 


Reviews Commercial Relations 


With Germany Before and During War and Contends That Al- 
though Transactions With Axis Country Increased, Sweden Re- 
ceived Payment in Full for All Goods Sold. Denies Sweden 
Profited by War, and Gives Information Regarding Sweden’s Aid 
in Relief and Rehabilitation. Says Sweden Is Opposed to Bilateral 
Agreements and Advocates Most Favored Nation Reciprocal 
Trade Compacts and Freedom of World Trade. Calls for Widest 
Possible Freedom in International Commercial Intercourse. 


When addressing a chamber of commerce and its guests in a 
world-center of trade such as New York, it is natural that | should 





discuss the 
trade situa- 
tion and pol- 
icies of my 
own country. 
As a starting 
point, we all 
agree, I am 


sure, that a 
free world 
trade is one 


of the most 
pressing 
problems of 
the day, rank- 
ing next to 
that of world 
peace, being, 
almost with- 
outa doubt, the 
most funda- 
mental  pre- 
requisite for it. In this matter 
Sweden, a small country with a 
relatively important world trade. 
is vitally interested. 

Obviously, the opportunity to 
trade abroad is more important 
to a small nation with a limited 
home market and few natural re- 
sources, than it is to continental 
empires like the United States or 
Russia. Whereas your exports to 
foreign countries before the v-ar 
represented some 5% of your na- 
tional income, ours amounted to 
20%. In the five years’ period 
1936-40, the average annual value 
of Sweden’s exports was 1,715,- 
000,000 kronor and the same fig- 
ure for the imports was 2,068,- 
000,000 kronor. From this you 
will notice that Sweden bought 
more than she sold, the difference 
on the balance of payments being 
made up for by incomes from 
other sources, such as shipping, 
tourist trade, Swedish  invest- 
ments abroad, remittances of for- 
mer emigrants and the like. 





Herman Erikssecn 


Sweden's Interest in Foreign 
Trade 





In other words, not only our ; 
foreign customers but our sources 
of supplies are of truly vital im- 
portance. To keep up our stand- 
ard of living and achieve full em- 





ployment, we must import not 
only consumers’ goods such as| 
coffee, fruit, textiles, ete., but 
also a great variety of raw mate-| 
rials, and semi-finished and fin-| 
ished goods such as cotton, rub- | 
ber, gasoline, coal, chemicals, | 


hides, airplanes, motor cars, ma-!]) 


; ! 
chinery of many types and a large | 





*“An address by Mr. Eriksson} 
before the Swedish Chamber of | 
Commerce of the United States, 
New York City, (7c. 12, 1945. 
(Continued on page 3036) 
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House Extends 


Green Silver Act 


Bill Will Continue Sale of Silver 
Bullion to Industrial Users for Two 
Years. Senate Now Considering 


Measure. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 19—The 
House of Representatives late this 
afternoon passed the Green-Mar- 
tin Silver Bill. This Bill would 
insure industrial users of silver 
access to that metal idle in the 
Treasury during 1946 and 1947 at 
approx.mately 71¢ an ounce. 


On Dec. 18, the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee at its 
first public hearing on the pend- 
ing Green bill heard testimony 
from Secretary of the Treasury, 
Fred M. Vinson, in support of the 
measure. Tomorrow the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
will have aaother hearing, at 
which Senator Patrick .McCarran 
of Nevada, leader of the Senate 
Silver Bloc is expected to testify. 


The House action revives the | 


possibility of renewal of the Green 
Act in some form this month. 
However, there is still the possi- 
bility of compromise in some mi- 
nor respects. Compromises under 
discuss.on include a one year ex- 
tension of the Green Act, instead 
of the two years provided in the 
Green-Martin Bill; also a Treas- 
ury commitment to monetize more 
of its idle seigniorage silver. Of the 
300 million ounces of such silver 


which the Treasury last Summer | 


undertook to monetize as needed, 
only about 125 million ounces thus 
far have been monetized. Beyond 
that program, the Treasury now 
holds about 275 million ounces of 
additional silver which is valuable 
at the moment, either for mone- 
tization or for sale to industry. 
Senator Abe Murdock of Utah has 


j 





| Comnpany 





been the prime mover in seeking | 


the monetization of idle silver in 
the Treasury. 











Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET | 
StT.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 























TRADING MARKETS: 


Commerce Trust Co. 


Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


Bell Teletype — KC 472-3 


Strauss Bros. White & 
' New York and Chicago St. 


Central Coal & Coke Corp. 
BAUM, BERNHEIMER Co. 
1016 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Private Wire Connections To: 


Louis 


Pickering Lumber Corp. 
Western Lt. & Tel. Co. 


Phone—Harrison 6432 


Com pany Pledger & Company 


Los Angeles 




















nee Se 


Missouri Brevities 


A special meeting of the stockholders of National Candy Com- 


| pany has been cailed for Dec. 27, 1945 to ratify a proposed change 
from a New Jersey to a Delaware corporation. 


This would bea 


preliminary step in a plogram to consolidate National Candy Com- 
pany with the Clinton Compeny, corn products subsidiary in which 


it has an 89.9% stock cwnership. 


new company would change its® 


name to the Clinton Company or 
Clinton Industries. 


National Candy Common has 
featured trading on the St. 
Louis Stock Exchange for the 
past two years, reflecting man- 
agement changes and greatly 
improved operations. 


Iilinois Terminal Railroad 

Securities Publicly Offered 

Recent public offering of $13,- 
500,000 First Mortgage 4% bonds 
due July 1, 1970 and 500,000 
shares of. Common Stock of the 
Illinois Terminal Railroad Com- 
pany met with immediate success, 
being particularly well received 
by Missouri investors. The Com- 
pany operates as a terminal 
switching railroad, a belt line, and 
as a carrier, serving St. Louis, Mo., 
and central and southern Illinois. 
It owns 476 miles of railroad ard 
operates an additional 3 miles un- 
der lease. Approximately 386 
miles of line is electrified and the 
balance is steam. In addition, the 
owns the McKinley 
Bridge, a railroad and vehicular 
bridge, which crosses the Missis- 
sippi River between St. Louis. 
Mo. and Venice, Ill. 


The offering made possible 
the first public participation in 
the enterprise as the proverty 
has been owned by the Illinois 
Power Company which was re- 
quired to sell under an SEC di- 
vestment order. Quarterly divi- 
dends of 17%c per share are 
planned and listing on the New 
York Steck Exchange will be 


requested, according to the 
prospectus. 
Offering of the bonds’ was 


headed jointly by Kidder. Pea- 


It is also contemplated that the 








| 


The stock offering was headed 
jointly by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., of New York and G. 
H. Walker & Co. of St. Louis, and 
included the following Missouri 
dealers: 


Newhard, Cook & Co., Rein- 
holdt & Gardner, A. G. Ed- 
wards & Sons, Edward D. Jones 
& Co., Stix & Co., Metropolitan 
St. Louis Company, I. M. Simon 
& Co., Stifel, Nicolaus & Com- 
paay, Incorporated, and Smith, 
Moore & Co., all of St. Louis, 
and Stern Brothers & Co. of 
Kansas City. 





A. G. Edwards & Sons 
to Admit McElroy 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—A. G. Ed- 
wards & Sons, 409 North Eighth 
Street, members of the New York, 
Chicago, and St. Louis Stock Ex- 
changes, will admit Warren Mc- 
Elroy, Jr. to partnership on Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. McElroy has been 
with the firm for some years. 


St. Louis Dealers Exceed 


8th War Loan Quota 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—St. Louis In- 
vestment dealers in the final re- 
port showed total sales of $27,- 
024,926 in the Eighth War Loan’ 
compared with an assigned quota 
of $11,356,250. Bert H, Horning. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., was Chair- 








man of the Investment Banking 
Division and the “Syndicate Man- 
agers” were Joseph A. Glynn, Jr.., 


Jordan, G. H. Walker & Co.; Max 





body & Co. and Merrill Lynch, |S. Muench, Stix & Co.; Joseph G. 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane of Nev | 
York, and included G. H. Walker | Jacobs 


' Petersen, Eckhardt-Petersen & 
|Co.; Mel M. Taylor, Semple- 
& Co., and Robert A. 


& Co. and Stix & Co. of St. Louis. | Walsh, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 





ATTRACTIVE 


Berkshire Fine Spinning, $5.00 Preferred and Common 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Collins Radio, Preferred and Common 
Kansas City Public Service, Preferred and Common 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Preferred and Common 
National Oats 
Old Ben Coal, Common 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Universal Match 


Descriptions on Request 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Beit TELETYPE 
SL 456 


MERCHANDISE 


GARFIELD 0225 
L. D. 123 








Active Markets in 
ST. LOUIS 
AND 


MIDDLE WESTERN SECURITIES 


Municipal Bonds — Corporate Securities — Bank Stocks 
St. Louis Stock Exchange Issues 


NEWHARD, COOK & CoO. 


and DISTRIBUTORS 


Members 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


UNDERWRITERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
St. Louis Stock Exchange 


FOURTH & OLIVE STREETS 
Bell Teletvpe—SL 152 
New York Correspondent, Clark, Dadge & Co., 61 Wall Street 


Chicago Stock Exchange 
SAINT LOUIS 
L. D. St. Louis 340, 341, 342 











Blewer, Heitner & Glynn; Roy W. |: 


Bauer in East Orange — 
EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Kenneth 
Leo Bauer has ‘opened offices at’ 
470 Park Avenue to engage in an 
investment business. 





Bowser 
Lea Fabrics 





} Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. | 


LANDRETH BUILDING: 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. | 
L. BD. 240 





SINCE 1900 


ST. LOUIS | 
SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wire to 
New York and Providence Offices 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange and 
Other Principal Exchanges 


Broadwav & Locust, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Teletype SL 84 Tel. Central 0838 











Primary Markets 
Bank & Insurance Stocks 


*Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
*Mid-Continent Airlines 
*Trenton Valley Distillers 
*Ampco Metal, Inc. 


*Pickering Lumber Corp. 


Majestic Radio & Television || 
| Corp. 


Luscombe Airplane Corp. 
*Statistical Information on Request 


White & Gompany 


Members St, Louis Stock Exchange 
Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 

Bell System Teletype—SL 477 











We are interested in 
Illincis Terminal 


Railroad Co. 


Common Stock 


*— 


Metropolitan St. Louis 


COMPANY 
718 Locust Street 
Saint Louis 1, Mo. 

Central 8250 


L. D. 208 St. L. 499 























Taussig, Day & Company, Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1924 : 


Member 
St. Louis Stock Exchange 


506 Olive Street : 
ST.LOUIS 1, MISSOURD © 





Teletype — SL 62 
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~ Canadian 


By BRUCE 











Securities 


WILLIAMS 











In the world of tomorrow Canada’s vast neglected northern 
frontier assumes a new vital importance. With the great land masses 
concentrated in the northern hemisphere, Canada in the age of .air 


<ransport, is situated 


great circle routes between this 


at the center of the world air-map. The shortest 


country’and Europe, Russia and 


Asia, pass over “the top of the world’’-—Canada’s little known arctic 


boundaries. 





It is logical to assume that ® 





CANADIAN SECURITIES 





BONDS STOCKS 
MARKETS maintained in all 


classes of Canadian external | 
and internal bonds. 


* 





Stock orders executed on the 
Montreal and Toronto Stock 
Exchanges, or at net New 
York Prices. 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
Toronto and Montreal 


Domurnon SEcurITIES 


GRPORATION 


40 Sechanee Place, New York 5,N.Y, | 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-702-3 











CANADIAN BONDS 


GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL 

MUNICIPAL 

CORPORATION 





CANADIAN STOCKS 


A.E. AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


TWO WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


RECTOR 2-7231 NY-1-1045 — 














r} pushed 


any future act of aggression will 
be by air. Therefore the vast 
uncharted spaces of Canada’s 
‘nerthern empire constitute this 
country’s Achilles ‘heel. 


Thus it is interesting to note 
that Canada is about to send an 
Army and Air Force expedition 
through the Arctic-early next year 
to explore the possibilities of mil- 
itary operations in this area. This 
northward penetration will be as- 
sisted by the current studies 
which are taking place at McGill 
University on the problems of ex- 
istence in the Arctic. These steps 
have been taken in full coopera- 
tien with this country as part of 
the program of the American- 
Canadian Board of Defense, which 
is now meeting more frequently 


‘than during the war. 


In addition to its military im- 
plications the opening up of the 
Caradian North will have far} 
reaching economic repercussions. | 
The Northern reaches of the fab- | 
ulously mineral-rich “Laurentian | 
Shield, are virtually unexplored. | 
Where geoiogists and prospectors | 
hae penetrated there have been | 
Youkon and Yellowknife, the 
uranium deposits of Great Bear 
Lake. the Norman Wells oil fields 
of the Mackenzie Basin, and the 
great outcrops of native copper in 
the Coppermine area of the Bath- 
urst Inlet on the Arctic Ocean. 


It has become increasingly 
clear that the Canadian Lauren- 
tian Shield will become _ the 
world’s principal source of min- 
erals of every description, both 
known, and as yet undiscovered. 
The airplane and the Alaska 
Military Highway placea the 
Canadian North on the map. 
The tremendous advance of air 
transport and the increasing 
strategical importance of this 
region can not fail to lead to 
spectacular developments in the 
near future, to the economic ad- 
vantage of Canada and the 
world in general. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, further substantial 
gains were registered as antici- 
pated in high grade externals and 
in Nationals in particular, which 
through their . all-time 


highs. Albertas and Montreals 


eontinued to forge ahead but Sas- 
)\katchewans were inclined to lose 
‘their recent momentum. 
| @nternals were Jess active and 
free funds eased slightly to 94%, 


not rule out an imminent -restora- 
tion of the Canadian dollar’to par- 
ity with the U. S. dollar. Impetus 
was given to the parity ‘move- 
‘ment when the spread ‘between 
the buying and selling rates for 
the U..S. dellar in Canada was 
narrowed from 1% to %%.:.It 
should be pointed out, ‘however! 
that the 1% margin was unduly, 
wide in comparison, for example; 
with the 4% .difference between 
the official buying and. selling 
rates of sterling. ‘Recent .com- 
ments from London official 
sources have also tendéd to pour 
cold water on any parity en- 
thusiasm. 

With regard to ‘future pros- : 
pects, as in all investment mar- 
kets the predominant influence 
is the demand for yield in the 
outstanding high grade issues. 
Canadian issues still have an 
advantage in this respect over 
comparable domestic securities 
and the existing differential 
should narrow in consequence. 


Capital investments in 





‘Canada Seen Large 


Capital investments in Canada 
during the next four to five years 
in production and trade, exclusive 
of public works, may exceed $3,- 
000,000,000, A. E. Arscott C.B.E., 
President of the Canadian Bank 


: | of Commerce, told shareholders of 
fruitful results—the gold of the the bank at their annual meeting 


in Toronto on Dec. 11. Although 
| money and credit are available 
| for these large investments, Mr. 
| Arscott told the meeting that cer- 
tain cbstacles which retard capital 
from being put to work must be 
removed. He listed, as a positive 
step in this direction, a further 
substantial modification of the 
excess profits tax. Two other 
vital requirements were stability 
in iabor conditions and stability 
in prices. 

' “Domestic trade as a whole is 
still ahead .of last year,’ Mr. Ars- 
cott said, “and while there may 
be smaller demands by those who 
have suffered through crop fail- 
ures and by those seeking re-em - 
ployment where war work has 
ended, the requirements of close 
to 300,000 men and women who 
already have returned to civilian 
lif> from the armed forces should 
have a conterbalancing effect.” 
Diseussing foreign trade, Mr. 
Arscott said that both.exports and 
imports of “commercial” products 
remain at a high level, with a 
value about 50% above the pre- 
Wai average. 





although market opinion still does | . 








Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 





Canadian Funds in New York 


Under this title we have prepared a chart covering the period 
JAN. 1, 1919, TO JUNE, 1945 
which records monthly high and low averages of the 
Canadian Dollar in terms of the United States Dollar. 


Copy available upon written request. 
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Direct private wires to Toronto 
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Peried, Holds That Chances of -a 
‘Level. 


Stock Market Reaction Prospec 


Analyst, Basing His Conclusion on a ‘Statistical Study of 50-Year 
in the Stock Market Js Not Likely to 


ts 


Reaction of Sizable Proportions 
Exceed 10% From ithe Present 


_ Aside from the basic underlying market factors and looking at 
the market in a technicdl ‘light, the chances of a reaction 
; o- 


of sizable 





proportions 
(say, exceed- 
ing 10%) de- 
veloping from 
present levels 
‘are exceed- 
ingly slim — 
and non-exis- 
tent if histori- 
cal -precedent 
is amy guide. 

Considering 
reactions ex- 
ceeding 10% 
in all bull 
markets for 
‘the past 50 
years (there 
have been ten 
bull markets 
including the 
present one) 
the conclusion simply is, based on 
purely statistical data, that the 
prospects of a reaction exceeding 
this figure are more or less neg- 
ligible until substantially higher 
levels are reached. This conclu- 
sion is based upon the demon- 
strated consistency between time 
and percentage in all market 
swings. The longer an upswing 
lasts the further it goes percent- 
agewise. The present upswing, for 
instance, has lasted longer than 
any other previous upswing on 
record without encountering a re- 
action of as much as 10%, but the 
advance percentagewise has also 
been considerably less than for 
any other upswing of similar 


| 





Gordon Y. Billard 


‘(such as the break 





duration. 
The last low point since a de- 
cline of 10% or more for the pres- 


Secretary 


Labor and Management That the 
Will Not Be Maintained. Holds 


ity Must Be Used to Establish a 


tion Are Essential. 


I wish in the beginning to t 
about a former resident of Detroit. 
‘He was a sec- 
ond lieuten- 
ant in the 
United’ States 
Infantry... He 
died on Sept. 
14, 1944. After 
his death he 
was awarded 
the Congres- 
sional Medal 
of Honor for 
courage, gal- 
lantry:and in- 


trepidity, at 
risk of life, 
above and be- 


yond the -call 
duty. On that 
September 
day he found 
himself a nd 
his detachment at the foot of a 
hill near Monte Frassino, Italy. 
Atop the hill were three houses, 
protected by a triple wall, and 
commanded by 36 German para- 
‘troopers. 

Twice a platoon of riflemen ad- 





| B. Schwellenbach 





*An address by Secretary 
Schwellenbach before the Detroit 
Chapter of the Lawyers’ Guild in 
Detroit, Dec. 10, 1945. 














| study. 


Cause Disappearance of Industrial Strife. 


® 


| Toronto Bond Traders 


(}elected President oi 


ent ‘bull market ‘was 129.6 on ‘Nov. 
30, 1943. Since then there tiave 
been declines but none equaling 
10% or more. There were, for in- 


| stance, declines of ‘about 5%. in: 


July-September 1944, about 3% 
in January 1945, .about 6% in 
March 1945 and 5% in May-July 
1945. As previously pointed out) 


| we are not talking about these 
| reactions—what we are talking 


about are those exceeding 10% 
in July- 
November 1943 wher the Dow 
Jones industrial average slumped 
from 145.8 to 129.6, or about 24%). 
Summarizing, the conclusion 
based upon a 50-year statistical 
study of technical market data is 
that this market has a consider- 
ably further distance to travel be- 
fore eventually experiencing a de- 
cline of as much as 10%. Specif- 
ically, the correlation of time and 
percentage factors in the move- 
ments of the Dow Jones industrial 
average indicates that based pure- 
ly on historical precedent this in- 
dex would have to hit 245 before 
Dec. 31, 1945 and if not that then 
about 265 by March 31, 1946. This 
is not to say that corrective re- 
actions of less than 10% could not 
be experienced in the meantime. 
Nor is this a prediction that a cor- 
rection of greater than 10% won't 
occur—anything can happen in 
any market anytime. We merely 
call attention to what the chances 
are based on a purely statistical 
G. Y. Billard, Investment 
Research Department, J. R. Wil- 
liston & Co., New York City. 





Conquer Fear and Have Industrial 
Peace 


By HON. L. B. SCHWELLENBACH* 


of Labor 


Pointing Out That Courage and Faith That Won the War Is Now 
Replaced by a Sense of Fear Pervading All Elements, Secretary 
Schwellenbach Ascribes the Labor Unrest to a Fear on Part.of Both’ 


Conditions Prevailing During War 
Elimination of These Fears Will 
Maintains That Author- 
Quiet Zone in a Nerve-Wracked 


World and Upholds Collective Bargaining, but Says the Public 
Good Is Paramount and That Full Employment and Full Produc- 
Recommends a “Family Spirit” in Industry. 


alk with you for a few moments 
His name was Thomas W. Wigle. 





TORONTO, ONT., CANADA— 


‘At its recent -election, L. L. Bell 


of James Richardson & Sons was 
the Bond 
Traders Club of Toronto. ¢ 

Other officers chosen were: C. 


|W. McBride, Midland Securities 
‘| Limited, Vice-President; R. M. W. 


Hitchcock, McLeod, Young, Weir 


‘| & Company, Ltd., Secretary; F. J. 
| Van Duzer, Mills, Spence & Co., 
‘| Limited, Treasurer; 
'| Webster, Royal Bank of Canada; 


Robert A. 


H. P. Bell, W. C. Harris & Co., 
Ltd.; D. S. Beatty, Burns Bros. & 
Denton, Ltd.; Jay D. Sargent, 
Hart, Smith & Co., Ltd.; Joseph 
C. Mitchell, The Dominion Securi- 
‘ties Corporation, Ltd., committee. 

T. H. Baker, A. M. Ramsey & 
Co., is a member of the commit- 
tee, ex-officio. 

J. H. Gundy, Wood, Gundy & 
Co., is Honorary President, and 
W. E. Young, McLeod, Young, 
Weir & Co., Ltd., and H. E. Coch- 
ran, Cochran, Murray & Co., are 





(Continued on page 3038) 


Honorary Vice-Presidents. 
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Chairman of General Electric Co. 
Advocates Loan to Britain 


Philip D. Reed, Speaking in Chicago and New York, Says Failure 
to Aid Britain Will Mean Creation of Economic Blocs and Dras- 


tically Reduce Volume of Foreign Commerce. 
Basis for Elimination of Trade Barriers and Preferences. 


cates U. $. Assuming Position of 


Sees Loan as a 
Adve- 


Leadership in World Cooperation 


and Calls for Greater Unity and Harmony Among Business Organi- 
zations, Congress and the State Department in Matters Relating ie 


Foreign Trade. 


In an address on Dec. 11 before the Illirois Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation, Philip D. Reed, Chairman 


the Interna- ® 


tional Cham- 
ber of Com- 
merce and 
Chairman of 
the General 
Electric Com- 
pany, vigor- 
ously advo- 
cated exten- — 
sion of the 
proposed loan 
to Great Bri- 
tain as the 
soundest busi- 
ness policy for 
this country 
and as the 
means. of pre- 
serving the 
private enter- 
prise system 
in vag oon trade. 
. Reed spoke at the 52nd an-! 
wide dinner of the association, 








Philip D. Reed 


‘the world that will 
‘| goods largely within themselves, 


| greatly desire,” 
| would, to be sure, contribute te 


of the United States Associates of 





This time our very power gives us 
no alternative but to lead.” . 
Failure to extend the loan, he 
pointed out, will mean the crea- 
tion of economic blocs throughout 
exchange 


under government 


and will become the source of ir- 


| ritation, ill feeling, and ultimately 


another war. He described as two 


‘|of the worst things that could 


happen, an armaments race and 
the subdivision of the world into 
three or four blocs battling for 
economic dominance. 

“An armaments race would be a 
direct threat to the peace we so 
he continued. “It 


high employment, but it would 
reduce—not raise—our standards 


held in the Stevens Hotel in Chi-/ of living. . 


cago. In introducing his discus- | 
sion of the loan proposal, he em- | 
phasized that the United States | 
can no longer avoid the responsi- | 
bilities of world leadership. 

“We emerge from World War II | 
as the greatest productive and| 
military power on earth,” he as- 
serted, “and we simply cannot es- 


cape the consequences of that} 


greatness. After World War I we 
let George do it, literally as well 
as figuratively, with tragic results. 








“So also the partition of the} 


world into economic blocs—-a ster- 
ling bloc, a dolar bloc and a Rus- 
sian bloc. for example—would not 
only inject the germs of World 
War III, but would seriously limit 
our opportunity for making more 
jobs and raising our standard of 
living here at home. The fact is 
that America and the rest of the 
world are economic Siamese 
Twins. Although they are free to 
(Continued « on page 3040) 








Holds British Loan|Unbusinesslike 


In Houston “Chronicle” Editorial, Jesse Jones Peints Out That 


Interest Rate Is Lower Than Long- 


Term Cost of Money to Treasury. 


Says There Is Nothing in the Agreement to Indicate That U. S. 
Will Receive Any Concessions Such as Foreign Bases, Raw: Mate- 
rials, Communications, Etc. Advocates, in Lieu of Leam, Sale of 
Food and Raw Materials en Credit. : 


In an editorial in the Houston “Chronicle,” 


formerly Secretary of Commerce 
severely at- 
tacks the 
terms of the ~ 
loan proposals °- 
to Great Bri- — 
tain, as re- 
cently an- 
nounced, in. 
the followi ing 
language: 
“United 
States negoti- 
ators have 
proposed that 
we make a 
loan to the 
United King- 
dom of $3- 
750,000,000, to 
be repaid in 
50 annual in- 
stallments 
from 5 to 55 years, largely at the 
convenience of the British. No in- 
terest is to be charged on the loan 
for five years, and thereafter the 
rate will be 2% per annum. Al- 
lowing five year interest free, the 


average interest rate on the loan 
will be 1.62%, assuming that the 
interest will be paid continuously 
after five years. There is, however, 
a provision in the agreement that 
no interest will be charged in any 
year where the United Kingdom 
has an unfavorable international 
exchange position. If this should | 
happen every year, we would get. 





Jesse H. Senve 





Jesse H. Jones, 
and Federal Loan Administrator, 


average interest rate would 


amount to 0.61%. 


“During the past few years the 
United States Treasury has been 
borrowing money from its: citizens 
at an average interest of 1.92%, 


jso that on the interest alone, as-‘ 
.} suming that we make the loan and 


‘that. the British will pay it, we 


'| will have a very substantial loss 
in the difference between the in- 


terest we collect from the British 


janmd the interest we pay for the 
|} borrowed money. 


. “In addition to the loan of $3,- 
750,000,000, the terms and condi- 
tions of which bear little if any 
relationship to business principles, 
our negotiators have agreed to ac- 
cept Britain’s notes for $650,000,- 
/ 000 in full settlement of our un- 
paid $25,000,000,000 lend-lease ac- 
count and all our investments, 
materials and surpluses in Eng- 
land. Obviously, this is tanta- 
mount to a gift. 

“In consideration of our making 
this very large loan at a great 
sacrifice to our own taxpayers, 
the only substantial concession 
that the British make is that with- 
in ore year after the loan has 
been ratified by our Congress and 
approved by the British Parlia- 
ment they agree to eliminate the 
dollar pool whieh Britain now 
controls, thereby enabling coun- 


domination. | 
‘This will drastically reduee the} 
-; Volume of world trade, he said; 








| ‘Our Reporter on Governments 


|. —= By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE. JR. 


The bank eligible obligations came into their own again as the 
market broadened, following the Victory Loan and the period of 
initial trading in the drive issues. ... Money conditions improved 
and the commercial banks were again in a position to resume their 
buying of the eligible securities. ... The Victory Loan did not result 
in any increase in the amount of the outstanding unrestricted bonds 
so that the deposit institutions, in their quest for income, had to pay 
higher prices for the available obligations. . . 


Accordingly, many new alltime highs were again made in 
the bank eligible taxable hist, with the old favorites, the 244s due 
Sept. 15, 1967/72, and the June and December 2s due 1952/54, 
leading the unrestricted bonds to new tops. ... The 24s due 
1956/58, and 2%s due 1952/54, the 2'4s due 1952/55, the 2s due 
1951/53; and the 2s due 1951/55, were also in the parade inte new 
high ground... . 


The taxable eligible issues have now advanced to levels where 
‘appreciation from here is limited, unless the money managers decide 
to reduce the rate on certificates... . 


| PARTIAL EXEMPTS MOVE 

The partially exempt bonds followed the trend of the eligible 
‘taxables, with the 2%s of 1960/65, 1958/63, 1956/59, the 2%s due 
1955/60, and the 24s due 1954/56, moving up to. new alltime 
highs. . .. 

RESTRICTEDS ACTIVE 


The restricted obligations were active with trading centering 
largely around the new issues, which advanced to prices equivalent 
to those of the securities that were brought out during the Seventh 
War Loan. ... The Victory Loan bonds will probably not advance 
much. from these levels, unless the rest of the restricted issues show 
‘improvement, which is expected in trading circles... . 


TIME FACTOR 

One of the factors being considered in the purchase of the in- 
eligible bonds is the time when these securities can be bought 
by the commercial banks... . 

It was pointed out that the 24s due June 15, 1967/72, at the 
same priee as the new issue, the 24s due Dee. 15, 1967/72, can be 
beught oe the deposit banks six months seener than the drive 
bend. 

Abe. the 2\%s due March 15, 1965/70, and the 242s due March 15, 
1966/71, with only a slightly lower return than the new 24s due 
Sept. 15, 1967/72, will be available for purchase by the commercial 
banks, in 1954, compared with 1962 for the recent issue. 

The 2%s due June 15, 1959/62, the Seventh War Loan bond and 
the Vietory Loan 2%s due Dec. 15, 1959/62, are selling at the same 
price, although the former issue will be bank eligible six months 
ahead of the new obligation. .. . Likewise the 2%s due June 15, 
1962/67, and the 242s due Dec. 15, 1963/68, selling at prices that give 
a larger yield than the new 2%s due Dec. 15, 1959/62, both become 
available for purchase by the deposit institutions ahead of the Vic- 
tory Loan 24s... 


€ALL DATE SIGNIFICANT 


Although -the call date of the 242s is three and four years longer 
than that ef the new 2%s, the bank eligible date is in their favor.... 
the 2%4s due Sept. 15, 1956/59, are well liked at these levels and 
still embody appreciation possibilities. .. . This bond will be a bank 
eligible obligation the 15th of next September, and many shrewd 
non-bank investors believe that this issue wilt be above the 106 
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EYES ON WASHINGTON 


Meetings will be getting under way and impertant decisions will 
probably be coming out of Washington shortly after the turn of the 
year,-whieh will no doubt have an important bearing on the money 
market. . . . One of the points likely to be considered will be the 
future rate on certificates of indebtedness whieh presently carry 

a.%% coupon. ... There is considerable coneern and discussion in 
Susanoinl circles over the likelihood of a change in the coupon. rate of 
the certificates and the effects it would have on the Government 
j bond market. ... It has been rumored that the money managers are in 
favor of changing the rate on this obligation from %% to %4% or 
5% or even as low as %%.... 

The cutting of the rate for certificates would result only in 
an infinitesimal saving in debt charges, while the damage that 
could result from a new finaneing pelicy could be very great... . 
Some money market students believe that the policy to follow at 
this time would be to stabilize interest rates at present levels... . 
They point out that this could be dene by increasing the rate of 
return on certificates to 1%. ... 


EFFECT ON COMMERCIAL BANKS 


There seems to be considerable logic to the opinions that the 
rate on certificates of indebtedness should not be lowered... . If this 
rate should be decreased it will mean that the commercial banks will 
force up further the prices of the eligible 2s and 2's, and with these 
yields continuing to decline they will be driven deeper into the cor- 
porate bond market. . .. The AAA corporates will be bought first, 
as is being done today, but the yield on these obligations will go 
down, so that eventually the deposit institutions and more particu- 
larly the smaller banks, will be forced to buy AAs, As, and even 
lower-rated issues in. order to get income. . 

Thus ‘we -witt have the old cycle repeating itself, and the 
banks will end up again ‘with.a mass of poor quality invest- 
ments. ... Mortgage competition will be increased, with resulting 
lower rates, which with a real estate crisis, will leave the banks 
in . poor position. .. . 


ner a policy of further reducing the rate on certificates it is 
sealcate that the quality of bank assets wil] deteriorate substan- 
tially... . All of this could result from the desire on the part of the 
Treasury ‘to save a few million dollars in debt service, by reducing 
the rate on certificates from %% to 58% or %*%%. . It seems as 


though the Government’s approach to the public debt problem should | 





no interest whatsoever. If it hap-' tries of the British Empire to use; not be guided by a further minor cut in the debt service but by the | 


pened in one-half of the years our ~ 


(Continued on page 3040) 
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consequences that will follow in the future. ... 8 


| 





mark by the time they can be bought by the deposit institutions. .. . | 


Edw. Mitholland Joins _ 
Glore, Forgan & Go. 


Edward V. Milholland, Jr., 
who recently completed three 
years of sea duty as a Lieut. 
Commander, U. S. N. R., is now 
a member of the sales depart- 
ment of the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Glore, Forgan & 
Co. in their New York office, 40 
Wall Street. Prior to the war 
Mr. Milholland was a _ Vice- 
President of Sternberg, Milhol- 
land & Griffin, Inc., investment 


counsellors. 
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when the directors failed to take 
vember meeting. Actually there 
any such action as ever since the 
dividends the declaration has com 


Speculative activity in Northern Pacific eased off considerably 


action on a dividend at their No- 
had been no reason for expecting 
road instituted its post-depression 
e after the December meeting. In 


each of the past three years $1 a share has been paid and there have 


been hopes expressed in 
quarters that the distribution ic | 
be authorized at this month’s 
meeting will be more liberal. 
‘’ Considering the amount oi 
money used by the company to) 
retire bonds in connection with | 
its recent refunding operation and | 
the uncertainty as to general busi- 
ness activity over the next six 
months or so, it appears dangerous | 
to put too much faith in the pos- | 
sibility of liberalization of the. 
dividend policy at this time. 
Rather, it would appear more log- | 
ical to declare the $1.00 in Decem- 
ber ard then another $1.00 at the | 
mid-year if it is considered feasi- | 
ble to increase the rate. However, | 
regardless of whether or not the | 
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ithe intermediate 
| for the shares. 


BUSPi22int & G 


dividend is increased now, many 
rail analysts look with favor on 
term prospects 


The road did not get so early a 
start as most of the other roads 
formerly characterized as “‘mar- 


' ginal” in reducing its debt and 
| fixed charges. There were no ma- 


turity problems to be worked out 
and no bank or RFC accommoda- 
tions to ve taken care of, so the 
company Was under no great com- 
pulsion to retire debt. Instead, 


‘finances were strengthened and 


large sums were spent on property 
rehabilitation and improvements. 
After these aims had been reach- 
ed a debt program got under way 


|and progressed rapidly. 


At the present time annual 


| fixed charges are indicated about 
| 29% below the level of ten vears 


ago, a reduction which compares 
favorably with the accomplish- 
/ments of such roads as Southern 
| Railway and Southern Pacific and 
_is considerably better than New 
|; York Central’s record although 
| these other roads got off to an 
earlier start. Present indicated 
| fixed charges of $10,500,000 should 
| put the company in a sound posi- 
| tion to operate at substantial prof- 
\its consistently during normal 
| business cycles. In addition to 
| which the company should be in a 
| position to do some further lower 
| goupon refunding next, year. 

' Earnings this vear are naturally 
| being adversely affected by ac- 
| celeration of amortization of de- 
fense projects although the same 
factor will have a favorable influ- 
cnce on finances by reducing the 





in the abcve 





tax liability. Amortization wili 
probably reduce reported earnings 
for toe current year. by approxi- 
mately $3.00 a share despite which 
the company should be able to 
show at least $4.00 a share on the 
stock. Even with the general busi- 
ness uncertainties facing the coun- 
try as a result of work stoppages 
the: 1946 results of this particular 
road should be considerably 
higher than those for 1945. 

For one thing there will not be 
the acceleration of amortization to 
cut reported net. Fixed charges 
should be at least $3,000,000 below 
the 1945 accruals, equivalent, be- 
fore tax adjustments, to $1.20 a 
share. Finally, there are consider- 
ations in the Northern Pacific pic- 
ture that lead to the belief that 
its traffic will hold up better than 
that for the industry as a whole 
during a reconversion period. 

: Wheat is 2 very important traf- 
fic item, normally accounting for 
slightly more than 10% of freight 
revenues. Certainly there will be 
a ready demand for all the wheat 
that will be produced as the war 
ravaged countries will have to be 
fed. This is a cumulative consid- 
eration inasmuch the prosperity of 
the farm areas served has a strong 
influence on the volume of in- 
bound miscellaneous freight. With 
farm prosperity and with the 
backlog of demand built up in the 
years of war _ shortages there 
should be a heavy movement of 
farm machinery. Finally, lumber 
traffic should be high in reflection 
of construction activity which is 
a “must” for the country. Forest 
products normally supply North- 
ern Pacific with some 20% of its 
freight revenue. Aside from these 
direct considerations Northern Pa- 
cifie’s position has been strength- 
ened materially by the vast im- 
provement in the status of the 
jointly owned Burlington and the 
wholly owned Northwestern Im- 


provement Company. 
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Modern Railroad 


the Actual Operation of Modern 


Moving Trains and Station Emplo 


Equipment. 
At the present time railroad 


Communication 


By H. H. HASSELBACKER* ; 
Superintendent of Telegraphs, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Railroad Operating Official Describes Progress Made in Extending 


Communication Facilities for Mobile Units on Railroads to Promote 
Safe, Adequate and Economical Transportation Service. 


Illustrates 
Equipment on the Chicago, Bur- 


lington and Quincy, Which Comprises Use of Radio Telephone as 
Well as Other New Devices. Shows How Delays and Mishaps Are 
Avoided and Economy and Efficiency Promoted by Devices for In- 
stant and Effeciive Communication Between Trains or Between 


yees. Says Radio-Telephone Is 


“An Additional Tool” and Does Not Displace Existing Signal 


fixed properties as distinguished 


from mobile units are generally interconnected by the most modern 


@® 





ww 


forms of com- 
munication, 
including such 
items as the 
use of the tel- 
ephone for 
train dispatch- 
ing, telephone 
and teletype 
for long dis- 
tance service 
as well as for 
local use and 
public ad- 
dress systems 
in passenger 
stations, yards 
and terminals. 
The applica- 
tion of these 
facilities has 
been made a 
little at a time and only after | 
many years of experience, en-| 








H. H. Hasselbacker 


abling those responsible for rail- | 
road operations definitely to ap-| 


Insuring Against 


situation. The fact, nevertheless, 


praise the value of existing serv- 
ices, and with that information, to 
calculate the value of further sim- 
ilar installations. 

Now that it has become possible 
to extend these facilities for com- 
munication to mobile units, an 
entire new field of service is 
available. As analysts, you will, no 
doubt, want to know how this will 
be beneficial in promoting a safe, 
adequate and economical trans- 
portation service. 


Information from Experimental 
Runs 


The 12,000 miles of experimen- 
tal runs made on the Burlington 





*An address by Mr. Hassel- 
backer before the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts, Rail- 
road Division, in New York City, 


| December 7, 1945. 


(Continued on page 3039) 


Labor. Troubles 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
Mr. Babson Holds That Labor Unions Have Become So Powerful 
That, Like Bankers a Half Century Back, They Will Have to Be 


Dethroned by Governmental Power. 
proof Labor Stocks” and Concludes if Congress Does Not Act, 
There Mav Be a General Labor Strike. 


People may disagree as to the seriousness of the present labor 


Lists a Number of ‘“Fool- 


remains that labor unions hold 





tion of power 
today as 
bankers held 
a generation 
or two ago. 


Will Labor 
Abuse Its 
Power? 


When I first 
started my 
statistical 
work § forty 
years ago, the 
bankers—both 
of the large 
cities and of 
the small 
communities 
—had tremen- 
dous power to 
make or break 
manufaciurers, merchants, and 
businessmen in general. This 
could be done by granting o1 
withholding credit and advising 
others to follow their example. 
This power was what ultimately 
resulted in the Government’s 
practically taking over the man- 
agement of the nation’s banking. 





Roger W. Babson 


the same posi-® 


| sible bolshevists.” 


been clipped and a banker is only 
a businessman like the rest of us. 

In those days, labor had very 
little power and labor leaders 
were looked upon as “irrespon- 
As the power 
of the bankers waned, the power 
of labor leaders has increased. 
Today, many labor unions are 
powerful enough to make or 
break any manufacturer, mer- 
chant or other businessman. Let 
us hope that labor will consider 
its power a sacred trust in the in- 
terest of the people as a whole. 
Tf not, our labor leaders will be 
dethroned the same as were the 
bankers. In a democracy, no one 
group can, for long, abuse its 
power. 


Labor Unions Increase 
Unemployment 


“Apart from the abuse of power, 
labor is fast reaching a_ point 
where it will kill itself by over- 
weight as did the big masiodons 
of old. Every group tliiroughout 
historv has been subject to Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Law of Action «1d 
Reaction, commonly knuwn as. the 





Now, the bankers’ wings have 


(Continued on page 3034) 
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Solving the Transportation 
Problem 


By HON. OREN HARRIS* 


U. S. Representative from Arkansas 
Member, House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Congressman Harris, Maintaining 


That It Is the Purpose of Con- 


gress to Uphold Private Operation of Transportation in the Public 
Interest and to Preserve inherent Advantages of Each Type of 
Service, Asserts There Is No Intention to Re-write the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Says Our Far Flung Conglomeration of Transpor- 
tation Agencies Is the Result of Free Competitive Enterprise and 


That the Problem Is to Prevent 


Unbridled Competition Between 


Common Carriers and Private Owners as Well as Between the 
Various Carriers Themselves. Holds if Private Operation Cannot 
Be Maintained, Socialism Will Result, and that a Way Must Be 
Found to Make Private Capital Available to Carriers Subject to 


Tax-Assisted Competition. 


I am pleased with the opportunity you have afforded me to lay 
before such a representative body of users of transportation some of 





the considera- 
tions that 
have influ- 
enced the In- 
terstate and 
Foreign Com- 
merce Com- 
mittee to un- 
dertake an in- 
vestigation of 
transportation 
problems, for 
Wwe in Con- 
gress know 
that shippers 
and transpor- . 
tation agen- 
cies must face 
these prob- 
lems in the 
long and dif- 
ficult period 
ot readjustment to an economy of 
peace. And we have already found 
that, in more ways than one, set- 
tling down to peace is a harder job 
than setting up for war. 


I am not, in any sense, repre- 
senting the Committee. Any opin- 
ions that I may express are my 
own and are not, necessarily. the 
opinions of any other member of 
our Committee. 


Our Committee is composed of 
some of the ablest men in Con- 
gress. They think for themselves. 
They differ widely on many 
questions but there is unanimity 
of ovinion among them on one 
point. We believe that transpor- 
tation, from the overall view- 
point, rail, highways, water, air, 
has only one mission and that is 
service to the public. It is not an 
end in itself. It is an instrument. 
If it becomes inefficient through 
its own errors or through mis- 
takes of regulatory bodies, or fails 
through neglect in Congress, the 
whole public suffers. 


And we should never forget 
who the real owners of transvor- 
tation are. Among those who suf- 
fer through financial default due 
to breakdown in our transporta- 
tion machinery are the policy- 
holders in hundreds of life insur- | 
ance companies, depositors in 
thousands of savings banks and 
other holders of transportation 
securities. 


The approach then of our Com- 
mittee to the solution of these per- 
plexing problems stems from. so- 
licitude for the users and the real 
owners of transportation facili- 
ties. And when we have said that, 
we have said practically the whole 
American public. 


Declared Policy of Congress 


These considerations influenced 
Congress when it wrote the fol- 
lowing declaration of policy as the 
preamble to the Transportation 
Act of 1940, as we,sought to pass 





Oren Harris 





an act that would, and I quote: 
“vrovide for fair and impartial | 
regulation of all modes of trans- | 
portation subject to the provisions 
of this Act, so administered as to | 





* An address by Congressman 


Harris before the New York State / 


Fruit and Vegetable Shippers and 
Receivers Association, Schenec- | 
tady, N. Y¥., Dec. 12, 1945. 


recognize and preserve the inher- 
ent advantages of each; to pro- 
mote safe, adequate, economical, 
and efficient service and foster 
sound economic conditions ; in 
transportation and among the sev- 
eral carriers; to encourage the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of 
reasonable charges for transporta- 
tion services, without unjust dis- 
criminations, undue preferences or 
advantages, or unfair or destric- 
tive competitive practices; to co- 
operate with the several States 
and the duly authorized officials 
thereof; and to encourage fair 
wages and equitable working con- 
ditions.” 

Iti s perhaps a little presump- 
tuous for an Arkansawyer to come 
up here into the great Empire 
State and talk to you about trans- 
portation. But I see from the na- 
ture of this organization that I am 
not entipely out of my element. As 
a boy I started out as an Arkansas 
farmer. I was a real farmer and 
did not become one when I sought 
to run for office. I remember well, 
in the spring of 1923, when I 
helped to plant a melon patch in 
which I was to have an important 
financiai interest. The first twe 
carloads of those sun-kissed Ar- 
kansas melons that went to mar- 
ket from that patch were mine. 
They were, of course, the finest 
melons that ever grew. They net- 
ted me $83367 and with that 
profit I was off that fall to the 
Arkansas State Teachers College 

Some of my political adversar- 
ies have been mean enough to say 
that a melon patch was fresponsi- 
ble for the loss to agriculture of a 
darn good farmer and for the cre- 
ation of a mediocre politician. But 
enough of my good friends and 
neighbors, I am glad to say, think 
otherwise and have sent me three 
times to Washington as their rep- 
resentative. It is apparent then 
that I slid into this meeting by 
way of Washington on a couple of 
carloads of melon rinds. 


Another circumstance gives me 
a certain right to talk to your 
group. You are engaged in the 
shipping and marketing of the 
farm products that your hillsides 
and valleys vield so bountifully. 
Our hills and valleys in Arkansas 
also yield a bountiful produce. If 
the sun of your beautiful Finger 
Lake section enhances the sweet- 
ness, glamor and potency of your 
grapes, we can also claim for our 
corn a certain enhancement of de- 
sirability due to our moonlight. 
What our moonshine does to our 
corn in Arkansas produces a re- 
sult which can be compared fa- 
vorably with what the sunshine 
does for your grapes. I have heard 
it said that our Arkansas white 
mule, which feeds upon our corn. 


| packs a healthy kick! 


Transportation Is a Tool 


It is not about the products that 
the members of your Association 
convey and market to the people 


but about the mechanism through. 


which that conveyance is made 

that I would speak to you today. 

That mechanism is in marv forms. 
(Continued on page 3024) 





NYSE Borrowing 
Higher in November 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on Dec. 4, that the 
totat of money borrowed as re- 
ported by Stock Exchange mem- 
be: firms as of the close of busi- 
ness on Nov. 30 was $963,175,307, 
as compared with $911,115,092 on 
‘Oct, 31. 

The following is the Stock Ex- 
change’s anmnouncemeni: 

Thc total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
other lenders in the United States, 
excluding borrowings from other 
members ot national securities ex- 
changes, (1) on direct obligations 
of cr obligations guaranteed as to 
principal or interest by the United 
States Government was $422,277,- 
481; (2) on all other collateral 
$540,897,826; reported by New 
York Stock Exchange Member 
Firms as of the close of business 
Nov. 30, 1945 aggregated $963,- 
175,307. . 

The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as 
of the close of business Oct. 31, 
1945, was (1) on direct obligations 
of or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal or interest by the United 
States Government $323,057,245; 
(2) on all other collateral $588,- 
057,847; total $911,115,092. 





“Make it Yourself” 
Exhibit at Bank 


One solution of the apparel 
shortage is offered by the new 
““Make It Yourself’ exhibit at The 
Bank for Savings, 4th Ave. at 
22n- St. Rowland R. McElvare, 
Senior Vice-President of the Bank 
believes thrift is a vital force in 
eve.y day living, of which putting 
money aside in a bank is only 
one of many torms. Through this 
new €’hibit, the Bank is encour- 
azing people in the effective use 
of materials in their costumes and 
home furnishings. Acquisition for 
fu.ure Bank expansion of an ad- 
joining old brownstohe residence, 
one time residence of Bishop Pot- 
ter, has made available adequate 
space for a display carrying out 
this idea. With this in mind a new 
exhibit, featuring sewing, opened 
at the Bank on Dec. 3. Supported 
by leading manufacturers in the 


home-sewing field, this exhibit 
will appeal to all who are inter- 
ested in their homes and in cloth- 
ing for themselves and their 
families. The exhibit will be open 
for several months, during which 
time changes will be made in 
individual exhibits. Varied as- 
pects of home sewing are stressed, 
from glamour, through technical 
points, to re-make ideas. . 











H. Henlz & Go, Opens 


H. Hentz & Co., 60 Broad Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 


nounces the opening on Dec. 20th - 


of new offices in Florida. ‘The 
Hol.ywood office will be under 
the inanagement of John H. Kap- 
lan and will be located at the 
Hc*lywood Beach Hotel, The 
Palm Beach offices wll be un- 
der the managership of Arthur J. 
Henry and Burnett W. Straus and 
will be located at the Whitehall 
and Sun and Surf Club. A direct 
private wire will connect these 
= with the main New York 
office. 





Rejoins Bonner & Bonner : 


Bonner & Bonner Incorporated, 


120 Broadway, New York City, . 


announces that Captain Gerald A. 
Bonner, U.S.A., has been released 
from active duty and has rejoined 
their organization. 


Davis & Davis to Admit | 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—E. Russell 
Davis, Jr. and Foster B. Davis, Jr. 
on January 1 will become part- 
ners in Davis & Davis, Grosvenor 
Building, members of the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
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1950 1.25% 
1951 1.35 
1952 1.45 
1953 1.55 - 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


THE ILLINOIS COMPANY 
ALEX. BROWN& SONS FIRSTOF MICHIGANCORPORATION HAYDEN, MILLER& CO, 
JULIEN COLLINS & COMPANY McDONALD & COMPANY MULLANEY, ROSS & COMPANY 
THE FIRST CLEVELAND CORPORATION 


KEBBON, McCORMICK & CO. 
THOMAS & COMPANY 
& SCRIBNER 


New York Central Railroad - 
Equipment Trust of 1946 


113% Equipment Trust Certificates 


To be due annually $1,770,000 on each January 1, 1947 to 1956, inclusive 


To be guaranteed unconditionally as to principal and dividends by endorsement 
by The New York Central Railroad Company. 


These Certificatés are to be issued under an Agreement to be dated as of January 1, 1946 
which will provide for the issuance of $17,700,000 par amount of Certificates to be secured 
by new standard-guage railroad equipment, estimated to cost approximately $22,308,500. — 


1954 1.65% 
1955 1.70 
1956 1.75 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Offering 
Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the 
undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 


' 
| 

R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 
PUTNAM & CO. 


MASON, MORAN & CO. {i 
F.S. YANTIS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Cc. C. COLLINGS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED i 


INCORPORATED 


iable and while not guaranteed as to complete- 


PATTERSON, COPELAND & KENDALL | 


To be dated January 1, 1946, Principal and semi-annual dividends (January 1 and July 1) payable in New York City. | 
. Definitive Certificates in coupon form in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. Not redeemable prior to | 
for delivery when, as and if received by us. 
temporary or definitive form will be ready for delivery in New York City on or about January 7, 1946. The information 
contained herein -has been carefully compiled from sources considered 

ness or accuracy, we believe it to be correct as of this date. 


t is expected that Certificates in 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 








By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 








This Week — Insurance Stocks 


Underwriting profits (or losses) of fire insurance companies are 
characteristically erratic; on the other hand, net investment income 
is relatively steady. Furthermore, many companies exhibit a favor- 
able trend in investmet income, partly the result of a conservative 
Gividend policy which permits a year by year plough-back of un- 
up the volume of funds available 
is of interest to review the trend 
tative | 


distributed earnings, thus building 
for investment. In view of this, it 


of net invesiment income since 1939 for a group of 33 represen 





Beyond the caf Paty 1946 Price Guarantee to Farmers 


By HOWARD B. BOYD*« 
Director of Price, Production and Marketing Administration 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Price Administrator States That in 1946 There Will Be 
Less Use of Guarantees Above Levels Provided by Law Than 
During War and That Guarantees Used Will Be Materially Lower 


The bells once more are ringing; | 
The lights are bright again; { 
And children carols singing | 
For Peace restored to men! 


II 


The hero home returning, 

A medal on his breast 

A heart that’s full of yearning 
For Love and Peace and Resi! 


Ill 


| “Beyond the Call cf Duty’ 


The medal bravely ieads; 








for Many Commodities 


Says Study Is Being Made for Renewing 


Whole System of Supporting Prices. 


Here arc a few general statements about support prices for 1946. 
There nas been no change during the past year in the legislative basis 


tor the price-2———- 











His soul for simple beauty . ; ‘ 
i i ; : soaas : v support oper-| pose of making a m . 
Se insurance companies, as follows: PANIES Of Christlike Love still pleads’ ations of the determination of Resegerrs ae ir 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN in ‘ 
Net Investment Income per Share IV Department the minimum support level. For 
Catrent What shall we do to give it? of May eget example, price schedules usually 
4 Avge. Div. Rate . ; i: . . 
i990 1940 194i 19et aes ae ki : Let war again enthrall? pee Aa ret ce i ee wl than the 
@etna ------..-----. 1.95 4.95 1.92 1.91 1.75 2.14 1.94 180 | God, No! Resolve to live it! > , > hence they involve an esti- 
1 458 430 413 wi #29 3.90 , ' been discuss-| mate of a farm-to-market ditfer- 
Agricultural ....---- 3.98 4.19 58 . 13 sou 3 ane 4 For Love o’ercometh all! egy pene? - a fars 
American De aE eae age pe es RE a * ed = rene ential, <n ential between farm 
American uitable_.. 0.9 27 49 ; 62 ae ai j wi s| price an 6 brive % 
eeteeet Aprons. 0.42 oes Oe) eto?) 43044 0.30 | A hero needs no fighting; group onjage place as Secteat, mates 
timore erican_.. 0.42 6. 49 ; 42 ’ 4 vs : gt : ; j 
Bankers & Shippers. 5.51 588 635 590 473 5.19 5.59 (400 | In peace his role is great; | more than one | These differentials are being scru- 
agen aaa 30.16 30.01 30.82 31.22 3L7e  3t32 30-88 «= 00_-| His brain and brawn both plighting | occasion, s0/|tinized very closely and grade dif- 
Sone hima ye gos 3G SCBA «2330=«CL.~=Ss2'30.-S «2.00: | To rid mankind of hate! there is no/ferentials are likewise. Also we 
Pidelity Phenix... 227 241 261 262 263 2.70 2.54 2.20 need to do|are reviewing experience of past 
Fire Association___-_- 3.79 369 4.05 408 395 393 3.92 2.50 VI that again,| years which throws light on the re- 
ee ee i fe 1S TS ae tetas) tao | “Beyond the Call of. Duty” unless there| lation between the support-price 
Great American... 122 119 126 126 125 129 125 1.20 | The Christ died on the tree should be spe-| schedule and the actual average 
Martford Pire-------- 2.68 288 3.00 3.03 3.24 354 3.06 356 ~-| That men should know the beauty cific ques-j|returns that producers have been 
te, Bn nee rena a ea 1 a ae 144 157 1290 | Of Love that makes them FREE! , tions later re- ‘obtaining for the commodity. 
ey eee a a CHARLES T. GREENE, | foward B. Bord Garing rinel. | gucompletion of the schedules of 
Merchants Ricks 3 44 56 , 51 i ¥ 0. . e -\ su ok -eoeionmen : 
National Fire____-___- 267 2.75 262 254 236 233 285 2.00 Amott, Baker & Co., Inc. pal change which we anticipate in | pport prices for 1946 for some 
National Liberty____-- 0.35 943 O46 O41 O38 O35 041 0.30 New York City pei commodities is still some distance 
New Brunswick_-_---- 200 324 2.24 2.16 1.96 1,98 2.10 1.50 Christmas 1945 support of prices for 1946 as com- away. In a few cases ihe specific 
ee Rompenire--..--- Re . ae Re: lg asp y foe ~_—, ws have had information is not available along 
es ee —————— a = 2 uring the war will be less use of with th 
: : s¢ e goal recommendation. at 
pany’ hhesore «tania (3879 2.00 173139 tse 172 120 Insurance of North America,| supports at levels above the mini-' this time put for the most part we 
een gmimnamaim 29 ; 52 : show a consistent and unbroken dad by th ner sips e most part we 
Phoenix -__.-.-.----- 3.14 3.22 3.34 3.52 3.43 3.35 3.33 3.00 ard : O | mum provide y the applicable anticipate that the important cle- 
Prov. Washington____- 165 1.72 180 171 1.78 187 176 140 | upward trend since 1939. On the! Jegislation. We anticipate that ments of ne me nah 
Security Insurance____ 1.79 1.67 1.84 1.96 1.52 1.68 he 4 other hand, 19 out of the 33 com- there will be very few cases in grams for 1940 ill “gyn eble 
Springfield F.& M.- 5.27 5.21 5.44 0 5.51 5.57 5.72 5.45 475 | panies show an irregular upward| which there will be justificati or y will be available 
U. §. Fire__---------- 2.38 2.49 2.57 2.52 2.63 2.68 2.55 ‘ t d with 1944 j il - ew e Justification for consideration in connection 
Westchester -___.._-- 162 160 169 £1.70. 173 ~-182- 169 . 1.60 rend, with 1944 income _Well| or need for maintaining support with the cual Saatlie et some 
ns : ae atl 1941 i bably | 2bove the 1939 figure. It will be| prices above this minimum level. stage during that pr ; 
In examining this table, it will income since is probably | noted that, with the exception of | ¢ ar ine : ’ stage during that process. 
be observed that the net invest- attributable to the fact that dur-| Gjcns Falls..the current dividend! ~- 4.” those exceptions have al- ; RN eat oa: 
ment income of most companies ing the war years they invested , ’ Peer ready been announced: sugar 
- : - rate is well within 1944 net in-! peets, sugar cane, and flaxseed 
in 1944 exceeded the six-year more heavily ggg — os Gov- vestment income and also within| Othe: a ery +B xs > meyer, e ger 
average. There are 10 exceptions,| ernment bonds, rather than in "a et 2s , where we are 
. y ; the six-year average. considering support above the 


however, viz.: Baltimore Amer- 
ican, Bankers & Shippers, City of 
Wew York, Franklin, Home, Na- | 
tional Fire, National Liberty, New | 
Brunswick, Paul Revere and Se-! 


curity. Seven of these 10 belong| surety business, figures for 10 
to the “Home Fleet,” and the de-| representative companies are 
investment | shown in the following table: 


cline in their net 


equities. 


to reduce its dividend rate. 
In the case of the casualty an 


CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES 


Net Investment In 


come per Share 


Current 


Each of these “Home” 
cofhpanies, except City of New 
York, found it necessary in 1944 


d 














It will be noted thai three com- 
panies report lower net invest- | 
ment income in 1944 than for the | 
six-year average, viz.: American 
Casualty, Exess Insurance and 
Preferred Accident. In the case ot 
Excess, the 23c. in 1944 is on 
260,000 shares, compared with | 
151,000 shares in previous years. | 
No adjustment for this has heen 





minimum level, cre dry beans and 
soybeans, although even 
some reduction below the current 
support is quite possible. 

This means that support prices 
will be materially lower for many 


| commodities than they have been 


in the last couple of years. For ex- 
ample, the support prices for hogs 


| for the year beginning next Sep- 





here ' 


to Admit James Fox 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Kohl- 
meyer, Newburger & Co., Caron- 
delet Building, will admit James 
M. Fox, member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, to partnership 
on January 1, the firm thereby 
becoming Exchange members. Mr. 
Fox was formerly a partner in 
Robertson & Co., New York City. 











— — aoe _ 7 Avge. sea uses made in the figures. American} tember 1 has been announced and Other partners in Kohlmeyer 
American Casualty... 0.71 081 068 076 068 064 071 9.60 | Surety is the only one to show a | the level of that support, as an av- Newburger & Co. are Charles 
American Surety. 234 251 286 314 3.25 3.66 296 2.50 | consistent and unbroken trend;| erage for the season, is $1 per Kohlmeyer, Herman S. Kohl- 
a ie EE a pe EE 9 2.00 | the other six companies show an | hundred pounds less than the cur- meyer, E.. Kirby Newburger, and 

SS insurance.__-_- . . ° ~ ° . — ; ° s - . ’ i$ ° 
Fidelity & Deposit... 495 5.07 469 5.03 520 568 512 600 | #regular uptrend. The current|rent support. This new support Leon E. Newman, all of New Or- 
Massachusetts Bonding 469 499 485 53! 5.21 5.24 5.05 3.50 | dividend rate is covered by both) price is approximately at the | 
Wew American Casuaity 1.49 1.52 1.74 1.92 1.61 1.81 1.71 1.00 1944 net investment income and| minimum level which the legisla- leans. 
Pret. Accident-------. 1.23 1.02 06.96 12127 125 106 113 080 I the six-vear average in all cases} tion authorizes 
Seaboard Surety. *__- 1.32 1.55 1.66 1.76 1.69 1.78 1.63 1.80 Fi ba a c . 
U. 8. Fid. & Gty.---- 141. 158 161. 180 163 192 166 1.50 — ig nl mepents and Sea |. is the process of reviewing past 
: ; ar urety. idelity . . trie dh # 

Twenty-three of the companies; six-year average. Only four] posit however, has nr ted reporada support programs and adjusting Royal Bank of Scotland | 
in the table reported net invest-| comvanies, however, viz.: Fidel-| Gongistently edod underwriting them, where they are not already Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 
ment income in 1944 above the! ity-Phenix, Hartford, Hanover and ‘ : : 5s so adjusted, to this minimum | || | 

prof ts over the period, varying | level, the specific price schedules | || HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh | 

| ra between approximately $16 and | are being reviewed fir the pur-— Branches threugheut Scotland | 

$22 per share. Seaboard Surety | — A | | | 
FIRE INSURANCE | New York A transcript of statement made LONDON OFFICES: | 


also has reported consistently 


| by Mr. Boyd at the 23rd Annual 3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 


8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 |, | 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W. | 
64 New Bond Street, W. 1 










favorable underwriting results for | Agricultural Outlook Conference. | 
many years. © be i 


|Washington, D. C. Dec. 4. 1945) | |, 


Trust Co. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


CLEARS | 
THE HURDLE | 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 37-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) | 











| 
BANK OF AMERICA | 
| 


AN KRMa hl o ARDEN FARMS COMPANY TOTAL ASSETS 


‘ £115,681,681 
Members New York Stock Exchange KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION occ 
and other leading exchanges . 


1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 KERN CQGUNTY LAND COMPANY w3 Associated earring | 
Telephene Digby 4-2625 : PACIFIC G AS. AND ELECTRIC COMP ANY Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. || 






















































BANK and INSURANCE STOCKS 


GEYER & C0. 


INCORPORATED | 


saa ; | | Glyn Mills & Co. | 
{ SAN DIEGO GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY - 
PRIMARY MARKETS IN | : 
! Bought Sold Quoted NATIONAL BANK 


of INDIA, 
Oekenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsga 
. London, E.+C, ; 


FirST CALIFORNIA COMPANY 


INCORPGRATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 













; Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Keays 
BOSTON 9 NEW YORK 5 CHICAGO 4 300 Montgomery Street 650 Seuth Spring Street Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 
10 Post Office Square 67 Wall Street 20 S. LaSalle Street SAN FRANCISCO 20 LOS ANGELES 14 Subscribed Capital____24,000,000 
HUsBARO 0650 g FRANKLIN 7535 > kon Ucker 51 Paid-Up ------ £2,000,000 
BS-297 “La UG-1O$ 1 hs toys , habia yt Reserve Fund____~-~- ~£2,200,000 
PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM CONNECTING: NEW YORK, BOS : .' ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, LOS pee ota err ano, _ Oakland San Jese  ° Stockton Long Beach Santa Ana Monterey Neaking oud exchange — 
HARTFORD, Enterprise 6011 PORTLAND, Enterprise 7008 Cas Diege Beverly Mills Freane Seeneeee Pesgpene Trusteeships and Executorships 
PROVIDENCE, Enterprise 7008 Reno, Nevada also undertaken 
































‘Miami, 
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James Baker V.-P. of 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co., Incor- 
porated, 63 Wall Street, New York 
City, annownces the election of 
James S. Baker as Vice-President 
of the com- a 
pany, effective 
Jan. 1, 1946. 
Mr. Baker, 
who has been 
Manager of 
the United 
States Gov- 
ernment Bond  , 
Department 
at Harriman 
Ripley & Co., 
‘Incorporated 
since 1940, 
was Chair- 
man of the 
New York 
Government 
Security Deal- 
ers .Group in 
1943 and 1944. 
He served as 
an officer in the Coast Artillery 
in World War I and uated 
from Harvard College in 1919. 
entered the investment banking 
business with the Guaranty Com- 
pany in 1927. 


Securities Association 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Clif- 
ton Neff of Schmidt, Poole & Co.,; 
has been nominated for President 
of the Philadelphia Securities As- 
sociation in 1945, by the associa- 
tion’s nominating committee, to 
succeed William V. McKenzie, of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
the 1944 President. Election will 
be held at the annual meeting and 
dinner of the asseciation on Jan- 
wary 15 at the University Club. 
According to custom nomination 
is equivalent to election. 

Other nominations announced 
by the committee are: Vice-Presi- 
dent, William B. Ingersoll, Stroud 
& Company; Treasurer, Francis 
Goodhue, 3rd, Calvin Bullock; and 
Secretary, Harry C. Rippard, 
Buckley Brothers. For member- 
ship on the board of governors to 
serve three years: Harry C. Rip- 





. James S. Baker 


pard; Francis Goodhue, 3rd; G. | 


Ellwood Williams, Pennsylvania 
Company; and Theodore M. 
Hughes, Standard & Poor's Cor- 
poration. For membership on the 
board of governors to serve for 
two years: Harold F. Carter, Horn- 
blower & Weeks. 


Thomson & McKinnon 
to Admit New Pariners 


On January 1 Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon, 11 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other prin- 
cipal exchanges, on January 1 
will admit the following to part- 
nership: Thomas Hislop of To- 
ronto; Robert L. Turpin; Walter 
‘T. O'Hara; Cecil B. Pepper of 
general partners; and 
Marth C. Bruns, Hedwig G. Reis 
Bernadine T. Cullen, Ivy H. 
Halev, Katherine Halev Fuller 
and Denis M. Hynes, limited part- 
ners. 

C. E. Fuller, Jr., of Duluth, a 
general partner, will become a 





limited partner on the same date 








Jewett & Shean to Admit 


Jewett & Shean, 14 wa.. 
New York City, members of +’ 
New York Stock Exchange, wil! 
admit Robert P. MacCullioch te 
partnership on January 1. He was 
a partner in the firm in the past 


Luke, Banks, Weeks Admit 

Luke, Banks & Weeks, 61 Wa! 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
will admit John K. Weeks to part- 
nership on January 1. 





Current Interest Rates 
Must Be Maintained 


(Continued from-page 3003) 


if interest rates are td be effec- 
tively stabilized at prevailing lev- 
els. 

_ Mr. Lanston warned against ac- 
cepting as a precedent the.action 
of the British Government in re- 
ducing the rates paid to the Brit- 
ish and Scottish banks. “The pol- 
icies- of the British Government 


less virile than ours,”’« he: 
“one which is basically different 
in its social concepts, and” one 
which has failed (at Jéast ‘rela- 


|| tively) to measure up to our 


standards. Consequently,’ the pol- 
icies of the British Government 
on interest rates -(and its moves 
to further nationalize thé British 
banking system) need to be:fully 
understood. before« they~ are of- 
fered as an acceptable ‘precedent’ 
for a.further lowering-of interest, 
rates by our Treasury.”’. : 


-It was pointed out in Mr. Lan- 
ston’s report that any further 
lowering of’ interest rates would 
promote inflation by accelerating 
the transfer of non - bank - held 
debt to the commercial banks. 
Any “savings,” he explained, 
would accrue in a minor degree to 
only 36,000,000 taxpayers, yet the 
effects of inflation would turn 
even these small savings into an 
insignificant offset to the rising 
2osts of living that would follow. 

“Policies designed to bring 


ANA RR ST 


about cheaper money would not 
be sound policies,’ he said, “‘be- 
cause they would be inimical to 
the public welfare. The only gain 
from such debt and interest rate 
policies would be the refatively 
small ‘savings’ in the over-all 
costs of Government that would 
come from a presumed reduction 
ef corresponding amount in 
Treasury interest payments. Sav- 
ings in expenditures are expected 
ultimately to benefit taxpayers. 
For 1946 the Treasury has esti- 
mated the number of these to be 
36,000,000.. It seems reasonable to 
believe. that in subsequent years 
the numbe: may be less. 
i.“To achieve these ‘savings,’ 
however, all interest rates are re- 
duced by virtue of their own in- 
terlocking character. In the end, 
therefore, some portion, perhaps 
all, of the savings turn up as costs 
to all of those who have net or 
gross assets of one kind or an- 
other. Moreover, all holders of 
life insurance policies, or those 
who expect to be holders, will pay 
some portion of these ‘savings’ in 
the interest burden, either 
through decreased dividends or 
higher costs for future insurance. 
“Yet these payments by the 
great majority of our people are 


total. As the detailed analyses 
clearly show—such policies would 








constitute a tremendous tangible 
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NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 
to the holders of 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


REFUNDING AND IMPROVEMENT MORTGAGE 6% BONDS, 
SERIES B, DUE JULY 1, 2047 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Northern Pacific Railway Company has elected 

to lg and pay *< on Spamers i ot bx pr pea ae ee pee a 

ment Mortgag \ ies B, at of their princi amount, toge 
h principal nmount to sid date, in accordance with the terme of said bands and 

the provisions of Article Ten of the Refunding and Improvement Mortgage, dated July 1, 1914 


interest on such princi 


from Northern Pacific Railway Company to 
William S. Tod, Trustees, an 

orough of 
a premium of 10% of such pri 


any coupon for interest 2 ppearesn g to any 
become and be null and “ 


Cou bonds should be presented and surrendered for pa 
able July 1,.1946, and thereafter atta 

and presented for payment in the usual manner. Interest due January 

1, 1946, on fully registered: bonds will. be payable only upon surrender of such bonds for re- 


aleceaah ain ik aan 
1, 1946, may be d 


demption. Registered bonds, in cases where 


ment to anyone other than the regi owner 
is desired, must be accompanied by proper instruments of assignment ane pon gga | 4 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


New York, 23. Y., September 26, 1945 


that on January 1, 19 

yable upon each of said bonds at the office of J. P. 
Be ttan in The City of New Yor 
1 amount, and a 
to said date. From and after January 1, 1946, 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


nding and Improve- 
ther with accrued 


Guaranty Trust y of New York an 

a6 psa i and be due and 
organ & Co. In ted, in the 
N. Y., the principal t , together with 
ecrued interest on such principal amount 
interest on said bonds will cease to accrue and 
such bond and maturing after said date will 


t and redemption ,as 
. Coupons due January 


By A. M. Gottschaid, 


Secretary 





OFFER OF PREPAYMENT 


Holders desiring to receive immediate payment of the full redemption price including 
do 80 a presentation and surrender of said 


interest to January 1, 1946, 


office of J. P. Morgan & Co. in 


York, with the January 1, 1946, and subsequent coupons attached. 


bonds at the 
of Manhattan in The City of New 














| 





Atlanta, Birmingham and 


Notice of Redemption of Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Atlanta, Birmingham and Coast Railroad Company by 
esolutions of its Board of Directors adopted July 19, 1945, has exercised its option, under 
ts petition for Incorporation and the .Certificate of Incorporation issued to it by the 
jecretary of State of the State of ia, to redeem and will redeem on January 1, 1946, the 
vhole "5s ou par value Preferred Stock at the redemption price of 
‘103.00 per share together with an amount equal to five per cent per annum share 
rom 1945, to said date of redemption, and that on said date the aforesaid redemp- 
‘on pr per share ($105.50) will payable and will be at the office of 
“he Chase Na’ nk ty of New York, 11 Broad Street ew York 15, N. Y 


1s Agent of Fe oe » upon surrender the certifi 
vanied by a Letter of Transmittal ees, fitied in and 
From and J an tight to 


my 
after January 


ease to accrue and all rights of the holders of sich stock 
ce. 
Stock will be 


‘ ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM AND COAST RAILROAD COMPANY, 
vated: New York 6, N. Y., September 20, 1945. * 


ape” 





Coast Railroad Company 


ends on the Preferred Stock shal! 
shall cease and determine except 


ve di 


only a small part of the probable } 


and intangible force operating to 
produce a price inflation. | This 
would be particularly true if they 
were attempted at this. time. 
Measured in such terms the en- 
visioned ‘savings’ obviously would 
have been only an illusion.” 

In exploring the possibility of 
an upward revision in the short- 
term certificate rate, particularly 
as to whether this would consti- 
tute an effective and sound public 
measure, and whether the over- 
all benefits would be commen- 
surate with the cost to the Treas- 
ury, the report said that the costs 
to the Treasury on the basis of a 
275 billion debt would be about 
75 millions—a small sum today. 
Such a move would constitute an 
eminently sound policy in exactly 
the same respects that its alter- 
native ts unsound. Such a small 
upward revision may appear in- 
significant but its importance 
arises from the fact that (1) the 
resulting cost is small, and (2) 
the basic change in policy is great. 

‘By such a step the Government 
would move from a_ prolonged 
stand in favor of cheaper money 
to ohne in which its primary aim 
would be to achieve stabilization 
ef the existing structure of inter- 
est rates. The psychological ad- 
Vantages of this major policy 
change would be virtually incal- 
culable in waging an anti-infla- 
tionary fight. 

Discussing the incidence of 
Government trust fund invest- 
ment, the analysis continued: 


“Finally, we resurrected an old 
worry—the Government trust 
funds and the provisions for their 
investment. The survey of these 
funds and the effect of their in- 





In V-Loan Drive 


- Kidder, Peabody & Co., 17 Wall 
Street, New York City, has won 
first place in the Victory Loan 
Drive in the Wall Street broker- 
dealer syndicate, in number of in- 
dividual subscriptions, it was an- 
nounced, with a.total of 3,045 sub- 
scriptions, topping the next’ near= 
est competitor by a mar, of 931 
subscriptions. is is Fo 
Drive led by Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. in number of individual sales 
in New York. In the Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixth War Loan Drives, Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. won top place; 
and was second in the- Seventh 
War Loan Drive. . Me 

office of Kidder, 


The Boston 
Peabody & Co. also led the field 
in Boston in the number of indi- 
vidual sales in the banking and 
investment division, in the Vie- 
tory Loan Drive, and in the Fifth, 
Sixth and Seventh War Loans. _. 

In the dollar volume of sales 
Hayden, Stone & Co. took first 
place with sales of $40,788,000. 





vestment requirements illustrates 
how truly futile it is to endeavor 
to obtain any further reductions 
in future Treasury annual interest 
payments. It also underscores 
with decided emphasis the degree 
by which debt management will 
have a profound effect on our 
financial economy.” 


© 











business on Monday, 


prices: 


Bonds will be 


above mentioned $5,000,000 


within sal pael, as it ma 
i lot (to the nearest $1,000) 
Bonds in excess of said $5, 


presented. 





made after the close of business cn | 


By: F. D. LEMMON, Vice President. 





Prevayment Privilege 
Holders of the above-mentioned Preferred Stock may at any time on ard after October 1, 


945, obtain payment of th 


e full re‘emotion price thereof ($195 50 -per sharc) upon surrendc: 


of their stock certificates at the office of the Agent as aforesaid. 


per $1,000 Bond. 


Washington, D. C. 
December 3, 1945. 








SOUTHERN RATEWAY COMPANY 


To the Holders of Southern Railway Company’s 


Development and General Mortgage Bonds, 
6% Series, due April 1, 1956; 


and 
Development and General Mortgage Bonds, 


02% Series, due April 1, 1956. 


Southern Railway Company hereby extends until the close of 
Becember 


purchase, for retirement, $5,000,000 P' 
~ gate of the two bond issues set out in the 


Six Per Cent Series 


For each $1,000 Development and General Mort- 
gage Bond, 6% Series... 
together with accrued interest onthe principal 
amount from October 1, 1945, to December 31, 
1945, inclusive, (being $15.00 foreach $1,000 Bond). 
; Six and One-half Per Cent Series 
For each $1,000 Development and General Mort- 
gage Bond, 613% Series. 
together with accrued interest on the principal 
amount from October 1, 1945, te December 31, 
1945, inclusive, (being $16.25 for each $1,000 Bond). 


Aertiorrete ye $1,180.00, 


iow ss's tvesds kOe wORE $1,220.00, 


Bonds should be presented at the office of the Company’s Agent, 
The First National Bank of the City of New York, # 
New York 15, New York. Coupon Bo 
April 1, 1946, and all subsequent coupons attached. Registered Bonds 
must be assigned in blank or be accompanied by appropriate detached 
assignments, with signatures guaranteed. Ee 
id for/in the order in which presented until the 
incipal amount shall have been 
acquired, provided, however, that the Company reserves the right 
(a) to accept such additional principal amount 
esire, accepting such proportion of each 
resented as the aggregate amount of 
900 determined by the 
accepted hears to the total additional i ge amount presented, 
without preference between the two i 
amount offered in excess of the first $5,000,000 principal amount 


The Agent will pay, with reference to any Bonds presented for 
account of the owners thereof b 
Member of a National Securities Exchange or Member of the Na- 
tional Association of Security Dealers, Inc. (such Bank, Trust 
Company or Member not being the owner), a commission of $2.50 


All Bonds purchased are to be cancelled, and United States Stamp 
Taxes are not payable on the sale. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 

























24, 1945, its offer to 
96 amount in the aggre- 
eading, at the following 


all Street, 
nds must be surrendered with 


Bonds, if presented 


Company to be 


eries, or (b) to reject any 


any Bank, Trust. Company, 


By Ernest E, Norris 
President, 
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Who is the cause ‘of every war? 

It’s business! . 

Who makes so many nations sore? 

It’s business! 

Who turris the inside inside-out? 

Who wrecks this world without a 
‘doubt? 

Who brings the atom bomb about? 

It’s business! 

4 If. 

Who keeps the world NOT up to 
snuff? 

The pants maker! 

Who makes men get a 


rough? 
The tooth paste kings! 
Who is the cause of every scrap? 
Who starts wars with a finger 
snap? 
Who er me food for all this 
p? 


The pesakiast food magnate! 


III. 
Who spoiled the Eve and Adam 
team? 


The shirt. trust! 

Who ruins every lovely dream? 
The cigarette corporations! 

Who a some people quarrel- 


little 


While pe live as chum to 
chum? 

Who takes away my bubble gum? 

The Ladies Garment Trades! 


(Reprinted from the Sun Dial of the New York “Sun,” by H. I. Phillips) 


Business — After Listening to Prof. Laski 


Who parts the pti and the 
Yanks? 

United States Steel! 

Who turns out all those awful 
tanks? 

General Motors! 

Who splits the little atom up? 

Who makes the kitten scratch the 
pup? 

Who is to blame for Mr. Krupp? 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx! 


V. 


Who made J. Caesar what he was? 

The Manufacturers Association! 

Who made Attila tick and buzz? 

The Chamber of Commerce! 

Who makes me sometimes hard to 
please? 

Who puts that green stuff in green 
peas? 

Who puts the sting in bumblebees? 

The Rotary Clubs! 


VI. 
Who’d make this world a kindly 
place? 
Yours truly! 


Who hos ali earthly jars efface? 

(Don’t ask!) 

Who to all problems has the pass- 
key? 

Who boldly tackles every task-y? 


Who else but good old Dr. Laski? 
(Phone 6n request. Day or night 
service.) 





Heads 
Pils, Bod Ga 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Spencer 
D. Wright, Jr., partner of Wright, 
Wood & Co., was elected Presi- 
dent of the Bond Club of Phila- 
-delphia at the club’s annual meet- 
ing and dinner held at the Racquet 
‘Club. William .K. Barclay, Jr., of 
-Stein Bros.’ & Boyce, was elected 
Vice-President;. John C. Bogan, 
Jr., of Sheridan, Bogan Co., was 
elected Secreta 





ry; and Edgar J. 


‘Loftus, of Elkins, Morris & Co., 
was elected Treasurer. 

Chauncey P. Colwell, of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
retiring President, was elected to 

the board of governors for term 
and. Willard S. 


Philip L. Lee, ‘Wurtz, Dulles & Co. 
were elected for terms expiring 
in 1948. 


Wm. McGovern Joins 
Siaff of Baker & Go. 


Baker & Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York City, announces that 
William J. McGovern has joined 


the unlisted trading department 
of their firm. 











Rotan, Mosie and 
Moreland to Be Formed 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Rotan, Mosle 
& Moreland, a new New York 
Stock Exchange firm, will be 
formed on December 27th, with 
offices at 806 Rusk Avenue, Hous- 
‘on, and in the American Na- 
tiona) Insurance Building, Galves-. 
ton. Partners will be Edward 
Rotan, who will acquire the Ex- 
change membership of William G. 
Curran; J. Marvin Moreland; Earl 
W. Godbold, Jr.; Everett E. Mell- 
inger and Arthur C. Cooper. Mr. 
Rotan was formerly principal of 
3eorge V. Rotan Co., with which 
Mr.. Mellinger and Mr. Cooper 
were associated. Other partners 
n the new firm were all formerly 
dJartners in Mosle and Moreland. 


Rn Teg _—— 
Merrill Lynch Changes 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 

Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other lead- 
ing Exchanges, will admit Kath- 
leen M. Hargrave, Harold F. John- 
son, William R. Lovett, and Rob- 
ert C. Rooke to limited partner- 
ship as of January 5. Albert G. 
Boesel, general partner in the 
irm, will become a limited part- 
ser effective December 31. 
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(Continued from page 3005) 
decent living quarters—not trail- 
ers and makeshift barracks. - 


Now all of this construction de- 
mand, especially the demand for 
housing, ‘is geared into almost 
every industry in the country. 
These “feeder” industries are the 
whole run of consumer durable 
goods.“ Together, they add up to 
employment for some four and a 
half million workers. ©Next to 
agriculture, construction is the 
largest industry in the country. 
In a 40-hour week the. construc- 
tion industry, together with its 
“feeder” industries, can produce 
better than 10% of our total na- 
tional production. 


Thus, the health and well-being 
of your industry is of the greatest 
concern to the nation as a whole. 
Should your industry be afflicted 
oy a fatal disease—and I make no 
bones about it when I tell you that 
the disease I have in mind is in- 
flation—and I am talking to you 
as one business man to another— 
should your industry become bed- 
ridden with inflation through 
blind greed for only fat or swol- 
‘en profits, then it will have suc- 
seeded in sickening our entire 
economy. If people cannot buy 
what you build because of high or 
nflated costs, then the boom now 
vxefore the building industry will 
*ollapse after a brief period just 
as sure as fate, 


Four-Fifths of the People 
Underhoused 


The building industry histori- 
cally has always been able to mar- 
ket houses to that one-fifth of 
our population which can afford 
to pay high prices. But it has not 
‘erved adeauately or wisely the 
other four-fifths of our population. 
Three-fifths could pay just rea- 
sonable prices for dwellings. The 
remaining one-fifth are in dire 
need of subsidized housing. But 
together, these four-fifths of our 
population -represent a tremend- 
ous, untapped and _ continuing 
market. 

It is to this market that the 
building industry must turn. Not 
only to meet the urgent housing 
needs of this overwhelming por- 
tion of our population; but be- 
cause if their demands for hous- 
‘ng are not met—if they are 
1eglected—then the prosperity 
which should so richly grace our 
‘and will evavorate. The four and 
a half million jobs which the build- 
ing industry could supply toward 
our national goal of “maximum 
Zainful” employment will not ma- 
erialize. And the building indus- 
try, every phase and facet of it, 
will be in a terrible mess. 


As a business man I know that 
you builders want to build houses 
that people can afford to buy. It 
makes good business sense, be- 
cause you sell more houses that 
vay. But the reason you haven't 
»xeen able to make houses cheaper 
ind sell them cheaper is because 
vou have tangled with and be- 
-orre surrounded by a lot of ob- 
*tacle-—some of them of your 
wn choosing. These obstacles can 
eorrectly be labelled ‘“‘cost ob- 
stacles.”” And while they stand 
high in the path of your indus- 
try’s progress—high in the path of 
full profitable production and full 
fainful employment for’ the 
American people —-they are ot 
‘mmrnvable They must not be im- 
movable. They are obstacles that 
can be cleared away only by the 
most honest. thinking, the clearest 
understanding, and the _ boldest 
action that can be collectively 
eiven to the task. I say “collec- 
tively” because they involve real- 
tors, the building industry, labor, 
and Governmert down to the 
smallest Town Council. 


Obstacles to Building. 


These obstacles, as we in the 
Department of Commerce~- see 
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them after careful study, can be 
enumerated as follows: ; 


Building Industry's Part in Low Cost Housing — 


control on land values, on con-nator would have to work most 


struction, and on finished houses. 

(2) The lack of year round 
work and an assured basic annual 
wage for the workers in the in- 
dustry. 

(3 )The oppressive and restrictive 
practices now being carried on by 
some construction industry sup- 
pliers, and the restrictive agree- 
ments between management and 
labor in the construction field. 

(4) The continuance by most of 
our municipalities of antiquated 
building codes, which restrict the 
use of new and cheaper materials 
and in many other ways add to 
the cost of construction. 

The removal of these obstacles 
is the Number One job facing the 
industry today. For we are going 
to have houses built that more of 
our people can afford to buy, de- 
spite the selfish interests of those 
who have chained their present 
mental attitudes to unrealistic 
past performances. The public will 
not wait impatiently forever. 


Price Control 


T want to discuss one by one the 
points I’ve enumerated. The first 
is price control. You gentlemen 
know what happens when infla- 
tion hits the housing industry. 
You saw it happen after the First 
World War, and again in the late 
1920’s. You know what symptoms 
identify this disease. The prices of 
land and of new and old structures 
rise rapidly. This encourages the 
fly-by-night speculator to dabble 
in the building game. He jumps in, 
puts up a few cheap structures, 
and takes out a fancy profit. In so 
doing he further bids up land val- 
ues and the cost of materials. This 
makes it just so much tougher for 
the legitimate builder to operate. 
Banks and other credit sources 
see the bubble grow, and knowing 
that it has to burst, they withdraw 
from the building field—and the 
industry is soon in a serious and 
costly depression. 

The responsible and legitimate 
business men in the building in- 
dustry should champion and sup- 
port needed price control legisla- 
tion—legislation which should re- 
main in effect until the dangers 
necessitating it have safely 
passed. 

They should likewise support 
such additional legislation as has 
already been introduced and as 
may be contemplated, designed to 
avoid serious immediate pitfalls— 
to establish stability in the indus- 
try and to assure its continued 
growth and progress and needed 
contribution to the general wel- 
fare and soundness of the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

Legislation such as has been 
suggested in the bill introduced 
by Congressman Wright Patman 
of Texas, which authorizes the 
President to appoint a housing co- 
ordinator who would be in a po- 
sition to mobilize the whole econ- 
omy behind the housing industry. 
He could expedite the production 
of building materials and he could 
channel them into that type of 
construction end housing where 
the reed and the market is great- 
est. He could set ceilings on new 
*ouses. These ceilings would take 
into consideration present mate- 
rial costs, labor costs and an am- 
ple margin of profit. 


He would also have the author- 
ity to apply ceilings to future sales 
of existing houses. He could take 
etrong action to see that specula- 
tive excesses in land did not hin- 
der construction activity. 

He could pout his weight behind 
the drive for new homes in the 
areas where the situation was 
most urgent. He would have the 
overall power necessary to cut red 
tane and get things done. 

This is a direct and forthright 
anproach to helw lick the housins 
shortage—to make the volume of 
vroduction of houses: pors'ble an¢ 
to help assure the producticn 


-houses that more of our people 


ean- afford to buy. 





(1) The ‘lack’ of effective price ‘ 


Quite obviously such.a co-ordi- 





closely with all elements involved 
and secure their best help and co- 
operation in developing a proper 
plan of procedure and support in 
its full and successful implemen- 
tation. Thus a most serious “cost 
obstacle” to the wholesome prog- 
ress of the industry can be re- 
moved. 


All-Year-Round Work 


Now I come to the second point 
I previously made—the lack of 
year round work and an assured 
basic annual wage for the work- 
ers in the industry. This “cost ob- 
stacle” is not an artificial one. Un- 
like booming land values and 
speculative profits, this problem 
cannot be solved by legislation. 
But it can be solved by wisely ap- 
preciating the demand for housing 
as well as by the application of 
some good hard thinking—ingen- 
uity and sound, common business 
sense. In an industry which must 
now strive to give more consum- 
ers housing they can afford to buy, 
the present high hourly wages 
paid to the mechanics and labor- 
ers of the building trades are 
helping “hamstring” this goal. 

Labor is not at fault in demand- 
ing this high hourly rate of pay: 
The fault lies with the industry 
itself. When you consider that the 
building trac workers are em- 
ployed on an ave ge of only thir- 
ty-two weeks ou. of the year, then 
whatever they demand for hourly 
pay must include remuneration 
for the twenty other weeks the in- 
dustry cannot give them work. 


I want to take this occasion to 
correct a mistaken impression thac 
many people have about the weges 
of building trades workers. There 
is widespread belief that~* these 
workers make big money because 
of the high hourly rate of pay 
they receive. On the contrary, a 
building trades worker's income is 
less than that which his fellow- 
workers make in a manufactur- 
ing plant. The average annual in- 
come received by the building 
trades worker prior to the war 
was less than $1400. During the 
War it crept up to over $2000. But 
this increase was largely the result 
of overtime paid during the rush 
to get munitions plants built and 
other needed construction built in 
the speediest possible time. 


Now nobody can argue against 
the fact that “‘a laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” Building trades work- 
ers are skilled mechanics end 
should be paid well for their 
work. I believe they would be 
willing to take less pay per hour 
if they had better assurance of 
year round work and an annual 
bas.c wage permitting the decent 
standard of living to which they 
are entitled. 

A true measure of income is not 
a man’s hourly wage but his an- 
nual income and it’s this annual 
income that determines his stand- 
erd of living. 

An assured basic annual wage 
would go far toward bringing 
down building costs and helping 
stabilize the industry. There are 
many ways this objective can be 
reached. One method is by com- 
bining as cooperatives, so that fa- 


cilities can be exchanged and’ 


sheds built where prefabrication 
of some parts of a structure can 
be carried on at all times. Another 
method is by making year-round 
work possible by “tenting” the 
job, when_ weather necessitates. 
In this age of tremendous scien- 


tific advancement there should be. 


“0 reason why construction of all 
kinds, especially that of houses, 


cannot be carried on in all kinds’ 


of weather. During cold weather 


these tents can be heated. In this: 


manner, shoring and concrete 
work could be carried on. The 
‘original carpenter or brick laying 
‘work can. be carried on under this 


kind of tenting. And when the 


reof is completed the tent can be 


taken down. Windows can then. be. 


‘boarded up and in cold weather 


the interior-of.the-house can- be 
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heated so that the plaster work, 
the plumbing, the electrical work 
or the rest of the carpenter work 
can be carried on without stop- 
page. 

Paradoxically, an assured an- 
nual wage in the building indus- 
try not only would mean lower 
construction costs, and thus more 
sales of houses, but at the same 
time it would mean more jobs and 
higher annual wages for the work- 
ers. Thus, the “cost obstacle” of 
seasonal high hourly wages is a 
challenge to the growth and pros- 
perity of the buliding industry. It 
is a challenge to the industry’s 
ingenuity and engineering ability. 
It is a challenge that can and must 
be met. It is a “cost obstacle” that 
can and must be removed if we 
are to build houses whose costs 
are within the means of more of 
our people. 

Yes, there are many who say 
this cannot be done. There are 
many who say some time in the 
future We may find a way to do 
it. Leaders, aggressive and wise, 
however, will find a way to do it 
now and thus reap for themselves 
the fruits of their leadership. 


Restrictive Practices 


The third “cost obstacle” I made 
reference to earlier is the oppres- 
sive and restrictive practices now 
being carried on by industry, 
management and labor in the con- 
struction field. These practices are 
illegal in many respects, and- are 
harmful to the industry in the 
over-all. They are also militating 
against the years of full profitable 
production and full gainful em- 
ployment that can lie ahead for us, 

One of the worst practices—a 
practice that has been under the 
scrutiny of the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission —is the retailer-en- 
forced agreement against building 
manufacturers. In this type of 
agreement, some building supplies 
retailers boycott a building ma- 
terials manufacturer if he should 
sell supplies to a volume builder 
or contractor direct. Thus, where 
a volume builder or contractor 
could lower the cost of construc- 
tion by a considerable amount of 


money, he is blocked in his efforts.. 


Although the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has leveled _ several 
“cease-and-desist” orders on such 
retailer groups, reports indicate 
that this practice is still being car- 
ried on sub-rosa. Plumbers also 
make agreements whereby they 
refuse to install the plumbing un- 
less the plumber is permitted to 
furnish his own material. The 
same is true of electricians and 
other contractors or sub-contrac- 
tors. All these practices are in re- 
straint of trade. Restraint of trade 
means restraint of employment 
—not free enterprise. 


Freedom of individual enter- 
prise means freedom of competi- 
tion—not license to destroy com- 
petition or to establish monopoly. 
All these practices are helping to 
keep the cost of housing beyond 
the reach of the average Ameri- 
can family. They can be stopped 
at once through the cooperation of 
builders’ associations like yours 
with the Federal Government. 

With regard to the restrictive 
agreements between management 
and labor, and suppliers in the 
construction industry—these re- 
strictive agreements exist in most 
large cities. They usually exist be- 
tween building associations and 


local labor unions. Sometimes 
they exist between local unions 
themselves. These agreements 


cause more hours of labor to be-~ 
spent upon a. particular installa-. 


tion than are necessary by the 
farthest stretch of the imagina- 
tion. Since these agreements are 
city-wide, every builder has rel- 
atively the same additional costs 
that his competitor has—costs that 
are usually. passed on to the pur- 


‘chase price of a house, or to the 
‘building owner. 
.. These 
‘these outgrowths of the depression 
years 


“make-work” affairs, 
when construction labor 
was. in large part walking the 
streets and very understandably 





sought to proiect itself by limita- 
tion of work agreements, have no 
right to existence in these: days. 
They are no more productive of 
full employment than are the re- 
strictive provisions of cartels and 
other monopolistic understand- 
ings. During the war these agree- 
ments were waived because there 
was plenty of work. There is more 
than plenty of work in the years 
of full production that lie ahead. 
if these agreements are not abro- 
gated at once they will do more 
aarm to building labor than good. 
If they are not discarded it will 
pe because of unfortunate short- 
sightedness. 


Let me cite some examples of 
these agreements. In some cities, 
glass put in a window sash by a 
manufacturer must be taken out 
by a builder and the window re- 
glazed by a member of a local 
glazing union. The same treatment 
is usually accorded factory-wired 
electrical fixtures. The wires must 
be taken out and then put back by 
1 member of the local electrical 
union. Paint spray guns and simi- 
lar labor saving devices are a fa- 
vorite taboo with unions. In some 
“nstances, where a five or six-inch 
paint brush is practical, no wider 
‘than a four-inch brush is per- 
nitted. Jurisdictional disoutes are 
all too frequently settled by divid- 
ing the work. A member of one 
union sets the beam while the 
rival attends the setting. There is 
no end to a list of this kind. 

Now, no~ single restrictive 
agreement such as I have drawn 
your attention to, exists on a na- 
ion-wide scale, and no single 
employer-union agreement 
amounts to much in a specific in- 
stance. But when these restric- 
tions are all added up, the aggre- 
gate is very costly. Both industry 
and labor must take immediate 
steps to cancel out these agree- 
ments, these “cost obstacles” to 
lower cost housing. The solution 
should be found in the assurance 
of plenty of work, in full produc- 
tion and full employment. 


Building Code Restrictions 


The last “cost obstacle” I want 
to expound on is building codes 
-——codes which restrict the use of 
new and less costly materials, 
new methods of construction, and 
which deny the development of 
technological progress in_ the 
building field. It must be recog- 
nized that building codes by their 
very nature are restrictive, and 
that their purpose is to protect 
the public from dangerous prac- 
tices. But it must also be recog- 
nized that many codes, through 
long usage, have acquired a kind 
of sanctity although they are out- 
of-date, and, in a good many in- 
stances, just plain ridiculous. Take 
the example, of the code of one of 
our large midwest cities. In this 
instance the code is so worded as 
to prohibit the use of a certain 
type of fireproof wallboard. Yet 
this product, manufactured in 
about 30 bvlants throughout the 
United States, is of standard qual- 
ity, and has wide acceptance. It 
has been tested and approved by 
our National Bureau of Standards. 
The quantity used per million dol- 
lars worth of construction has 
more than trebled in the last de- 
cade. Hundreds of million feet 
were used by our armed forces. 
But the home owners and build- 
ers of this large city are deprived 
of its use and of the economy of 
its use. 

In another city the- code re- 
quires the thickness of brick walls 
te be 12 inches for dwellings, 
when 8-ineh walls are generally 
aceepted. in most other cities. 
Thus, an unnecessary cost is added 
to the purchase price of new 
homes in that city. 

‘In still another city the code is 
written so that there is a depen- 
dence on minimum = dimensions, 
rather than on safe working 
stresses: For example, this code 
requires 2x4 studs without. per- 
mitting construction of equiva- 
lent: strength but of different di- 
mensions, such as glued panels. - 


Then there is the code in an- | 


wartime experience with a na- 





ether large city which requires 
that the first floor of a dwelling 
be constructed to withstand. a live 
load of 50 pounds per square foot, 
when most other cities have found 
40 pounds per square foot to be 
more than reasonably safe. 

These are not isolated examples. 
But they all add up to the reason 
why the skeletal structure of a 
house is so unduly costly. What is 
needed is a national building code 
which every city and community 
ean adopt, perhaps with minor lo- 
cal variations. Starting with the 


tional building code for defense 
housing; the Department of Com- 
merce is exploring the possibili- 
ties of further action in this direc- 
tion, 

‘ane mechanics of change in 
codes are unduly cumbersome. 
But the area of technical dispute 
in most codes is relatively small. 
There is no need for codes of cer- 
tain cities to go beyond the safe 
standards established by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, or be- 
yond the limits established in the 
codes of comparable cities. This 
does not imply the building of 
“Jerry” structures. The standards 
established by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards is a guarartee 
against that. The correction and 
modernization of codes is a 
“must”! Horse - and - buggy day | 
codes represent an entirely un- 
necessary and burdensome “cost 





] obstacle” in the path of low-cost | 


housing. 
Construction Division of Com- | 
merce Department 


The building industry will not | 
find itself alone in fighting for the ! 
removal of any “cost obstacle.” 
The Department of Commerce 
now has a new construction divi- 
sion which was organized for the 
sole purpose of assisting any and 
every phase of your business. This 
division. will concern itself with 
the promotion of year-round con- 
struction, the removal of restric- 
tive clauses in the building codes, 
and the removal of costly man- 
agement-labor restrictive agree- 
ments. In short, it will concern it- 
self with helping the building in- 
dustry to achieve the fullest pro- 
duction possible. 

Our construction division wlil 
also furnish you with statistical 
and research. information, as well 
as information on material _pro- 
duction. The free enterprise sys- 
tem can work best when business 
has knowledge of the facts and is 
able to make its plans on the basis 
of facts. 


Incidentally, our figures show 
that the production of materials 





is on the upswing, and even tak- 
ing into account a normal amount 


of work stoppages due to strikes 
and bad weather, we should just 
about skim through -the early | 
spring. We think that by summer 
the present scarce materials such 
as lumber, brick, gypsum lath, 
sheet steel, and soil pipe will be 
in reasonably fair supply although 
anventories and a completely 
rounded line of these materials 
may not be available until. fall. 
We must recognize that this com- 
ing spring will be for the building 
industry a rather trying period. 
But no builder should be gloomy 
or discouraged. By early fall ma- 
terials should be available to meet 
all building demands. 


Building Prospects 


When the materials picture is 
normal again the building indus- 
try should be all set to go. Begin- 
ning now, every day should be 
used to prepare for what is com- 
ing. Never before has the building 
industry had so great and chal- 
lenging an opportunity of fitting 
our mass production skill and 
techniques toward the problem of 
satisfying the housing needs of all 
our people. As business men you 
must consider the full extent of 
your market. The vast majority of 
our citizens have low annual in- 
comes. They are the backbone of 
our country. They are the greatest 
potential mass market in this 
country for housing, and their 
housing need is the most pressing 
problem facing the country today. 

There is neither magic nor mys- 
tery in the production of low-ccst 
housing. No builder can afford to 
sit back and wait for some star- 


’ (Continued fro 
back to sev iucas, Boome Ah or 
may again come into fashion, 
which case the common 
stock co tatio may lose mar- 
ket a al. 

A pent closely related to 
leverage is the company’s 
of growth. Where growth has been 
rapid in the past, and appears 
likely to continue above-average 
over the next year or so, investors 
are willing to pay a little more for 
the common stock. In the case of 
Florida Power, the populartiy of 
the offering may have been due 
in part to expectations of rapid 
growth in this territory as fore- 
cast by the management. In the 
case of Central Arizona attention 
was also called to the consistent 
growth record. - 

Another factor is the possible 
loss of war business, especially 
where the company may have 
important transit interests or an 
unusually heavy proportion of in- 
dustrial sales of electricity. 

Public relations with consumers 
and with state and federal regula- 
tory authorities also enter into 
the picture. Dates of renewaie ge 
important franchises are sig - 
cant since municipalities may ex- 
act rate concessions as the price 
of renewals. Questions of pos- 


; sible sale to public power agencies 


are important, as with Puget 
Sound P. & L. Many other factors 
enter into the picture, but the 
ones mentioned above are perhaps 
the most significant in appraising 
market value. 





tling new mechanical invention to 
reduce the cost of construction. 
You cannot cure a chronic disease 
with a headache powder. The 
problem must be tackled at its 
source. Fight to get rid of the ob- 
stacles in the way of lower con- 
struction costs. That must be the 
first objective, to which every- 
thing else is secondary. 

The building industry should 
take the initiative in lowering 
construction costs. As business- 
men, any other role would be a 
costly error. Now is the time for 
the industry to take a page out of 
the history of other industries— 
and build in the interest of the 
consumer at a price the consumer 
can afford to pay. This not onl 
makes good business sense, but it 
is the only method by which our 
country will achieve full profit- 
able production and full gainful 
employment. This is a challenge 
the building industry must face 
with boidness and vision—with 
considered action and with con- 
certed action. In this direction lies 
the progress that can be ours if 
we will it so. 





Hourwich & Co, Opens 
in New York City 


Hourwich & Co. has 
formed with offices at 27 William 
Street, New York City. Partners 
are Iskander Hourwich and 
Arthur Vare. Mr. Hourwich has 
been in business for himself from 
1934 to date. Mr. Vare, who has 
just received his discharge from 
the Army, was formerly with 
Jesse Spier & Co, for 15 years. 
The firm will transact a general 
business in corporate and mu- 
nicipal securities. 


| Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


to Admit New Partners 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co., mem- 

bers of the New York Stock Ex- 

change, will admit Wilfrid Wood 


and Weatherly Reinmund to part- 
nership on January 1. They will 
make their headquarters at the 
firm’s New York office, 1 Wall 
Street. Mr. Wood in the past was 
a partner in Coggeshall & Hicks. 























New Issue 


Dated January 2, 1946 





December 17, 1945. 


$214,000,000 


Federal Land Banks 


144% Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


Not Redeemable Before January 1, 1951 


The Bonds are the secured joint and several obligations of the twelve Federal Land Banks 
and are issued under the authority of the Federal Farm Loan Act as amended. 





The Bonds are eligible for investment by savings banks under the statutes of a majority of the States, 
including New York and Massachusetts. The Bonds are also eligible for the investment of trust furds 


under the statutes of various States. 





10034% and accrued interest 





This offering is made by the twelve Federal Land Banks through their Fiscal Agent, 
with the assistance of a Nationwide Selling- Group of recognized dealers im securities, 


Charles R. Dunn, Fiscal Agent 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Due January 1, 1953 
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The $64 Question 


The Trustees of The George Putnam Fund of Boston in the 


current Portfolio Review comment on a question raised by the 
Investment Company Committee at the recent annual meeting of 
the National Association of Securities Commissioners. They report 
that the question, What protection does the investor have against a 
drastic general market decline? was treated somewhat facetiously by 





Some of the representatives at the 
‘meeting. 

- The Putnam Fund Trustees be- 
lieve that these present prosperous 
times present a real challenge to 
all in the industry. Bull markets 
invariably lay the foundations for 
later crippling losses. This is 
especially true of investment com- 
panies, where such a large pro- 
portion of the new money always 
comes in near the top of the cycle 
‘when optimism is strongest. 

. The review concludes: “The 
dangers inherent in this situation 
‘can be minimized, however, by a 
clear recognition on the part of 
the dealer and salesman of the 
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functions and characteristics of 
different: trusts. It is an impor- 
tant part of each dealer’s job to 
fit the fund to the purpose and to 
the times.” 


Superior Performance 


In a current memorandum on 
Commonwealth Investment Com- 
pany, the sponsor, North Amer- 
ican Securities Co., compares the 
performance of the  Barron’s 
prize-winning programs with that 
of Commonwealth. Figures show 
the standing of the winning pro- 
grams at each anniversary date 
and Commonwealth’s management 
record during the same period. 
The winning list with the best 
over-all record had a_ six-year 


| gain of $20,189 in value and total 


income of $32,562, or a total gain 
of 52.7%. Commonwealth had a 
six-year gain of $90,443 in value 
and total income of $32,238, mak- 
ing a total gain or 122.7%. 


Reconversion Nearing Completion 


National Securities & Research 
Corp. devotes the current Invest- 
ment Timing to a discussion of re- 
conversion and its effect on indus- 
tries. The report states that 
President Truman recently re- 
ported that this country’s indus- 
trial manufacturing plants and 
facilities are about 93% recon- 
verted. 

A brief resume of the present 
position of 10 industries with re- 
spect to reconversion is given and 





the following conclusion is 
reached: 

“American business has per- 
formed a remarkably efficient job 
in the last four months. The 
manufacturing plant of this coun- 
try in the physical sense is already 
practicaliy reconverted from war 
to peace production and the pro- 
cess. should be virtually com- 


pleted by the end of this year. 
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Some industries had no problem 
at.all; others had it to a moderate 
d and a few faced a serious 
p em. After the temporary 
handicaps of the present wave of 
strikes and the OPA price ceiling 
policy are removed, the industrial 
produetion of the nation should be 
in high gear for several years.” 


Just as if You Had a Million 
Dollars 


In a eurrent Investment Bul- 
letin on American Business Shares, 
Lerd, Abbett comments on the 
advantages available to small in- 
vestors through investment com- 
pany shares. Large investors, 
points out Lord, Abbett, have 
recognized the importance of and 
been able to obtain diversifica- 
tion, continuous supervision, 
value, thorough study and plan- 
ning. Small investors have either 
not realized the importance of this 
degree of management, or it has 
not been available to their means. 
As a result, loss and hardship 
have all too frequently been suf- 
fered by those who could least 
afford it. 

By the purchase of investment 
company shares, smaller investors 
may enjoy all the advantages 
available to larger investors. In 
essence, investment companies 
represent a banding together of 
thousands of investors of all de- 
grees of net worth to secure the 
advantages previously. enjoyed 
only by the wealthy. In other 
words, states this sponsor, whether 
the amount available for invest- 
ment is a few hundred or a few 
thousand, “It’s just as if you had 
a million dollars.” 


Diversification Pays Again 
Selected Investments Co. uses 
the recent history of Bendix Avi- 
ation Corporation common stock 
as an example to show the advan- 
tage of diversification. Before the 
war, Bendix was primarily an au- 
tomobile equipment © company. 
During the war, the company ex- 
panded its lines, turned out a 
volume of war products at many 
times the rate of its peacetime ex- 
perience. But it was, and is, be- 


lieved by many that Bendix will 
do a very much bigger business 
in the coming years than it did 
before 19490. 

However, on Nov. 21 the direc- 
tors of Bendix met and declared a 
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of the 75¢ that had been expected. 
The stock broke sharply in price. 
But Bendix was only one out 
of more than. one hundred invest- 
ments owned by Seleeted. During 
the same period many of the 
other stocks held by Selected 
maintained their dividend rates 
and in a few cases raised them. 
And many other stocks were ris- 
ing in price while Bendix was 
falling. 

The conclusion is reached that: 
“This is just one more excellent 
illustration of the value of wide 
diversification. A poor experience 
in one holding is frequently more 
than offset by good results in 
others.” 


Diversified Investment Fund 


An attractive “anniversary” 
folder is at hand from Hugh W. 
Long & Co. on Diversified Invest- 
ment Fund of New York Stocks. 
In a covering letter the sponsor 
comments that this fund was 
formed in response to a country- 
wide demand for an investment 
fund designed to produce liberal 
income from securities carefully 
selected for that purpose. 

At the completion of its first 
vear the Fund has $6,889,114 of 
assets, 492,826 shares outstanding 
and neariy 3,000 shareholders. 


Railroad Equipment Orders 

In a recent Railroad Equipment 
News, Distributors Group reprints 
two news items from ihe Dec. 13 
issue of the “Wall Street Journal.” 
The first item deals with the re- 
cent order from the New York 
Central System for 420 passenger 
cars to cost $34 million. This or- 
der constitutes the largest single 
order for passenger cars in the 
history of American railroading 
and represents 22 streamlined 
sleeping car trains. 

The second item announces the 
inquiries from France for $85 
million of railroad rolling stock. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Distributors Group—cCurrent is- 
sue of Steel News; revised folders 
on Steel Shares and Railroad 
Equipment Shares of Group Se- 
curities. Selected Invest- 
ments Co.— Memorandum show- 
ing diversification of a $10,000 
investment in Selected American 
Shares; current issue of “These 
Things Seemed Important.” .. . 
Lord, Abbett—Investment Bulle- 
tin on Union Bond Fund B; cur- 
rent issues of Abstracts. ... Na- 
tional Securities & Research Corp. 
—Current issue of National Notes; 
memorandum showing portfolio 
changes; Current Information 
folder on all National sponsored 
funds. ... Hugh W. Long & Co, 
—Up-to-date folder on Steel In- 
dustry Series of New York Stocks; 
memorandum showing complete 
1945 dividend information on the 
various Series of New York 
Stocks. 

Dividend 

Institutional Securities, 
A semi-annual 


Ltd.— 
distribution of 


$.0375 per share on Insurance 
Group Shares payable Jan. 31, 


First of. Texas Gorp. 
in San Antonio, Tex. 


SAN ANTONIO,.TEX. — The 
First of Texas Corporation has 
been formed with offices in the 
Transit Tower, to engage in the 
securities business, specializing in 
Texas municipal bonds. ; 

Officers are: Major William 
W..Payne, now on terminal leave 
after serving three and one-half 
years with. the. Southern Defense 
Command and Eastern Defense 
Command, President. Major Allan 
K. Shackleton, who served with 
the 30th Division in the European 
Theater and with the 52nd Troop 
Carrier Wing, Secretary, and 
Lieut. Robert G. Day, now on ter- 
minal leave after seven years with 
the Sécond Division, - Assistant 
Secretary. 

Major Payne began his career 
in the investment business in 1925 
with the Central Trust Company 
of Topeka, Kans. He was Man- 
ager of the Bond Department un- 
til 1933 when he became a partner 
in Estes, Payne & Company. In 
1940 he organized the Columbian 
Securities Corporation of Texas 
in San Antonio and was Vice- 
President and Manager of this 
organization at the time he en- 
tered the service in 1942. 


Kaiser & Co. to Admit 
Five to Partnership 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Kaiser & Co., Russ Building, mem- 
bers of the New York and San 
Francisco Stock Exchanges, will 
admit Charles Quine, Leslie E. 
Rowell, Charles P. Burgess, 
Charles C. Horton to general part- 
nership, and Edward L. Turking- 
ton to limited partnership on Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Quine, Mr. Rowell and 
Mr. Burgess have been with the 
firm in San Francisco for some 
time. Mr. Horton is Manager of 
the New York office, 20 Pine St. 


Standish Rejoins Staff 
of Townsend, Graff Co. 
Townsend, Graff & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of New York Stock Exchange, 
announces that John W. Standish 
has been released from active 
military service and has resumed 
his association with them. 


—— 
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Government and the 


Insurance Business 


- (Continued-from page 3007) 


if the principles of tree govern- 
ment and free enterprise are t. 
survive in this world, they mus 
be defended and preserved by the 
people of the United States who 
have inherited them from the pa- 
triots and the statesmen who wrote 
the Declaration of iIndepenaencét 
and the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Government organization and 
business organization are the in- 
struments by which the American 
ideals of political and economic 
freedom can be maintained. They 
must both be democratic, that is 
to say, they must proceed from 
the people, from all of the people. 
They must both be designed to 
serve the public interest. When- 
ever either political organization 
or business organization fallsunder 
the domination of group or class 
or special interest, it ceases to be 
the sort of organization the found- 
. of this nation sought to estab- 

| Sais 

This brings me to insurance 
and to the specific problem with 
which you, as persons engaged in 
the insurance history, are most in- 
timately concerned at the mo- 
ment. t me say that the reports 
which have come to me from the 
various industry committees, from 
State insurance commisioners’ 
committees and all others inter- 
ested in insurance, indicates that 
an honest effort is being made to 
adjust the insurance business and 
its regulation to the decision of 
the Supreme Court that insurance 
is commerce and to the law of 
Congress approved by President 
Roosevelt on March 9, 1945. I con- 
gratulate the industry on its ef- 
forts because if it succeeds—and 
I think it will succeed—it will 
have done much to show all in- 
dustry how the delicate balance 
between government and business 
may be preserved in a manner 
_ will protect the interests of 
all. 


Expansion ef Central Power 


The great evil of our time is the 

expansion of central power, ar- 
bitrary central power, ‘sometimes 
exercised by private groups, some- 
times exercised by Government. 
In either form it is the foe of free- 
dom. When any private group un- 
dertakes to establish sich con- 
trols over any branch of the eco- 
nomic system .as to deny oppor- 
tunity and freedom to others, it 
launches ‘itself upon the road to 
authoritarian government. 
_ The Act of Mar. 9, 1945, was an 
invitation to the insurance indus- 
try and to the states by the Con- 
ress to set up a formula of state 
regulation which will preserve a 
free economy in insurance by 
preserving competition and ban- 
ishing the evils of monopolistic 
central control. It was a declara- 
tion by the legislative authority of 
the United States of a desire to 
strengthen state regulation by 
closing the door to private regu- 
lation. Surely it must be clear to 
business leadership that such an 
invitation, proceeding from the 
government in Washington, 
should be promptly accepted, be- 
cause it affords not only an op- 
portunity to avoid all the. dangers 
of central government control, 
but an opportunity also to make 
secure real freedom of opportun- 
ity in the industry itself. Yours is 
the chance to establish the “grass 
roots” rule for business whereby 
alone we can escape the world- 
wide trend to central power. 

It is not an easy task. It is not 
one that can be performed by 
Smart legalistic construction of 
the language of-the Act of Mar. 9, 
1945. It is not a problem that can 
be solved by narrow construction 
of the letter of the law or by seek- 
ing to make of it a cloak to hide 
some private purpose. It is a prob- 
lem that can be solved only by 


| 


anerence to the spirit of the law. 
‘hat spirit is the desire of Con- 
ress to preserve a free economy 
overned in the public interest by 
he authority of all of the people 
ind not by any small group even 


<shough they may be regarded as’ 


well qualified to manage, but 
whose authority does not proceed 
from the people. 


Federal Regulation of Insurance 


It takes no lawyer to read Pub- 
tic Law No. 15 of the 79th Con- 
gress and construe it in the spirit 
of American institutions. ou 
need no lawyer’s brief to expound 
this statute. In the plainest of 
plain words it expresses the belief 
of Congress “that the continued 
regulation and taxation by the 
several states of the business of 
insurance is in the public inter- 
est.” “Regulation” is the longest 
word in that sentence and it con- 
tains only four syllables. It is 
sometimes pretended that regula- 
tion is a hard word to under- 
stand, particularly when it is ap- 
plied to business, although it is a 
word which has been in the Con- 
stitution of the United States from 
the very beginning. There never 
was any doubt in the constitu- 
tional convention that Congress 
should have the power to “regu- 
late commerce.” Congress has al- 
ways exercised that authority in 
one degree or another and the 
states have always exercised it. 
Business has prospered and ex- 
panded under it, because regula- 
tion in the public interest is good 
for business as well as for the 
public. Unregulated business 
tends to develop abuses, and the 
greater the distance between the 
people and managerial authority, 
the greater the tendency. 

To “regulate” means only to 
provide rules and the American 
ideal of business regulation is to 
regulate in the public interest. It 
does not mean to control in the 
sense of taking over or absorbing. 
Therefore, when Congress de- 
clared in the first sentence of 
Public Law No. 15 that “the con- 
tinued regulation and taxation by 
the several states of the business 
of insurance is in the public inter- 
est,” Congress made it clear that 
it was not trying to take ‘over the 
business of insurance or to-.estab- 


lish rigid regulation from Wash- 


ington, Congress’ wanted .to ‘stim- 
ulate and revive: state: authority 
and a free competitive economy. © 

I say it sought to establish a 
free competitive economy. under 
state regulation and I say that this 
is the clear purport of the law be- 
cause it is so. stated in the-act in 
two separate clauses which are 
not difficult to understand. 

The first of these is the proviso 
that after Jan. 1, 1948, the anti- 
trust laws shall be applicable to 
insurance ‘to the extent that such 
business is not regulated by state 
law.” The second is the famous 
moratorium clause which states 
that until Jan. 1, 1948, the anti- 
trust laws and the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act “shall not apply to the 
business of insurance or to acts 


‘in conduct thereof.” 


There you have, first, a positive 
declaration that the federal anti- 


trust laws shall apply after Jan. . 


1, 1948, if “insurance is not regu- 
lated by .state law,” and, second, 


an exemption from the anti-trust 


laws for a limited period, an ex- 
emption that was granted solely 
for the purpose of affording time 
for adjustment. 


Then there follows another very 
simple statement that nothing 
contained in the Act of Mar. 9, 
1945, “shall render the said Sher- 
man Act inapplicable to any 
agreement to boycott, coerce, or 
intirnidate, or act of boycott, coer- 
cion, or intimidation.” Thus Con- 


‘gress made it clear, first, that the 





Federal prohibition against coer- 





cion stands unimpaired through- 
out the moratorium period; sec- 
ond, that there is only a limited 
moratorium’ from the anti-trust 
laws, and, third, that the anti- 
trust laws, after the expiration of 
that period, are revived in all 
their vigor if state regulation fails. 

Why was Congress so concerned 
about the anti-trust laws? That 
answer, too, is simple. It was be- 
cause Congress knows that pri- 
vate monopoly is the direct road 
to totalitarian power. The private 
group which attempts to set up a 
fence around its own privileges 
and power and to exclude all 
others from engaging in business, 
or to make.it difficult for others 
to engage in business by penaliz- 
ing competition, is working 
against the public interest. It pro- 
motes the concentration of eco- 
nomic power and by bringing 
about that concentration it makes 
the expansion of government 
power inevitable. That is why 
there. never has been a time un- 
der our system when combina- 
tions and -eonspiracies to restrain 
trade have not been illegal. To re- 
strain trade is to deny opportun- 
ity. To deny opportunity is to de- 
feat the basic objective of free 
government, 

So-Congress has invited the in- 
surance industry and the states to 
regulate this business in such a 
manner as to keep it free. There 
is to be no unregulated area so far 
as restraints of trade are con- 
cerned, Nobody in Congress who 
had any. part in the preparation of 
this law had the slightest notion 
that this law was a grant of power 
to the states to permit combina- 
tions or conspiracies in restraint 
of trade. Over and over again it 
was asserted that the states will 
regulate the industry or the fed- 
eral government will. 


Does Not Prohibit Insurance 
Agreements in Public Interest 


This is not to say that agree- 
ments among companies -are pro- 
hibited. They are not. It is not to 
say that the states must prohibit 
all such agreements. Certainly not. 
Agreements which are plainly de- 
signed to serve the public interest 
or to strengthen the companies by 
preserving their solvency are not 
forbidden. The aim is not to make 
it difficult for the insurance in- 
dustry: to do business, but only to 
prevent ‘abuses through agree- 
ments or combinations among pri- 
vate groups to fix prices or con- 
trol the industry or to make it 
difficult for any private group to 
engage in’ the insurance business 
at all except on the terms of an- 
other private group. 

What we have, therefore, is an 
invitation to the states:to become 
the umpires of a free ‘economy 
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and the saviours of private enter- | established; if the states by the 


prise by regulation that will keep 
it free. Never was it more neces~ 
sary than it is now that business 
leadership and government lead- 
ership should cooperate to achieve 
this end. 

It will not be sufficient, how- 
ever, merely to announce the 
principle or to —_ laws in the 
several states which merely for- 
mally assert state authority. If 
there is to be state regulation, the 


states must have. insurance de-|. 


partments which are competent to 
regulate, that is to say, which are 
competent to examine, audit and 
understand the complexities of the 
insurance business. 

As long ago as March, 1941, the 
Temporary National Economic 
Committee, which,.as you may re- 
member, made an investigation of 
life insurance, pointed out that 
state appropriations usually are 
insufficient to do more than pro- 
vide for perfunctory examination 
of insurance companies. It pointed 
out that most commissioners of in- 
surarice serve only two to four 
year terms and that the changes 
are so rapid that frequently com- 
missioners are replaced before 
they have really become acquaint- 
ed with their tasks. The TNEC 
recommended the strengthening 
of state insurance departments by 
laws which will make them better 
able to deal with the competent 
executives of the highly organ- 
ized insurance industry. 


Better State Regulation Called For 


The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has pro- 
posed better state supervision. In- 
formed people in the industry 
know that it is essential as, for ex- 
ample, the editor of Best’s Insur- 
ance News who, in the issue of 
July 2 of this year, asserted that 
“most people in the business 
know that there are some very 
weak links in state supervision.” 
That does not apply, I am happy 
to say, to the State of New York 
or to the State of Massachusetts 
or to other states that could be 
mentioned. It is a most encourag- 
ing fact that at a recent meeting 
of the American Life Convention 
in Chicago, Commissioner Jas. M. 
McCormack of Tennessee, who is 
also President of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, declared that “It is high 
time that we explore the advis- 
ability of recommending a_ uni- 
form statute setting up high stand- 
ards of state supervision —a uni- 


form statute governing the organ- | - 
qualifications of the | - 


ization and 
various insurance departments.” 
If this is done in the state laws 
which are passed before Jan. 1, 
1948, and the competence of the 
states to regulate is thus firmly 
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sibility of affirmative regulation 
and if the insurance ind a 
through its leaders, gives first 
consideration to the protection of 
the public interest in its recom- 
mendations tq the state legisla- 
tures, the invitation of 
will have been accepted and the 
industry will have avoided the 
danger of either private or public 
control. 

Let me repeat, the issue of our 
time is the conflict between free 
enterprise and the state managed 
economy. Wherever we 

across the seas, there we 

the authoritarian state arising. 
Great Britain and France are ex~ 
perimenting with the nationaliza~ 
tion of industry. The Communist 
believes that a free economy can~- 
not survive because, he says, cap- 
italism cannot protect itself 
abuses. Free enterprise, 
inevitably develops mon 
particularly so in our 


ducted by small managerial 
grouvs who are beyond regulation 
in the public interest by local 
communities or by the people. The 
advocate of stateism we 
monopoly because he knows that 
it is only a way station on the 
road to totalitarianism. 

This is the challenge which hag 
been presented to the insurance 
industry and to the states. Lead~ 
ership in business and in govern- 
ment can keep ente 
leadership is unself enough, is 
courageous enough and vigilant 
enough to do it. By the Act of 
Mar. 9, 1945, the government at 
Washington has laid the problem 
in the laps of the states and of the 
industry. It is yours to make or to 
break. You can keep the insur- 
ance industry free and when you 
do so you will be setting an exam~- 
ple for all business and all gov- 
ernment in every other branch of 
our economy. 


H. F. Boynton & Go. 
to Open in New York 


H. F. Boynton & Co., Inc. is be- 
ing formed with offices at 2 Wall 
Street, New York City, to engage 
in the investment business. er-- 
bert F. Boynton principal of the 
firm will retire from F. S. Mose-— 
ley & Co. on January 1. 
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(Continued from page 3017) 
Grouping it all together we call it 
transportation. From the stand- 
point of the user transportation is 
a single implement. It is a tool. It 
is created not for itself but for the 
use of others. It must, of course, 
under our system of free enter- 
prise, not only pay for its keep but 
pay a profit to those who supply 
the capital to create it and keep 
it running. 

But transportation must serve 
the public first and its own inter- 
ests second. It is that public serv- 
ice and not the self-interest of the 
agencies of transport that influ- 
ences Congress in its approach to 
transportation. It is from the 
standpoint of predominant public 
interest that we must expect the 
agencies of transport and the us- 
ers of transport to approach their 
problems. Unless we jointly, the 
Congress and the people, seek 
every possible means of adjusting 
self-interest to public needs, and 
succeed in doing so, we will get 
nowhere. Legislation enacted in 
the vacuum created by selfish 
pressure groups without strict re- 
gard to the needs of the people is 
merely empty phrases and mean- 
ingless words. 

When the Hon. Clarence F. Lea, 
Chairman of our Committee, in- 
troduced last July a_ resolution 
calling for a thoroughgoing sur- 
vey of postwar transportation, he 
made a comment before the House 
that so brilliantly pictures the sit- 
uation that I can do no better than 
to quote him here. 

“This problem,” said Mr. Lea, 
“is vital because transportation is 
the connecting link between our 
producing machine and the con- 
suming public. Without adequate, 
economical transportation our 
' whole economy can bog down, no 
matter how much energy, wisdom, 
and capital industrial executives 
may put into the other phases of 
reconversion from a war economy 
to an economy of peace.” 

He pointed ott further that fail- | 
ure to provide a legislative rem- | 
edy to meet the needs of our! 
transportation system, or failure 
to focus the thought of leaders in 
the transportation field upon) 
their own responsibility, apart 
from legislation, can prolong for 
many years this nation’s period of 
reconversion, And he truly said 
that it might even throw our 
whole economy into chaos. 


As one member of the Subcom- | 
mittee that will conduct this in- 
quiry, I can assure you that we 
will devote all the time and all the 
energy that is necessary to the 
prosecution of our study. We hope 
and expect to find the answers to 
some of the problems that are 
perplexing to you as users and 
providers of transportation. These 
same problems have likewise 
perplexed the users and pro- 
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Solving the Transportation Problem 


viders of transportation through- | ties are, however, and tremendous 
out the nation but we do not know | as may be their achievements, it 


what all of those problems are. | 
We do not know how they meas- 
ire up in your job of meeting the 
zsemands of the public you serve. 
We can only find out what those 
ogroblems are from you and we 
gant to know how you look upon 
chem and from what angles you 
:pproach them. 


Not te Rewrite Interstate 
Commerce Act 


Let it be understood, however, 
hat We do not expect to rewrite 
he whole Interstate Commerce 
Act. We believe that we can do a 
yretty thorough job within the 
tatutory framework that has been 
sreated over the many years that 
aw has been on our statute books. 
You will agree, I am sure, that the 
2xpansion of the services of the 
newer forms of _ transportation 
and the vast changes that have 
iaken place recently in our econ- 
omy have made much of this 
.ramework obsolete. Indeed, obso- 
escence set in many years before 
che war but just as that catastro- 
yhe has opened up new vistas in 
nanufacturing, it has also opened 
new vistas in transportation and 
aas multiplied and magnified its 
sroblems. 

The Congress, in view of the 
significance of transportation to 
ill of our people, will endeavor to 
ipply itself in a _ statesmanlike, 
objective fashion to finding the 
right answers. 

In dealing with a matter of this 
‘xind we should be statesmen and 
“orget local and regional interests 
and hope the people who appear 
before us with their recommenda- 
lions will do likewise. 

If we are to be representatives 
of all of the people we must ex- 
pect the people whom we serve 
to forget self-interest when they 
approach common problems. We 
grow the finest melons and corn 
and cotton in the world in Ar- 
kansas but if you here in New 
York can’t get them, due to a 
breakdown in transportation, we 
both suffer. What we need from 
you, I wouldn’t know but there 
are other states that are less in- 


sure my pepole will wish me as 
their representative to act also as 
your representative in my ap- 
proach to this inquiry. 

I hope and believe that I have 
an open mind. Personally I am 
prepared to find that some of the 
views I held a few years ago, on 
transportation, may be quite er- 
roneous when I have examined all 
of the facts inherent in the new 
conditions that surround our pres- 
ent transportation problems. 

We frequently hear our trans- 
portation facilities in this country 
described as a “transportation sys- 
tem.” Magnificent as these facili- 


will not be extended beyond that 


However, in 
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is not true to describe them as a 
“system.” ; 

What we have, in fact, is a far- 
flung conglomeration of transpor- 
tation systems and independent 
agencies, This is due largely to the 
enormous variety of needs, geo- 
graphically and economically, 
which these systems have been 
created to meet. It is also due in 
oart to the fact that each system 
and each mode of transportation 


has grown up under our system 


of free, competitive enterprise 
largely through the inspiration of 
competition. This competition has 
been not alone that of the enter- 
prisers who have created our 
transport agencies, In many cases 
a mushrooming and_ sporadic 
growth has been stimulated by in- 
tense competition among geo- 
graphic and economic areas. 


The Problem 


Let me devote a few moments 
to the task of laying before you 
some of the factors that give this 
transportation problem of ours 
such compelling interest to both 
the people and the Congress. 

The history of the economic 
progress of the world is in a very 
large sense, the history of the de- 
velopment of  transportation— 
cheap and efficient. You men 
know that the thing which deter- 
mines your ability to do business 
profitably is the extent of your 
market. To all business enterprise 
the business of transportation has 
an importance exceeded by no 
other. It is transportation and 
only transportation that deter- 
mines the extent of the market of 
any business. 

Now what have we at this time 
in the way of facilities? We have 
30,500 miles of navigable inland 
waterways served in peacetime by 
more than 11,000 vessels. At the 
beginning of the war there were 
more than 8,000 miles of coastal 
and intercoastal water routes com- 
peting with rail and highway 
users. 

There are 1,302 railroad com- 
panies of which 136 are Class I 
roads operating 230,000 miles of 
privately-owned tracks and thou- 
sands of terminals, freight depots, 
repair shops, ard other supple- 
mentary and maintenance facili- 
ties. 

While in 1919 this country had 
less than 10,000 miles of hard sur- 
face highways, we now have near- 
ly one and one-half million miles 
of such roads, 230,000 miles of 
which have been built with fed- 
eral aid. -Operating over these 
highways, at the beginning of the 
war, were 26,200 trucking com- 
panies and more than 1,500 motor 
bus companies, together operating 
five million vehicles. : 

Also there are 3,000 airports in 
the United States and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority has plans 
for 3.000 more. There are nearly 
35.000 miles of lighted airways. 

Then, too, there is an extensive 
network of pipe lines, expanded 
greatly during the war. It, too, is 
a factor to be reckoned with. 

Going back to the highways, 
we have to consider, as a most im- 
vortant competitive force, millions 
of motor vehicles, privately owned 
and operated, trucks and passen- 
ger cars. _ 

All of these facilities have dem- 
onstrated beyond question their 
ability to serve our people. They 
must continue to do this and per- 
form even more satisfactorily than 
in the past. Our only hope is that 
our regulatory system and our 
statutory framework may be per- 
fected to aid them in this effort. 
Our aim shall be-to prevent un- 
bridled competition between pri- 
vate carriers and common Carriers 
and among. common carriers 
themselves... from destroying the 
value of this fine instrument. 


People’s Huge Bill for 
Transportation 


id 


strument and they pay a huge bill 
for its use and maintenance. They 
are paying not only through direct 
charges but also through taxation. 
They have paid this bill in the 
past without serious complaint be- 
cause they know they must have 
the service. Fram farm and from 
factory a stream"of produce flows 
through the channels provided by 
transport and this stream must 
never stop or we would starve and 
freeze and disappear as a nation. 

The size of the transportation 
bill that the people of this coun-- 
try are paying is suggested by our 
appropriations for roads. Since 
the passage of the Federal High- 
way Act of 1916, approximately 
three and three-quarters billions 
of dollars have been authorized by 
Congress for expenditure on fed- 
eral highways. This includes one 
and one-half billions authorized 
last fall for expenditure during 
the first postwar years. The over- 
all cost of our highway system has 
never been ascertained but the 
figure is very large. Add to the 
three and three-quarters billions 
authorized for federal aid, the 
state, county and city funds that 
have been expended on streets 
and highways and the figure will 
run up into almost astronomical 
proportions. But whatever it costs 
I am certain that highway users 
consider the investment well 
worth while for they are still ask- 
ing for more. 


I will not burden you with fur- 
ther statistics. I have dwelt on the 
road situation because I assume 
that is your predominant interest 
but I will ask you to think of the 
billions of private capital that 
have gore into the construction of 
the roadbeds, terminals and other 
basic facilities of our rail lines 
and the other billions that have 
gone into the rolling stock of 
these lines. I will-also ask you to 
think of the millions that have 
been spent by federal and local 
governments for airline develop- 
ment and the billions of expendi- 
ture that are in immediate pros- 
pect. 

You will see, if you think clear- 
ly through these staggering fig- 
ures, what our greatest problem 
is. We must make the services 
provided by private capital con- 
tinue to be available to the users 
of transportation when they must 
compete with the billions of tax- 
free, interest-free, government 
capital in other facilities. If we 
cannot solve this problem, we 
must face the alternative. That al- 
ternative is not pleasant. 

Transportation must and will 
continue as a service to the peo- 
ple. You will never see a sign 
plastered on the door of a railroad 
station on any of our truck lines, 
“This road has been closed down 
by its owners.” A warehouse can 
go out of business whenever it 
finds it unprofitable to continue. 
A factory making hoe handles can 
close up any time it wishes. The 
stream of commerce through our 
transportation system cannot stop. 
It must continue as private enter- 
prise or become a government ac- 
tivity. * 


The Road to Socialism 


I can hear some who do not 
think through this problem say 
“and so what?” This view is very 
narrow. It holds that so long as 
trucks and railroads, bus lines and 
airlines roll and fly, we don’t care 
what happens to other elements of 
our business fabric. But there is 
much more to this picture than 
meets the eye blinded by self-in- 
terest, 

If you examine the history of 
countries that have gone over to 
socialism, you will see what I 
mean. The first step is the social- 
ization of transportation and com- 
munication. We. see in England 
today that almost first on the pro- 
gram of the new socialistic gov- 


transport. A few days after the 
government took over the banks, 
‘it took over domestic airlines. . I 
| warn you that what is happening 





The people have a huge invest-in England can happen and will 


. . ] 
ment in their transportation in- 


ernment is the nationalization of}. 





happen here if privately-financed 
transportation goes bankrupt in 
its unequal competitive race with 
government-aided transport. 

Let’s assume that the govern- 
ment can operate the business of 
transportation as efficiently as 
private enterprise. Let’s assume 
that your trucks will roll as ef- 
fectively for you if directed by a 
bureau in Washington as when di- 
rected from your office. I doubt 
this but it is possible. 

but what are you going to say 
about, turning over to politicians 
the largest single unit of purchas- 
ing power to be distributed by 
men who hold their jobs at the 
pleasure of a political party? This 
obviously could lead to totali- 
tarianism. 

What are you going to say about 
adding 3,000,000 transport em- 
ployees to the Federal payroll? 
They will vote. They will want 
new pension schemes. They will 
be in the driver’s cab. They will 
run your business because they 
will run the government! 

How long can industry and agri- 
culture exist as free enterprises 
with such a set-up? There is the 
answer to those who brush off 
this problem with a‘‘“‘so what.” 


After World War I 


Some 25 years ago we came out 
of World War I with a transpor- 
tation problem quite different 
from that facing us today. Then, 
we merely had to consider the 
railroads. Airlines did not exist. 
Motor vehicles were not serious 
competitors. All that we had to 
do was to rehabilitate our rail 
facilities after 26 months of gov- 
ernment operation which had 
been characterized by the worst 
service in transportation that this 
country has ever seen, either be- 
fore or since. I seriously doubt 
if anyone who had any experi- 
ence during those dreary <2 
months would ever contempiate 
the prospect of government oper- 
ation with anything but a shiver 
of horror and disgust. 

Fortunately our repair job at 
this time is much simpler. Ex- 
cept tor a brief period of threat- 
ened labor trouble there has never 
been any suggestion of govern- 
ment operation during the war 
which has just ended. P 

Everyone will agree that in 
meeting the demands of war, 
transportation did a magnificent 
job. When we approach the prob- 
lems of peace, however, we can- 
not reasonably expect it to work 
miracles and continue to exist as 
a part of our free enterprise sys- 
tem if we permit it to starve itself 
by unreasoning competition or 
impose upon it, through regula- 
tion, impossible restraints. The 
performance of highway, rail, 
water, air and pipeline transpor- 
tation was beyond anything that 
the American people had any 
right to expect. ‘This should be 
the best answer that can possibly 
be made to those who would force 
transportation into government 
ownership and operation. 

But this fine record will amount 
to nothing as an argument against 
government operation if we do 
not compose the potentially de- 
structive elements of transporta- 
tion into a serviceable tool. The 
job will not be an easy one for 
part of this implement will] be 
supported by private capital 
which must earn a return. Part 
of it will be supported by gov- 
ernment. capital that does not 
have to earn a return to inves- 
tors; the taxpayers provide. this 
capital. It is a problem similar to 
that which faced this nation when 
half of it was slave and half of it 
free; I-am optimistic enough to 
believe that we can find the an- 
swer without going through the 
throes of a socialistic revolution. 

Search for this answer we will. 
Searching for if we are. 


Progress of Inquity 


Our Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation has made much progress 
in its inquiry. This has been due 
in large measure to the fine co- 
operation that we have received 
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from many hundreds of users of 
transportation facilities, the oper- 
ators of transportation agencies, 
investors in transportation securi- 
ties and economists—students of 
and experts in transportation. We 
have received a great volume of 
statements, opinions and com- 
ments in response to the request 
which Chairman Lea sent out. 
This request went to thousands 
of individuals and companies 
throughout the country. Much of 
the material which we have re- 
ceived is highly significant and 
practical. It all shows how alive 
our people are to the importance 
of this problem. It indicates to 
me that Congress is on the right 
track. 

These statements are now be- 
ing digested and analyzed. We 
expect to publish them for the 
use of the Committee, the Con- 
Zress and the public generally. 
This publication, however, will 
not supply the only. basis for ac- 
tion by our Committee. Hearings 
will be held on any proposed 
legislation before it is reported to 
the Congress for enactment. 

I want you to know that we 
are making this study in your be- 
half. If you have received the 
list of Suggested Topics and have 
not replied, it is important to us, 
as your servants, that you do so 
at the earliest possible date. We 
want to have before us all the 
pertinent comment in time for it 
to appear in our preliminary pub- 
lication. If any of you wish to 
have copies of the topics sent to 
you, a request to the Committee 
addressed to the House Office 
Building will bring an immediate 
reply. 


Inquiry Topics Summarized 


A brief summarization of these 
topics will serve to indicate to 
you the thorough nature of our 
inquiry. They are grouped under 
nine main headings. The first 
heading is “National Transporta- 
tion Policy.” Under this we seek 
to find what criticism can reason- 
ably be directed against the state- 
met of policy in the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940. 

The second heading is “Regula- 
tion.” Under this we seek com- 
ment on: 

(a) Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of separate regulatory agen- 
cies for each mode of transporta- 
tion. 

(b) Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a single regulatory body 
for all forms of common carriers, 
reporting directly to Congress. 

(c) Should the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be reorganized 
in the light of present-day .condi- 
tions and post-war transportation 
problems? 


(1) If so, how? By changing 
its powers, its procedures, or 
the mechanics of its setup? 

(2) What would be the ob- 
jects to be sought by such re- 
organization? 

(d) The extent, if at all, to 
which any or all forms of common 
carriers should be exempt from 
the application of the anti-trust 
statutes where the activities in 
question are under the supervision 
of the regulatory agency. 


(e) To what extent should Fed- 
eral Government agencies be 
given powers to promote activi- 
ties of common carriers? 


(f) To what extent and under 
what circumstances are differen- 
tials th rates as between different 
types of carriers warranted or 
desirable; or necessary in fairness 
to the carrier; or necessary to give 
the public the inherent advantage 
of each? : ee 
| (g). What do you suggest to co- 
ordinate further our transporta- 
tion agencies, both within the 
same types and as between differ- 
ent types? 

Time does not permit me to go 
into further detail. I think you 
will see that we have overlooked 
very little. We have dealt with 
the subjects of finance, common 
ownership, taxation. Federal aid, 





interstate barriers to commerce, 
and the submarginal carrier. 


These Suggested Topics are not} of such carriers, So long as they 
to be construed as just another | operate strictly within the mean- 
We are quite sure | 
that you and every other busi- | 
nessman in the country has seen | 
We have | 
|; government agencies and 


questionnaire. 


quite enough of these. 
offered topics for discussion. They 
are subjects for comment. If any- 
one has anything to say on any 
subject not covered in our docu- 
ment, he may let himself go in 
any direction that he chooses and 
be sure that his opinions, if they 
are germane to the inquiry, will 
receive our careful consideration. 


‘Competition a Matter of Great 
Cencern 


From what I have said you 
can rightly judge that the matter 
of competition gives us the great- 
est concern. Our Committee will 
give much thought to this. We 
have the job of regulating com- 
petition not only between agen- 
cies of the same type but also be- 
tween different types. We realize 
that each mode of transportation 
nerforms a special and valuable 
service. Each has its advantages 
and disadvantages. Furthermore, 
each excels to some extent all of 
its competitors. 

These considerations make reg- 
ulation in the field of transporta- 
tion an absolutely necessary gov- 
ernment function. The job of the 
government, however, is not that 
of either punitive control or en- 
croachment on the field of man- 
agement. Its job is to try to as- 
sign to each mode of transport 
the type of service for which it is 
most useful. We must endeavor 
to set up a legal structure which 
will preserve the inherent values 
of each. 

Regulation, of course, must im- 
pose restraints on carriers. Sin- 
cerely carried out, with recogni- 
tion on the part of government 
agencies of their power for evil 
as well as good, regulation has in 
it substantial benefits for the reg- 
ulated agencies. 

A brief consideration of one of 
the important aspects of compe- 
tition will serve to illustrate the 
nature of the whole problem. 

From 1900 to 1920, except for 
the tonnage carried on the Great 
Lakes and by inland and coast- 
wise water services, the railroads 
handled substantially all com- 
mercial freight and passenger 
traffic. Today, however, both the 
older and newer forms of trans- 
port provide far more efficient 
facilities and promise to be of 
added competitive importance. 
Especially is this the case with 
waterways, highways and pipe- 
lines in the handling of freight 
and buses and airplanes in the 
handling of passenger traffic. 


Just before the last war began 
the railroads handled only 63% 
of the total freight tonnage, con- 
trasted with practically all of it 
during the early 1900’s. 


Beginning with the advent of 
steam, transportation was almost 
entirely the function of the com- 
mon carrier. Today vast tonnage 
is transported by farmers and 
manufacturers for their own ac- 
count. 


Obligation of Highway Users 


Those who use the vast facilities 
that have been provided by the 
taxpayers through our system of 
roads, which is the finest in the 
world, owe to the public the best 
possible service that can be given. 
The same responsibility rests with 
all other forms of transportation. 
I did not come here to lecture you 
on the conduct of your business. 
I think it might be useful, how- 
ever, to point out that some 85 
to 90% of the highway haulage 
of freight is by private and con- 
tract carriers and that only 10 to 
15% is carried by the common- 
carrier trucker. The private car- 
rier is immune from all regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The contract carrier has 
or none. This is as it should 


I personally do not wish to see 
further regulation of either the 
private or contract earrier and the 


situation is .entirely in the. hands 


-help us prevent. 





ing of the law they should be 
treated exactly the same as any 
other private business. They 
should be free from snooping by 
free 
from bureaucratic meddling in 
their management. 

But when either the private or 
contract carrier steps out of char- 
acter and seeks or accepts, for in- 
stance, those innocent-appearing 
return loads, he must realize that 
he has become, under the law, a 
common carrier. There is no more 
place in our economy for a black- 
market carrier than there is for 
any other black-inarket dealing. 

Abuse of privilege by a few can 
lead to the imposition of un- 
wanted and undesirable restraints 
upon the many. 

The members of your Associa- 
tion are performing a fine service 
to this nation. You are delivering 
food to our great cities. I want 
you to know that we of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House of Represen- 
tatives are your servants in aid- 
ing you in the performance of 
your job. We do not seek to be- 
come your masters. Furthermore, 
we will do everything in our 
power to prevent those who seek 
to become your masters from ac- 
complishing their purpose. We 
shall endeavor to reduce regula- 
tion to a minimum and to main- 
tain it as a benign service rather 
than as a force for the regimen- 
tation of your business. 

We ask you on the other hand 
to realize that you are a part of 
what can be a great transporta- 
tion system. If you and the other 
parts of that system realize this 
fact, we may see a real transpor- 
tation system in this country and 
not a mere conglomeration of 
transport facilities. 

The serving of 
failure to recognize that interest 
as merely a part and not’ the 
whole of any problem, cannot be 
tolerated in this complicated econ- 
omy of ours. The alternative is 
just around the corner — gov- 
ernment ownership, government 
operation, State socialism. In Eng- 
land there was no legitimate fault 
ito be found with the service that 
transportation has rendered to the 
nation. It did a job under terrible 
conditions that compares favor- 
ably with what transportation did 
for us. Yet, we find the govern- 
ment taking over transportation 
in a program for industrial so- 
cialization which reaches down 
even to the land itself. 


That is a thing which we do 
not want to happen here. That is 
a thing which you as the oper- 
ators and users of transport can 
The means are 
primarily in your hands, not in 
ours as your lawmakers. We can 
go just so far. You have the major 
task. You must make the law 
work. 





Charles S. Hirsch, Jr., 
to Form Own Inv. Firm 


Charles S. Hirsch, Jr., & Co. 
will be formed with offices at 25 
Broad Street, New York City, ef- 
fective. December 28. Partners in 
the firm, which will hold mem- 
bership in the New York Stock 
Exchange, will be Charles S. 
Hirsch, Jr., the exchange member 
and Mildred P. Arnold, general 
nartners; Carmen deM. Hirsch, 
limited partner. Mr. Hirsch was 
formerly a partner in Hirsch & 
Co 


Battin & Oberholtzer Join 
Staff of Yarnall & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—yYarnall 
& Co. announce the association 
with them of A. William Battin 
in their municipal department and 
Charles H. Oberholtzer in their 





| sales department. 


Mr. Battin was formerly. with 
Edward Lowber Stokes & Co. 


self-interest, 


| Commons and House of Lords 


The British House of Commons on Dec. 13, by a’ vote of 345 to 98, 
upproved the terms of the $4,400,009,000 loan to Great Britain by 
the United States. After voting for the loan, which must win ap- 
proval by the U. S. Congress before it is granted, Commons voted 
314 to 50 to ratify the Bretton Woods Monetary Stabilization Agree- 
ment, approval of which was one of the conditions laid down by 
tne United States for the loan.® 


The House of Lords on Dec. 18 
passed both the Bretton Woods 
agreement and the $4.4 billion 
U. S. loan bill after a perfunctory 
challenge of both measures by the 
Conservative opposition, it was 
noted in United Press advices 
from London, which, as given in 
the “Wall Street Journal” of Dec. 
19 also said: 

Only 98 of the 600-odd peers 
voted on the loan agreement at 
the close of a two-day debate in 
which the opposition, led by Lord 
Beaverbrook, virtually wasned its 
hands of responsibility for the 
American deal. 

The final vote was 90 for the 
loan and eight against it. 

The Bretton Woods agreement 
was approved unanimously. 


Lord Beaverbrook wound up 
the Conservative argument with 
a cautiously worded address urg- 
ing rejection of the loan on the 
grounds that it was “entirely un- 
necessary” at this time. The quick 
action on Bretton Woods by the 
upper house assured final British 
ratification of the agreement b 

Dec. 31, the deadline fixed by all 
signatories to that accord. The 
measure already had been ap- 
proved by the House of Commons 
and will go to the King for sig- 
nature. 

The loan arrangement, also pre- 
viously approved by the Com- 
mons, was not presented to Par- 
liament in the form of a bill and 
hence does not require royal sig- 
nature. : 


Stating that both votes in the 
House of Commons were recorded 
on second reading, a cablegram 
to the New York “Times” from 
London, Dec. 13, by Charles E. 
Egan, said in part: 

In voting approval of the loan 
the House committed Britain to 
the world trade policies advanced 
by the United States and agreed 
to work for a general reduction in 
world trade barriers, including 
Empire preference. 


The objections centered on con- 
cessions on Empire preference, 
Britain’s commitment to become a 
member of the Bretton Woods 
Azreement on International Mone- 
tary Policy, and upon the interest 
raie of 2% charged by the United 
States on the $4.400,000,000 credit 
that has been extended. 

When the matter came to a di- 
vision in the House more than 
60 members of Mr. Churchill’s 
party disregarded his plea against 
voting. More than 50 cast nega- 
tive votes and 10 voted in ap- 
proval of the loan proposals. 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, 
who replied on behalf of the Gov- 





ernment, maintained that although 
the Brtish Government had not 
got into its present financial dif- 
ficulties through any fault of its 
own, nevertheless “when you get 
int) difficulties you have got to 
get out of them.” 

The loan, he said, was not one 
to pay a war debt but an advance 
for food and machinery. 

“We have not been dealing with 
New York bankers,” he continued. 
“We have been dealing with the 
elected representatives of Amer- 
ica and I will not believe—neither 


will I have it said about them. 
withcut challenge—that the Amer-~° 


ican Government conduct their 
foreign policy in the light of a 
change made by the free, elected 
people of Great Britain.” 

Mr. Bevin’s remarks followed 
those of Mr. Churchill, in which 
the former Prime Minister voiced 
objections to the requirements at- 
tached to the American credit. 

“Tf the United States had seen 
fit to say ‘We shall give a grant 
in aid or a loan without interest’ 
it would have been very natural 
to share their benevolent act and 


understanding on other matters,” — 


Mr. Churchill said. “As it is, we 
seem to have the worst of it both 
ways. Everyone has drawn atten- 
tion to the proposal that sterling 
be convertible into dollars within 
so short a time as 15 months, 
whereas at Bretton Woods it was 
contemplated that there should be 
a delay of as much as five years 
before we accepted convertibility 
as a definite legal obligation. 

“This convertibility proposal 
within 15 months appears to be 
a proposition so doubtful and 
perilous that in practice we can 
only hope it will defeat itself. I+ 
is—in fact we hope—too bad to 
be true.” 

Mr. Churchill contended that 
Anglo-American relations “have 
decinitely become more distan{ 
and difficult since the establish+ 
ment of a Socialist Government” 
—a statement that was greeted 
by shouts of “No! No!” from the 
Labor benches. 

“Whatever may be said to the 
contrary,’ Mr. Churchill persisted, 
“our relations have deteriorated.” 

Paying high tribute to the un- 
selfishness of the American peo- 
ple, Mr. Churchill agreed that un-. 
dex lend-lease—“the most un- 
sordid act in the history of na- 
tiors’—the United States paid 
more than $5,000,000,000 in aiding 
the war effort and the common 





cause. 
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Outlook for Federal Taxation 


(Continued from page 3002) 

ctlve peginning wita the tax- 
able year 1946. These changes are 
ex to reduce the 1946 tax 
liabilities of corporations by about 
$3.1 billions and of individuals by 
$2.8 billions, making a total re- 
duction of $5.9 billions. 

During the consideration of 
these two 1945 tax bills, it was 
made abundantly clear, both by 
Congressional leaders and by 
spokesmen for the Administration, 
that the bills were regarded as 
interim relief measures, and that 
additional tax legislation is 
planned, such legislation to in- 
clude both tax reduction and tax 
reform. In fact, experts of the 
Treasury and Congress are now 
studying further tax revision, and 
Congress is expected to begin 
hearings on a new tax bill within 
a few months. 

This is an appropriate time, 
therefore, to look ahead in order 
to examine future potentialities in 
the field of taxation. 


The Postwar Revenue Goal 

In weighing the possibility of 
further tax reductions in the fu- 
ture, the first step is to estimate 
the probable size of the Federal 
postwar budget. The magnitude 
of the budget will tend to deter- 
‘ mine the dimensions of the rev- 
enue goal. 

The Administration and Con- 
gress are budget-conscious. They 
sincerely want to bring revenue 
and expenditures into reasonable 
proximity. In the coming delib- 
erations on tax policy, therefore, 
budgetary requirements will be a 
paramount factor. From this, I 
do not necessarily imply that the 
budget will in fact be balanced, 
but only that the size of the pros- 
pective budget will have an over- 
whelming influence upon tax pol- 


icy. 
The Postwar Budget 


It is, of course, not possible at 
this time to predict exactly what 
the Federal Government will 
spend in a normal peacetime year. 
It is possible, however, to make 
fairly reliable estimates of the 
amounts that would likely be 
spent to carry out existing policy 
as provided by present law. 
Rough guesses can also be made 
as to the amount of possible addi- 
tional costs which may be as- 
sumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in financing new programs 
now under consideration. Then, 
by combining the two groups of 
expenditures, a rough but usable 
budget estimate for a post-war 
year can be derived. 

Chart I shows actual Federal. 
expenditures during fiscal years 
1939 and 1945. It. also shows es- 
timates for 1948 assuming the 
continuation of present law and 
policy. 

War-Related Expenditures 


The most significant feature of 
the 1948 figures is the large 


amount required for war-related 
expenditures. 

The amount to be spent for na- 
tional defense is estimated at $5 
to $8 billions. The exact require- 
ment will depend, of course, 
upon the size and equipment of 
the armed forces, the extent and 
character of citizen military train- 
ing, and the magnitude of the mil- 
itary research program. More 
basically, it will depend upon the 
status of international relations. 
Clearly, present policy calls for 
defense expenditures far in ex- 
cess of prewar amounts. We may 
hope for a new era in interna- 
tional understanding that will 
make possible important reduc- 
tions in defense costs below $5 to 
$8 billions. At the moment, we 
cannot rely on such a favorable 
development. 

The cost of veterans’ services 
and benefits as provided under 
present law is estimated at $3 or 
$4 billions, and the interest on 
the debt at $5.5 or $6 billions. 
Both of these items are primarily 
legacies from World Wars I and II. 

Combining the estimates for the 
three items of war-related ex- 
penditures gives a total ranging 
from $13.5 to $18 billions—repre- 
senting perhaps 70% of the total 
budget. 


Other Expenditures 


The group of budgetary items 
classed as Other Expenditures 
may be regarded as the costs of 
ordinary peacetime government. 
Altogether, these items are esti- 
mated at $5.6 to $6.8 billions, a 
total amount not unlike the ex- 
penditures for these purposes in 
1939. It is noteworthy that among 
these items ‘the cost of General 
Government, i. e., of operating 
the governmental departments 
and bureaus, the Congress, and 
the judiciary, is estimated at 
about $1.5 billions—a relatively 
minor part of the total. 


Estimated Total Expenditures 


Combining the war-related ex- 
penditures and other expenditures 
gives an estimated total budget 
(exclusive of transfers to social 
security funds) of $19.1 to $24.8 
billions. The midpoint of this 
range is about $22 billions which 
may perhaps be regarded as a 
reasonable estimate of the total. 

It will be remembered that this 
estimate refers only to the cost 
of government assuming the con- 
tinuation of present law and pol- 
icy. Actually, there are numerous 
additional programs now under 
consideration by Congress or 
likely to be considered later. 
Some of these possible programs, 
as listed in the lower portion of 
Chart I, are: nonliquidating loans 
or grants to foreign countries; 
programs for promoting educa- 
tion, nutrition, health and: hous- 
ing; projects like the TVA for the 
development of river vaileys; 





additions to the social security 


Chart I 


Federal Expenditures 
(in billions) 


1948 
Sneevlative (Assum- 
ing Continuation of 


War-Related Expenditures 1939 1945 present Law & Policy) 
War or National Defense__..______ 1.2 90.0 5.0-8.0 
Veterans Services and Benefits__.. 0.6 2.0 3.0-4.0 
Interest on the Debt__........—| 0.9 36 5.5-6.0 
ars 2.7 95.6 13.5-18.0 
Other Expenditures 
Social Security (exclusive of trans- 
aid to Trust Accounts)__________ 0.4 0.5 0.6-0.6 
MN cdi ties ie os ios a gs wk ck se, 2.5 
Cee 1.0 0.3 1.0-1.5 
Aids to Agriculture.__._...___.___ 13 O38 i5c8 3 
General Government_____.._______ 0.6 0.9 1.5-1.5 
Transfers to Trust Accounts______ 0.2 0.5 0.5-0.5 
_ SO eee 0.1 1.7 0.5-0.7 
| _tles EIe ea 6.0 4.8 5.6-6.8 
Grand Total, All Expenditures_____ 8.7 100.4 19.1-24.8 


Possible Additional Items, 1948 
Loans or Grants to Foreign 
Countries 
Education 
Nut: ition 
Health 


Housing 
River Valley Development 
Expanded Social Security 


Additional Veterans’ Benefits 
Relief 





program to be financed out of 
general revenues; additional ben- 
efits to veterans for which there 
may be demand, and perhaps some 
form of relief to indigent per- 
sons. 

At this time, it is impossible 
to estimate accurately the cost of 
such of these additional programs 
as may be adopted. In my judg- 
ment, a conservative figure would 
be $3 billion. 

Adding this $3 billion to the 
estimated $22 billion for activities 
provided by present law and pol- 
icy gives an estimated total Fed- 
eral Budget for say 1948, of $25 
billion. My own feeling is that 
this is a conservative estimate. 
Indeed, I shall not be surprised 
if actual expenditures prove to 
be more than $25 billion. For 
exmaple, if there should be a seri- 
ous slump in national income, the 
budget would probably exceed 
this figure. 


Course of Expenditures and 
Receipts, 1945-48 

Given actual expenditures in 
1945, the official budget estimate 
for 1946 and the assumed post- 
war Federal budget of $25 billion, 
it is possible to indicate the prob- 
able course of Federal expendi- 
tures during the next several 
years (see Chart 2). 


During fiscal year 1945 (ending 
June 30, 1945), Federal expendi- 
tures were over $100 billion. 
During the present fiscal year 
1946, they are estimated officially 
at $66 billion. By 1947, they may 
be set roughly at $35 billion and 
in 1948 the “normal” peacetime 
level of $25 billion may be 
reached (see Chart 2). At least 
two years will probably be re- 
quired from the end of hostilities 
to liquidate unusual war expen- 
ditures and to shake the budget 
down to a peacetime basis. This 
conforms roughly to experience 
after World War I when fiscal 
1922 was the first normal year 
for Federal expenditures. 

Judging by the recent actions 
and the announced intentions of 
Congress, Federal tax receipts 
may also be expected to approach 
peacetime levels by 1948 (see 
Chart 2). The. tax reductions 
provided in the Revenue Act of 
1945 will be partially effective 
in fiscal 1946 and completely ef- 
fective by fiscal 1947. Any addi- 
tional reductions enacted in 1946 
will reduce receipts in 1947 and 
subsequent years. Net receipts in 
1946 may be reasonably estimated 
at about $35 billion and in 1947 
at about $30 billion. - Receipts 
may reach the assumed normal 
level of $25 billion by 1948. 


Thus, it is possible that the 
budget might be balanced, or 
nearly balanced, in fiscal year 
1948, provided (1) that tax rates 
are held high enough and (2) 
that the country remains pros- 
perous so that high revenue yields 
can be maintained and expendi- 
tures can be held to the $25 bil- 
lion level. 


In his recent testimony before 
the Senate Finance Committee, 
Secretary Vinson expressed the 
opinion that a budget of about 
$25 billion could be balanced in 
1948 if present tax rates (as re- 
vised by the Revenue Act of 1945) 
were held and if national income 
remained above $130 billion. 


Alternative Sources of Revenue 


Once the total revenue goal for 
the post-war tax system has been 
estimated, we can then explore 
the various possible methods by 
which this goal might be attained. 


The Federal revenue system 
may be divided into three major 
segments: (1) the individual in- 
come tax, (2) corporation income 
taxes and (3) miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, including commodity taxes, 
customs, estate and gift taxes, 
administrative revenues, etc. 





As shown by the black bars in 


‘In levying the tax, therefore, Con- 


‘opinion and to political pressures. 





Chart 3, the relative importance — 


CHART 2 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES AND RECEIPTS 
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of these three segments has 
changed during recent years. In| 
1939, out of total receipts of $4.9 
billion, about $1.0 billion was de- 
rived from the individual income 
tax, $1.3 billion from corporations 
and $2.6 billion from miscellane- 
ous receipts—the latter being the 
most important. In fiscal year 
1945, which was a peak year for 
Federal receipts, a total of $46 
billion was obtained. In that 
year, the individual income tax 
was the most important revenue} 
source, producing $19.0 billion. 
Corporation taxes yielded $16.4 
billion and miscellaneous receipts 
$10.6 billion. The latter group 
had become relatively the least 
important of the three sources, 
despite the fact that it included 
over $3 billion of extraordinary 
receipts from the renegotiation of 
war contracts and from the sale 
of surplus property. 

The basic question of post-war 
tax policy is this: What propor- 
tion of the $25 billion revenue 
goal will be derived from each of 
the three sources? 

Among many possible alterna- 
tive combinations of the three 
sources, several are shown by the 
cross-hatched bars in the right- 
hand portion of Chart 3. Each 
combination adds to $25 billion, 
but each invoives a somewhat 
different proportioning of the 
three sources. To determine 
which of the four might be most 
probable, we may first look into 
the question of post-war rates for 
the individual income tax. 


The Individual Income Tax 
The individual income tax is a 
direct tax affecting many people. 


gress is highly sensitive to public 


In connection with recent dis- 
cussions on tax policy, Congres- 
sional leaders have clearly indi- 
cated that substantial reductions 
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FISCAL YEARS 


in individual income tax rates, 
over and above those granted in 
the Revenue Act of 1945, are to 
be enacted later, Moreover, the 
public fully expects such reduc- 
tions. Thus, further substantial 
cuts in individual income tax 
rates seem fairly certain. 

However, if the individua] in- 
come tax is to yield as much as 
$14 billion, as suggested by Al- 
ternative I (Chart 3), little in the 
way of additional cuts can be 
made. This is indicated in Chart 
4, which compares several possible 
rate structures under the individ- 
ual income tax (normal and sur- 
tax combined). In this chart, net 
income is shown along the hori- 
zontal axis and bracket income 
tax rates along the vertical axis: 
The top solid curve shows the ac- 
tual rate schedule applicable in 
1945 and the next solid curve 
below shows the rate schedule for 
1946 as provided by the recent 
Revenue Act of 1945. The next 
(dotted) curve shows a hypothet- 
ical schedule which would. pro- 
duce about $14 billion of revenue 
in a prosperous post-war year. 
As can be readily seen, only very 
small additional reductions would 
pe possible if $14 billion were to 
be raised. For example, the rates 
applicable to the income bracket 
from $2,000 to $6,000 could be re- 
duced by only about one or two 
percentage points. 

It may be stated parentheti- 
cally that the great bulk of tax- 
able income is in the lower 
brackets. For example, 84% of 
the total is received by persons 
having income of less than. $5,000 
and 95% by persons having in- 
comes. of less than $25,000. Thus, 
the rates at the lower end of the 
income scale largely determine 
revenue yield. 

It seems clear that Congress 
intends to grant, and that the pub- 
lic. expects, rate cuts of more 

(Continued on page 3028) 
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Madden Foxesees No Rise in Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 3003) 
ings will by itself tend to bring 
about an increase in interest rates. 
Furthermore, owing to the huge 
backlog of demand for ail types 
of consumer.goods and housing, 
the volume of business and the 
price level are bound to be high. 
Such a situation, it is asserted, has 
always caused an increase in 
money rates, and there are no rea- 
Sons to believe that the same fac- 
tors will not exert in the future 
the same influence they had in 
the past. 


Adequate Capital Supply 

So far as demand and supply 
of short-term funds and long- 
term capital are concerned, indi- 
cations are that the supply in the 
immediate future may exceed 
the demand. The supply of capi- 
tal will be very large, and once 
the budget of the Federal Gov- 
balanced and the 


open-market securities, exclusive 
of funding and refunding issues, 
it may even exceed the demand. 
recent years American 
business has become acutely cog- 
nizant of the depreciation factor 
and consequently most obligations 


. that are being offered to the pub- 
_lic or to 
.contain provisions for 
_ the debt within a reasonably short 
. period of time. Term loans as a 
.rule stipulate serial amortization 


investors 
repaying 


institutional 


payments. Nearly all mortgages 
that have been sold since the mid- 
dle thirties and those placed cur- 


.rently carry provisions requiring 
. gradual repayment of principal. 


Practically all new bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks offered in the mar- 


. ket stipulate a sinking fund for 


the repayment of a part of the 
issue. Repayment of principal con- 
stitutes a steady flow of funds for 


-reinvestment in the capital mar- 


ket. 

Of perhaps greater importance 
is the fact that business as a whole 
has recognized the depreciation 
factor in the human element, as 
evidenced by the widespread 
adoption of pension funds. Pay- 
ments into pension funds are made 
by the employer and employees 
jointly (contributory plans) or by 
the employer alone. In either form 
the pension funds represent sys- 
tematic savings which seek in- 


.vestment in high-grade securities, 


No Hea y Demand for Long-Term 


Loans 


The demand for long-term 
loans, once the Federal budget 
has been balanced or the deficit 
drastically reduced, is not likely 
to be very great. Corporations will 
rely to a considerable extent on 
their accumulated surpluses in fi- 
nancing improvements and ex- 
pansion. While the demand for 
mortgage money will be substan- 
tial, the growth will be slow and 
the amount of morigage loans will 
be determined by the cost of home 
construction. Unless building costs 
decrease from the current high 
level there is a serious danger that 
the expected building boom may 
not materialize. The volume of 
foreign-bond issues of necessity 
will be very small. The Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 


‘ and Development, if established, 


may contract some long-term 
loans in the market and member 


‘ countries may offer publicly their 


- 


bonds guaranteed by the Bank. 
The volume of obligations issued 
by political subdivisions will in- 
crease, but the amount will be in- 
significant when compared wiin 
the volume.of securities. offered 
by the Federal Government dur- 
ing the rearmament and war 
years. 

In discussing possible future 


’ Federal deficits the bulletin states: 


’ Should “full employment” legis- 


lation be enacted the Government 
may be compelled sometime in 


'the future to unbalance its budg- 
et and appear again as a large 
borrower. Such a development 
would increase the demand for 
capital which in turn may cause 
a rise in money rates. Experience 
has shown that the commercial 
banks are in a position to furnish 
not only short-term credit to in- 
dustry and trade but also long- 
term capital. During the three 
and one-half years of war from 
Jan. 1, 1942 through June 30, 1945 
the commercial bariks of the coun- 
try acquired 62.3 ‘billion dollars 
of government securities. On the 
latter date the insured commer- 
cial banks held 82.4 billion dollars 
of Government obligations of 
which 36.5 billion dollars were of 
relatively short maturity consist- 
ing of Treasury bills, certificates 
of indebtedness, and notes. A con- 
siderable portion of the funds ob- 
tained from the banks was used 
by the Government for capital 
purposes. Hence if in the postwar 
period the Federal Government 
because of declining business ac- 
tivity, should again be forced to 
increase the.public debt the new 
obligations could be absorbed by 
the commercial banks, particu- 
larly if the credit base of the 
country were broadened through 
measures adopted by the mone- 
tary authorities. 


Deficits and Inflationary 
Tendencies 


While a Government aided by a 
modern central and commercial 
banking system is in a position 
to obtain practically unlimited 
amounts of credit for any desired 
purposes, it does not contravene 
the fact that such policy inevita- 
bly leads to a decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the currency. 
But even where the public debt 
has increased beyond the carry- 
ing ability of the country and 
where inflation is rampant, as is 
the case in many countries on the 
Continent of Europe, governments 
through their respective central 
banks and the commercial bank- 
ing systems are still able to main- 
tain interest rates at desired lev- 
els. This was borne out- recently 
in France where despite -wide- 
spread inflation and the huge pub- 
lic debt, the discount rate of the 
Bank of France was reduced on 
Jan. 20, 1945 from 134% to 1%%, 
the lowest in the history of the 
bank. This rate compares with 
the average annual rate of 6.54% 
in 1926 and 4% in 1913. 


Government Now Can Control 
Interest Rates 


In discussing the ability of the 
monetary authorities to control 
the money market. the builetin 
states: The powers of the 
monetary authorities to  influ- 
ence the money market were 
limited so long as a country was 
on the gold standard, under which 
the credit expansion power of the 
banking system was determined 
by the amount of gold held by the 
central bank. At the present time, 
however, there is in most coun- 
tries no legal relationship be- 
tween the volume of gold held 
by the central bank and the 
amount of currency and credit 
outstanding. In Great Britain, for 
example, theentire monetary stock 
of gold as reported by the Bank 
of England amounted on Oct. 24, 
1945, to £247,833 or 0.0188% of 
the total currency in circulation. 
In Canada an Order in Council of 
April 30, 1940 freed the central 
bank from the obligation of main- 
taining gold as a reserve against 
its notes and deposit liabilities. 
In the United States an Act of 
June 12, 1945, reduced the re- 
quired gold (certificate) reserve 
of the Federal Reserve banks 
from 40% to 25% against Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation and 
from 35% of gold certificates or 
lawful money to 25% of gold cer- 








tificates against deposits. This 
means that at present $25 of gold 
certificates owned by a Federal 
Reserve bank: supports $100 of 
member bank reserve balances, 
which in turn can support roughly 
between $500 and $1,000 of bank 
credit depending upon the legal 
reserve requirements. The 20 bil- 
lion dollars of monetary gold at 
present in the vaults of the Tveas- 
ury could support 80 billion dol- 
lars of Federal Reserve notes and 
member bank reserves. Assuming 
that Federal Reserve notes in cir- 
culation increase to 30 billion dol- 
lars (on Dec. 5, 1945 they were 
outstanding in the amount of $24,- 
429,335,090), member bank reserves 
could be increased to 50 billion 
dollars. If the reserve require- 
ments were to be reduced to the 
lower legal limit, i.e., 13, 10, and 
7%, respectively, against demand 
deposits, which would average ap- 
proximately 10% for the country, 
the 50 billion dollars in reserves 
could support 500 billion dollars 
of demand deposits. There is, 
therefore, no question that under 
modern central and commercial 
banking systems the governments 
can control the money market for 
an indefinite period. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion the bulletin points 
out that the real problem is not 
so much whether money rates will 
increase from the present level 
but rather whether a further de- 
cline may not take place in the 
near future. This question will 
arise as soon as currency begins 
to return from circulation in con- 
siderable amounts and the com- 
mencement of large-scale exports 
of United States products reverses 
the flow of gold. The attitude of 
the Treasury has been repeatedly 
stated by the present Secretary of 
the Treasury and his predecessor; 
namely, that a rise in money rates 
is not to the interest of the coun- 
try because it would increase the 
cost of carrying the debt and also 
have an adverse effect on build- 
ing activity and construction of 
public utility and _ industrial 
plants. 

In Great Britain, too, the trend 
has been toward lower interest 


rates. On Oct. 18, 1945, the Chan- |~ 


cellor of the Exchequer reduced 
the interest rate on Treasury De- 
posit Receipts from 1%% to 5% of 
1%.- This was followed by an an- 
nouncement on Nov. 27, 1945 that 
the tap sales by the Exchequer 
of the 24% National War Bonds 
of 1954-1956 and of the 3% Sav- 
ings bonds of 1965-1975 will be 
discontinued on Dec. 15, 1945. The 
Chancellor also stated that for the 
present the Government does not 
propose to replace these by other 
issues. The 242% Conversion Loan 
of 1944-1949 and the2'4 % National 
War bonds of 1945-1947 will be re- 
paid on April 1 and July 1, 1946, 
respectively. Holders of either of 
these loans will receive the op- 
tion of converting their bonds in 
April, 1946 into 134% bonds ma- 
turing in 1950. 

The often presented argument 
that low money rates will destroy 
the savings habits of the people 
does not seem to be substantiated 
on careful investigation. The pre- 
vailing interest rate certainly has 
no effect whatsoever on the sav- 
ings of corporations as well as on 
the collective savings of individu- 
als through insurance and pen- 
sion funds. Deevlopments during 
the last few years, when money 
rates were exceedingly low, have’ 
definitely proven that the small 
saver is more interested in the 
safety and availability of his sav- 
ings than in the rate of interest. 
While eleemosynary institutions 
and individuals living on fixed 
income-yielding investments have 
been adversely affected by the de- 
cline in interest rates, the most 





important economic greups in the 


country have benefited therefrom. 
The sharp increase in the volume 
of deposits and of liquid assets in 
the hands of the people in con- 
junction with the tremendous 
floating debt of the Treasury have 
removed quantitative credit con- 
trol as an instrument of influ- 
encing business activity or the 
movemént of commodity prices. 
The only type of quantitative 
credit control that can ‘be effec- 
tively exercised at present, and 
particularly in the immediate fu- 
ture, will be through the proper 
handling of the public debt. Debt 
management has assumed an im- 
portance by far greater than the 
discount policy of ‘the central 
banks ever had in the past. 


Tilney & Go. Resumes 
Activity in New York 


Tilney & Company, dealers in 
State, municipal and Government 
bonds whose activities were sus- 
pended during the war, has re- 
sumed operations at 138 Pearl 
Street, New York City. Fred- 
erick Tilney Jr.. general partner 
who recently returned from mili- 
tary service, has been in the fi- 
nancial business since 1932, spe- 
cializing in New York State and 
municipal underwritings. He 
started the firm of Tilney & Com- 
pany in 1935 and now plans to 
expand the firm’s activities. 
ee 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Will Admit Three 


Arthur A. Browne, Karl P. Her- 
zer, and Harold G. Laun will be 


admitted to partnership in F. S. 
Moseley & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other Exchanges, on January 1. 
Mr. Browne has been with the 
firm for some time in charge of 
the Indianapolis office, in the Cir- 
cle Tower. Mr. Herzer is Man- 
ager of the bond department in 
the New York office, 14 Wall 
Street. Mr. Laun will make his 
headquarters in Chicago. 

















Graham, Parsons & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will admit Lawrence M. 
Stevens to general partnership, 
and Anabel C. Parsons and Perry 
MacKay Sturges to limited part- 
nership on January 1. Mr. Stevens 
will make his headquarters in the 
firm’s Boston office, 50 Congress 
Street; he has been with the firm 
for some time in charge of the 
Corporation Trading Department 
in Boston. 


SNe 

A. Pam Blumenthal, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, as 
of January 1 will become a part- 
ner in A. W. Morris & Co., 325 
West 8th Street, Los Angeles, 
members of the New York and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges. Mr. 


Blumenthal has been a partner in 
H, mentz & Co. 


Morgan & Tomes to 
Be Formed: NYSE Firm 


Robert W. Morgan and Alex- 
ander H. Tomes, both members of 














the New York Stock Exchange, - 


will form Morgan & Tomes with 
offices at 50 Broadway, New York 
City, effective January 1. Mr. 
Morgan was a partner in Stillman, 
Maynard & Co. Mr. Tomes was a 
partner in Buchanan & Tomes, 
LN 


West & Nammack to Be 
Formed in New York 


West & Nammack,. members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will open offices at 115 Broadway, 
New York City, on January Ist. 
Partners will be Jerome W. Nam- 
mack, member of the Exchange; 
Samuel W. West, also an Exchange 
member, previously a partner in 
Filor, Bullard & Smyth; and How- 
ard J. Nammack, partner in 
Struther & Dean. 











mental Indenture. 


REDEMPTION NOTICE 
To the Holders of 


National Dairy Products Corporation 


314% Debentures due 1960 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN thar, pursuant to the provisions 
of Article V of the Indenture dated December 1, 1940 between 
National Dairy Products Corporation and The Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York, Trustee, and Article III of the Indenture 
supplemental thereto dated December 1, 1940, under which said 
Debentures were issued, National Dairy Products Corporation has 
elected to redeem on January 14, 1946, all of the outstanding 3! 4% 
Debentures due 1960 issued under said Indenture and Supple- 


Accordingly, on January 14, 1946, there will become and be due 
and payable upon each such 314% Debenture due 1960, at the 
office of Goldman, Sachs & Co., Fiscal Agents, 30 Pine Street, in 
the Borough of Manhattan, City and State of New York, the 
redemption price thereof, viz., 105129%% of the principal amount 
thereof, together with interest thereon accrued to such date. The. 
moneys necessary for this redemption having been deposited with 
the Fiscal Agents for the prorata benefit of the Debentureholders 
so as to be and continue to be available therefor, said Debentures 
ceased to be entitled to the benefit of said Indentures on Decem- 
ber 14, 1945, and said Indentures were cancelled and satisfied. 
From and after January 14, 1946, no further interest shall accrue 
upon said Debentures and the coupons for interest thereon matur- 
ing subsequent to January 14, 1946 shall be void. 

Debentures presented for payment should have attached all cou- 
pons maturing subsequent to December 1, 1945. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
By GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co., Fiscal Agents. 
Dated: New York, N. Y., December 14, 1945. 








REDEMPTION PRICE IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


Holders of 314 % Debentures due 1960 may obtain the full 
redemption price (including interest accrued to January 14, 
1946) at the office of the Fiscal Agents, Goldman, Sachs & 
Co., 30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. upon surrender of 
Debentures on and after Decembe~ 15, 1945, in the manner 
prescribed in the foregoing notice. 
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. than one or two perceritage points 

* for the populous lower brackets. 

> Thus, it may be concluded that 
$14 billion is more than can 
reasonably be expected from the 
individuai income tax. 

Referring again to Chart 4, the 
lower of the two dotted curves 
shows a rate schedule that might 
produce $10 billion in a prosper- 
ous post-war year. This schedule 
would permit a reduction in the 
lower bracket rates of perhaps 
five or six percentage points. 
The first bracket rate, for ex- 
ample, might be as low as 13%. 

This type of schedule would 
seem to conform, much more 
closely than the $14 billion 
schedule, to the intentions of Con- 
gress and to the expectations of 
the public. An intermediate $12 
billion schedule, however, calling 
for a first bracket rate of perhaps 
15 or 16% is a possibility. 

The sum um, $10 to $12 billion 
appears to be a reasonable esti- 
mate of the revenue which will 
be derived from the individual 
mecome. tax in a prosperous post- 
war year. 


Miscellaneous Receipts 


Returning to Chart 3, the 
amount of miscellaneous receipts, 
consisting of commodity taxes, 
customs, estate and gift taxes, 
etc., has been set at from $4 to $6 
billion. If these taxes were held 
at present wartime rates, they 
might produce $6 billion in a 
prosperous year. However, if 
certain special wartime excises 
are allowed to lapse six months 
from the termination” of hostili- 
ties, as now provided, miscel- 
Janeous receipts would decline to 
perhaps $5 billion. It now ap- 
pears to be the intent of Con- 
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This leaves Alternative II and 
UI, which call for $12 billion from 
the individual income tax, wnicn 
is at least within the realm oi 
possibility, and either (a) reducec 
excises with a continuation ot 
the present corporation ‘rate (Al- 
ternative II), or (b) excises main- 
tained at $5 billion with a reduc- 
tion in the corporate rate to per- 
haps 34% (Alternative ITI). 


One can take his choice be- 
tween these two. 


The net conclusions from this 

conjectural analysis are (1) that 
taxes of all kinds are likely to be 
high, and (2) that the prospects 
for a material reduction in the 
corporation income tax are not 
good. With the repeal of the ex- 
cess profits tax, the capital stock 
tax and the declared value excess 
profits tax, business probably has 
already received the bulk of its 
post-war tax relief. 
These conclusions’ rest, of 
course, On two _ assumptions; 
namely, (1) that Federal expen- 
ditures will total.as much as $25 
billion, and (2) that a sincere 
effort will be made to balance the 
budget—-at least in years of pros- 
perity. If either of these two 
assumptions should prove to be 
false, then the conclusions would 
not be borne out in fact. 


Proposals for Reform 


taxable income is in the higher 
brackets, this scaling down of top 
bracket rates would not seriously 
affect revenue. 


The Double Taxation of 
Dividends 


One of the most widely advo- 
cated tax proposals is that the 
so-called double taxation of divi- 
dends should be partially or 
wholly eliminated. Under pres- 
ent law, income represented by 
dividends is taxed once to the 
corporation (under the corpora- 
tion income tax) and again to the 
individual recipient (under the 
individual income tax). It is held 
that this duplicate taxation is dis- 
criminatory and economically un- 
sound. Some form of dividend 
credit is, therefore, often pro- 
posed, the credit to be granted 
either to the corporation paying 
the dividend or to the individual 
receiving it. 

There are two problems here: 
(1) should there be a dividend 
credit, and if so, (2) should it be 
granted at the corporate or at the 
individual level? 

_On the first issue, revenue con- 
siderations will be very impor- 
tant. Any material dividend 
credit will cost perhaps a billion 
dollars in revenue. As I see the 
revenue problem, therefore, the 
prospects for the dividend credit 





So much for the broad question 
of how much revenue shall be> 
derived from each of the three | 
major revenue sources. Congress 
will undoubtedly also consider 
next year many proposals for the 
reform of various aspects of the 
tax system. 


Secretary Vinson has _ stated 
that in his opinion the tax system 
needs a comprehensive reorgani- 





gress to allow these special war- 
time excises to lapse; therefore, 
$5 billion is the most that can be 
expected from miscellaneous re- 
seipts. Moreover, there is con- 
siderable pressure for reduction 
or elimination of various ordinary 
excises which, if enaeted, might 
well reduce the yield to $4 bil- 
lion or less. On the other hand, 
there is some possibility that the 
yield from the estate and gift 
taxes may be increased—as a re- 
sult of a revision of these taxes 
and as a result of the great in- 
crease in taxable wealth asso- 
ciated with the growth of the na- 
tional debt. Thus, it may be pos- 
sible to hold the amount of the 
miscellaneous receipts up to $4 
billion or more. 


The Corporation Income Tax. 


In Chart 3, the yield of the cor- 
poration income tax has been set 
at $7 to $9 billion. The corpora- 
tion income tax if levied at the 
stancard rate of 38%, as provided 
in the Revenue Act of 1945, might 
yield about $9 billion in a pros- 
perous post-war year. At 34 or 
35%, it might yield $8 billion, 

| and at 30% about $7 billion. 


The Most Probable Combination 


Having considered each of the 
three ingredients of the tax sys- 
tem, it remains to determine 
which combination of ingredients 
seems most plausible. 

_ Alternative I, shown in the 
right-hand portion of Chart 3, 
calls for $14 billion from the indi- 
vidual income tax. Since this 

. would permit little in the way of 
further individual income tax re- 
duction, this combination must, 
therefore, be rejected as unlikely. 


—though this is the combination. 


that would be preferred by many 
students of taxation.. 
Alternative IV calls for a sub- 
stantial] reduction in the individ- 
_ ual income tax to rates yielding 
$10 billion, but allows no reduc- 
tion in the corporate rate or in 
miscellaneous receipts. Since 
Congress has already tacitly pro- 
vided for ‘reduction in mistel- 
laneous receipts down to about 
$5 billion, this alternative must 
also, be rejected. ‘ 
\ ; 





zation. And Congress has clearly 
indicated its willingness to hear 
and consider during 1946 the tax 
recommendations of various indi- 
viduals and groups. Secretary 
Vinson’ incidentally remarked, 
“Any reorganization of the tax 
system will be greatly facilitated 
if it can be made in an atmo- 
sphere of tax reduction rather 
than of tax increase.” 


Among the reform preposals 
which will doubtless receive con- 
sideration, the most important 
are: Moderation of individual in- 
come tax rates in the upper 


brackets, partial or © complete 
elimination of the double tax on 
dividends, lengthening of the 


carry-forward of losses, acceler- 
ated depreciation and _ special 
treatment of small business. 


Other reform proposals which 
will probably receive considera- 
tion, but which I shall not dis- 
cuss here, are: Revision of cap- 
ital gains taxation, taxation of 
now tax-exerfipt corporations and 
organizations, tightening of the 
estate and gift taxes, taxation of 
now tax-exempt interest and 
elimination of special advantage 
to persons residing in the com- 
munity-property States. 


Individual Income Tax Rates 


Apparently the opinion is 
widely accepted that the higher 
bracket rates under the individual 
income tax are relatively ineffec- 
tive and uneconomic. It is fre- 
quently argued that these rates 
are not highly effective so long 
as the capital gains rate is held 
at 25% and so long as tax-exempt 
securities are available. More- 
over, it is argued that such rates 
tend to discourage investment 
and . risk-taking... As a _ result 
considerable sentiment has de- 
veloped in favor of a top rate of 
perhaps 60 to 70%. A mark 
scaling down of top bracket ra 
would, therefore, not be surpris- 
ing. The post-war rate pattern 
in the upper brackets might re- 
semble either of the two dotted 
eurves shown in Chart 4 and 
marked “10 billion” or ‘14 bil- 
lion.” Since a relatively small 





are not bright. 

If, in spite of revenue needs, a 
dividend credit should be ap- 
proved, there would undoubtedly 
be a serious controversy as to the 
form it should take. One school of 
thought would argue that the 
credit should be at the corporate 
level—in which case its net result 
would be similar to that of a tax 
on undistributed profits... The 
other school would argue that a 
tax on undistributed profits is 
unsound, and that the credit 
should should be granted to the 
individual dividend recipient so 
that the effect of taxation on cor- 
porate distributions would be 
minimized. 

In general, those who are op- 
posed to the dividend credit 
would, if confronted with the 
choice of taking the credit at the 
individual or corporate level, 
choose the corporate level. And 
those who want the credit very 
much would, in general, prefer 
that it be applied at the indi- 
vidual level. Thus, there are two 
possible outcomes based on a 
resolution of opposing forces. 

First, as a result of the opposi- 
tions between those wanting the 
credit at the individual level and 
those wanting the credit at the 
corporate level, and in view of 
the revenue problem, the whole 
proposal might be defeated. This, 
I think is highly probable. 

Second, as a result of a com- 
promise between those who want 
the credit and want it at the in- 
dividual level and those who do 
not want it but prefer the cor- 
porate level if they have to have 
it, a compromise on a credit at 
the corporate level might be 
reached. 

However, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to predict how such matters 
will ultimately materialize, so I 
do not rule out the possibility of 
a dividend credit applying at the 
individual level. 


The Carry-forward of Losses 

There is fairly general agree- 
ment that the carry-back of loss 
should be discontinued and that, 
in place of it, the period of carry- 


five years or‘ more. It is probable 

that this lengthening of the carry- 

forward will be enacted. 
Accelerated Depreciation 


One of the more controversial 
tax proposals relates to the treat- 


somewhat different proposals: (4) 





proportion of the nation’s total 


-*3 ? » 


forward should be lengthened to: 


ment of depreciation in the com- 
putation of income for tax pur~ 
poses. In general, there are two 
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eralized in order to permit greater 
latitude in the determination of 
depreciation rates, and (2) that 
depreciation should be allowed at 
rates frankly in excess of those 
which would be regarded as cor- 
rect in terms of conventional ac- 
counting theory. Both Canada and 
Great Britain have adopted ac- 
celerated depreciation, and the 
demand for it in this country ap- 
pears to be grcwing—though it is 
not overwhelming and may actu- 
ally diminish now that the excess 
profits tax has been repealed. 

The arguments for greater lati- 
tude are: (1) that controversy be- 
tween the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue and the taxpayers would be 
reduced if the Bureau regulations 
were less rigid, and (2) that man- 
agement is more qualified to as- 
sign correct depreciation rates 
than Internal Revenue Agents. 
Against permitting greater lati- 
tude, the argument is advanced 
that taxpayers would be able to 
juggle depreciation accounts to 
minimize their taxes. 

The principal argument for ac- 
celerated depreciation is that it 
would hasten the recovery of new 
capital outlays by producers there- 
by reducing risk in the purchase 
of new assets and thus encourag- 
ing investment. Against accelera- 
tion is the argument that it vio- 
lates sound accounting since rapid 
write-offs would distort income. 

Either proposal would no doubt 
involve serious administrative 
problems. Moreover, as a result 
of the adoption of either, total 
depreciation charges would tend 
to be increased (during the early 
years of the plan), and Federal 
revenues would therefore be re- 
duced. It has been estimated that 
some of the more liberal plans for 
accelerated depreciation would in- 
volve revenue losses of as much 
as $1 billion per year for several 
years. 

Altogether, it would appear 
that the demand for revision of 
present depreciation practices is 
not so insistant, nor the arguments 
for .it so compelling, as to force 
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1945, the rates for cu. porations 
with low incomes were reduced 
more sharply than those for com- 
panies with large incomes. More- 
over, from recent debates, one 
gains the impression that Congress 
would like to reduce further the 
impact of taxation upon smaller 
concerns. 
Conclusions 

When one adds up the various 
proposals for tax reform, and ap- 
praises the possibilities of their 
adoption, in terms of revenue re- 
quirements and Congressional at- 
titudes, one is impressed by the 
fact that few far-reaching changes 
are in prospect. The future tax 
system will probably be not too 
different from the present tax sys- 
tem as revised by the recent Rev- 
enue Act of 1945. Rates may be a 
little lower, one or more of the 
reform proposals may be adopted, 
but no revolutionary or sweeping 
change appears likely. Of course, 
if Federal expenditures should be 
considerably less than I have esti- 
mated or if no attempt is made 
to balance the budget, important 
reductions and reforms might be 
adopted: Otherwise they should 


not be too confidently expected. 


Major Provisions of 1945 Tax 
Legislation 
The Tax Adjustment Act of 1945 
provided: 

(1) That the post-war credit of 
10% of the excess profits 
tax shall be taken currently 
with respect to tax liabili- 
ties of 1944 and subsequent 
years. 

That the maturity date of 
outstanding post-war re~- 
fund bonds shall be ad- 
vanced to Jan. 1, 1946. 
That refunds resulting from 
the carry-back of losses, 
carry-back of unused ex- 
cess profits credits and re- 
computation of five-year 
amortization shall be ex- 
pedited. 

That refunds expected to 
result from  carry-backs 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 





early and drastic action. It would 
not be surprising if some liberali- 
zation of depreciation were pro- 
vided: through revision of either 
statutes or ‘regulations, but it 
seems improbable that a drastic 
form of accelerated depreciation 
will be adopted. 


Taxation of Small Business 


There are two leading proposals 
for the differential treatment of 
small business. One is further 
graduation of the corporation in- 
come tax rate, possibly including 
a complete exemption of the first 
few thousand of income. The 
other is permitting small, closely- 
held corporations to be taxed as 
| partnerships. 

a is ask seollieabe that special 
tax relief will be granted to small 
business. By successively increas- 
ing the specific exemption under 
the excess 
has indicated interest in- doing 
something . for. small. business. 





‘that the regulations should be lib-- Similarly, in the Revenue Act of" 


YES eee sg ae 


‘profits tax, Congress | 


arising during a current 

year may be claimed, op- 

tionally, as offsets against 
current tax payments. 

The Revenue. Act of 1946 con- 

tains the following major 

provisions: : 

For Corporations— 

(1) Repeal of 

profits tax. 

(2) Repeal of the carry-back 

of unused excess profits 

credits (as of Dec. 31, 


the excess 


1946). 

(3) Repeal of the capital 
stock tax and the related 
declared value excess 
profits tax. 


(4) Reduction of corporation 
- income tax rates. : 
(a) For corporations with 

net income of $50,000 
or more, a flat reduc- 

tion from 40% to 38%. 
(b) For corporations with 

net income of less than 
$50,000; - a reduction in 
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The loan agreement avoids this 
danger, implies the ratification of 
the Bretton Woeds plan by Great 
Britain and opens the way for the 
activities of the United Nations 
Organization. The credit of 4 bil- 
lion 400 million dollars and one 
additional. billion. which Great 
Britain can use under the Bretton 
Wouds pa¢t, in connection with a 
settlement of Britain’s 342 billion 
pouné debts by installments and 
adjustments, will allow for the re- 
storing. of the British balance of 
payments during the dangerous 
transition period which otherwise 
wouid have been a decisive argu- 
ment in favor of the surprisingly 
strong British trend toward per- 
manent control of foreign trade. 

The Washington agreement pro- 
vides the time necessary for the 
resteration of the balance by 
adopting the relative price levels, 
the change of which shifts the 
balances rapidly. That is indeed 
the principal objection to the cal- 


-eulation of the future British bal- 


ance of trade which is based on 
the trade statistics of prewar 
years. 

The repercussions of the Wash- 
ington agreement will be advan- 


‘The International Trade Struggle: 


(Continued from page 3009) 


tageous to Latin-American coun-. 


tries but do not solve their trade 
problems. During the war they 
lost the markets of continental 
Europe to which more than one- 
third of their exports had been 
consigned. The United States 
stepped in by increasing their im- 
ports from Latin America from 30 
to 56%. Therefore Latin-American 
exports could rise from 1800 mil- 
lion dollars in 1938 to 2400 million 
in 1943 while “their imports re- 
mained on the 1500° million level: 
Their reserves in gold and foreign 
exchange increased from 900 mil- 
lion dollars in 1939 to 3500 in the 
middle of 1944; moreover they re- 
patriated a great part of their se- 
curities from . Britain and the 
United States. 

The Latin American republics 
start with anumber of advantages, 
but they have good reasons to as- 
sume that this country will buy 
much less from them after the 
war and that the recovery of their 
market in. continental Europe will 
be slow and only partial. And the 
southern republics were not at all 
satisfied with their prewar trade 
conditions. .They are determined 
to go ahead with industrialization. 
But. in most cases the market of 


quate basis for the development 
of modern industries. 
The exports of 
American countries are hindered 
by the tariff walls of their neigh- 


bors and by the competition of | 


the industrial countries. The small 
output of such new industries will 
be produced at extremely high 
costs, and real national income 
cannot be expanded in this way. 





the bracket rates as 

follows: 
$ 0—$5;,000 from 25% 
5,000—20,000 from 27% 
20,000—25,000 from 29% 
25,000-—50,000 from 53% 

(no change) 

For Individuals 
(1) Liberalization of personal 
exemptions applicable to 
the normal tax: the for- 
mer normal tax exemp- 
tion of $500 for each tax- 
payer is replaced by ex- 


to 21% 
to 23% 
to 26% 
to 53% 


the Latin- | 


ciprocal free trade. The treaty 
‘concluded between Brazil and Ar- 
‘geutina in 1941, provides free 
‘trade for industries not yet in ex- 
istence in either of the two coun- 
tries or existing in only one of 
them. Guatamala, El Salvador, 
Honduras and Nicaragua have es- 
tablished reciprocal free trade 
with the exception of only a few 
commodities. 

The system of reciprocal free 
trade without a customs union 
represents.a new and important 
method of trade policy. It elimi- 
nates the political difficulties and 
the administrative complications 
innerent in custom unions and yet 
creates larger free trade areas. To 


question whether the United States 
could, within certain limits, es- 
tablish reciprocal free trade with 





They are aware of these facts and 
have made many attempts at en- 
larging their markets. In 1941 the 
La Plata States proposed to create 
a customs union, in 1942 Argen- 
tina and Chile agreed to prepare 
a customs union. These plans are 
not likely to succeed because a 
customs union can only’ be 
achieved in connection with po- 
litical unity. . 

But Latin-American countries 
have begun to apply other more 
practical methods. They grant 
each other preferential _ tariffs, 
oe nash Pepsi ok ay ary: he Latin-American republics involves 
go further, trying to arrive at the evidently greater difficulties but 
progressive establishment of re-'! might be worth analyzing. 


NYSE Cases of Disciplinary Action 


Department of Member Firms of New, York Stock Exchange Informs 
Members 2nd Member Firms of Discipline Involving Conduct of 
Registered Employees. 
The Department of Member Firms of the New York Stock Ex- 
ig issued the following circular (M. F. Circular No. 30), dated 
je... 28: 
To Members and Member Firms:® -— 
The following instances of dis-| was making a practice of acting 
ciplinary action taken by, the Ex- | as “go between” in arranging for 
change in cases involving the con- | short term loans at unusually high 
duct of Registered Employees are rates of interest on behalf of a 
cited for the attention of members | non-member broker dealer. In 
and their employees: /most cases the registered repre- 
sentative secured the borrowed 
Participation in “Kick-back” funds from persons who made a 
Arrangement ‘practice of lending money for 
An investigation by the Ex-/ short periods of time at abnor- 
change into the activities of a mally high interest rates, but in 
number of registered representa- | at least one instance he effected 
tives, one of whom was also an ,a borrowing also at an unusually 
order clerk, disclosed evidence high rate from a woman customer 
from which the Exchange con-, whose account he serviced. 
cluded that such employees had, The registration of the employee 
received “kick-backs”.on over-| was suspended. 
the-counter business introduced | 
Unwarranted Statements 














|instances the non-member acted | 


a single Latin-American republic tered representatives involved. 


is too small and offers no ade- | 


! 
t 


to a non-member firm. 

It was the practice of the regis-_ Investigation by the Exchange 
tered representatives involved to | disclosed that a registered repre- 
transmit to an over-the-counter sentative made a practice of. in- 
firm orders in unlisted securities -terpreting tape action of a secu- 
which they obtained from cus- rity by telling his customers, 
tomers whose accounts they serv- | “They are moving it up” or “They 
iced. In certain instances the are moving it down” and thus in- 
over-the-counter. firm acted as, ducing a customer to buy or sell 
agent and charged a commission the particular security that the 
to the member firm while in other | mysterious “they” were allegedly 
moving up or down. The Ex- 
_change was satisfied that the reg- 

istered representative did not 
mean to imply that any manipu- 
lation was present, but was mere- 
ly using loose and irresponsible 
language in interpreting transac- 
/ tions appearing on the tape. 

The Exchange felt that such 
leose talk cannot be condoned; 

Circumstances involving a for- , that if the registered representa- 
mer manager of a branch office | tive had knowledge that the stock 
resulted in discussions with cer- | Was being moved up or down by 
tain of his customers. Evidence | any one such fact should be re- 
was produced that several of the | ported to his employer and the 
customers had had an arrange- | Exchange; that if he in fact had 
ment with the branch office man- |no such knowledge, his intima- 
ager whereby they agreed to pay |tion may have misled the cus- 
him a percentage of the profits | tomer. 
realized on transactions which he} For conduct detrimental to the 
recommended to them. Such con- | interest and welfare of the Exy- 
duct on the part of a registered | change and in violation of good 
representative is contrary to the | business principles the Exchange 
provisions under which he is ap-| Suspended the registered repre- 
proved by the Exchange. _ sentative. i 

The Exchange suspended regis- | In none of the cases cited above 
tration of the branch office man- | W@S any partner of the employing 
ager involved. firm aware of the facts until the 

| investigation was instituted 
Acceptances of Gratuities by | Edward C. Gray, Director. 


cose recently etore zhe| Thos, Price Bond Mer. 


as principal and included an un- 
disclosed profit in its net price to 
the member firm. 

The Exchange suspended the 
registration of each of the regis- 


Participating in Customers’ 
Profits 


In a case recently before the 
Exchange a margin clerk who was 
also a registered employee ad- 


Me ret y 5%. 
-.. (3) Repeak of-the Automobile 


mitted that he had received pe- 
riodic payments from a non-mem- 
ber brokerage firm whose account 
was cleared by the member with 
whom he. was employed. 

The Exchange suspended the 
registration of the employee. 


Conduct Incensistent with Just and 
Equitable Principles of Trade 
It was brought to the attention 

of ‘the Exchange. that .a: registered 

representative of a member firm 


emptions of $500 each for 
. the taxpayer, his spouse, 
and each of his depend-. 
ents. 
Reduction in individual 
income tax.rates: the rate 
for each income bracket 
is reduced by 3 -percent- 
.age .points, and the tax 
ee ee is further 


(2) 








Use Tax. 


for Nat'l Bronx Bank 


The National Bronx -Bank. of 
New York, i20th Street and Mel- 
rose Avenue, New York City, hax 
announced that Thomas E. Price 
has become associated with that 
institution as Manager of the Mu- 
nicipal Bond Department. He was 
formerly with Campbell, Phelps 
& Co., and was an officer of Ar- 
rowsmith & Co. . 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 
By JOHN DUTTON 
Time To Watch Our Step? 


There are some, no doubt, who hold to the opinion that it is not 
the duty, nor the prerogative of the security dealer to educate. In 
their opinion, stocks and bonds were made to sell—and why preach 
to the public. With this opinion we do not wholly disagree, but we 
think such a viewpoint is too one sided and prejudiced. 

The path of enlightened self interest lies along the lines which 
are directed toward keeping a clientele. The altruistic motives them- 
selves, such as protecting the public from its own excesses (if that 
can be done) can be secondary if you feel that way about it. The 
important point that every dealer and salesman must consider is; 
WHAT IS GOING TO HAPPEN TO HIS BUSINESS, IF HIS CUS- 
TOMERS INSIST UPON BUYING THE WRONG SECURITIES IN 
THIS BULL MARKET WE ARE NOW HAVING? 


As a recent advertisement for some financial service phrased it 
“The market has been too easy.” As we hear the stories from 
dealers, and brokers, the public is beginning to buy tips again, in- 
stead of securities. All one has to do is to look at the price advances 
in some low priced stocks that only a few months ago were selling 
at bankruptcy levels, and today are way up in the so-called respect- 
able class. One such common stock that comes to our mind, rep- 
resents what is left of an equity in a defunct and bankrupt concern, 
that a few years ago had to sell its machinery and equipment in 
order to keep its office doors open. All this company owns today 
is some almost inexhaustible debts and obligations, a few minor 
equities which are of dubious value, and a name on the door. Yet 
this stock is being recommended as an attractive speculation, and is 
being retailed to unsuspecting security buyers, at levels which in 
our opinion are ridiculously out of line with any substance of reality. 
This company may come back—a miracle may happen—but the odds 
against it must be overpowering. Why sell such dogs? Are there 
not enough securities still around at current levels that represent 
equities in solvent, aggressive companies? Of course, such cases are 
rare. The majority of dealers are looking high and low for sound 
values today, just as they have done in the past—but some are allow- 
ing their customers to lead them astray. The low priced dogs that 
have that “quick run,” are luring the public along unsound lines, 
and some dealers are naturally going to follow the trend. They feel 
that one or two such pups won’t hurt anybody, and besides most of 
them are making good. This is true, For a while almost everything 
will make good; but the point to remember is WHERE WILL YOUR 
CUSTOMERS BE AFTER THIS SPREE IS OVER. 


The other day, an experienced professional in the securities 
business said to us, “Anyone that tries to look farther than one or 
two years ahead in times like these is only kidding himself.” With 
this too we agree. But the point to remember is that even though | 
your customers may make some temporary profits out of chasing 
overpriced stocks which are touted, and which follow the ever . 
changing trends of this whirling and surging 1945 bull market—the 
securities that represent VALUE will still give them something more | 
than some empty dreams upon which they can relie—IF, AND 
WHEN, THIS MARKET “TOPS OFF.” And this will be true whether 
it happens next spring, next fall or in a year or two. 


The point to make clear with investor clients today is that YOU 
ARE STICKING TO YOUR FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. That 
its your responsibility to them to offer them securities that represent 
greater than average opportunity for price appreciation, or income, 
but that you won't sacrifice intrinsic value for the passing oppor- 
tunities for making quick turns, or playing tips and hunches. This 
is not your business, and you don’t believe that in the long run it 
will work; even though for the time being some people who are fol- 
lowing this trend may temporarily look like market wizards. This is 
the kind of straight talk some people who are buying tips instead of 
securities need today. The only way to keep customers is to control 
them. Otherwise you will eventually lose their business anyway. 
This is the kind of education that pays—and you don’t have to preach 
to do it. Just stick to fundamentals and show your customers WHY 
its the best policy in the end. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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Living Wage Standards Fallacies 


(Continued from first page) 
‘ been repeatedly evident. Instead 


“American Standard” Described 
But a “national standard of liv- 


of being something which can be jing” or an “American standard 
handed out on a platter, so to of living,” of which we have been 


5 U re 
“standard of life’ as the British 
call it—is something which must 
be sacrificed for, saved for, and 
worked for throughout the life- 
time of most individuals. 
Secretary of Labor, Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, in arguing for a 
65¢ minimum wage, as a starting 
point is reported to have said 
before the House Labor Commit- 
tee that this “is necessary at this 
time in justice to that group of 
low-paid wage earners who have 
never received sufficient income 


to maintain an 
of living.” (Bold added.) Some of 





a standard of living —/| hearing so much in current dis- 


cussion, is not describable in sim- 
ple and unqualified terms. Prob- 
ably the one the late President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Schwell- 
enbech had in mind was that of 
the lowest income groups, those 
whe are the least thrifty and 
practice the least foresight. But 
within the bounds of a so-called 
national standard there are a 
number of class standards, each 
with its own and aims. The 
“American ” therefore, 
is a sort of generalization of all 
of the class standards prevailing 


; in our group, which resumes 
the tions of this state- | common ts. “The lowest 
ment be taken up later, but classes have the least effective 


at this point certain questions standard; that is partly the cause, 
need to be raised and answered. | as it is certainly the barometer, 


What is a National “Standard of 
Living’? 


Before we can see the nature 
of an American or of a national 
standard of living, perhaps it is 

to see if “geperd what, in 
e light of the principles of 
social science or of the science of 
society, is meant by the concept 
“standard of living.” > 4 Bene 
thing static or stagnan en 
pe attained should never be 
given up? Or is it something dy- 
namic, something moving, always 
a little beyond what has been al- 
ready achieved? What is this 
customary level or quality of ex- 
istence deemed fit for human 
beings, which to lower it “would 
be to live a dog’s life,” a life not 
fit for “the men’? Well, fortu- 
nately for us, two of the greatest 
thinkers turned out by Yale Uni- 
versity during the past two or 
three generations — William 
Graham Sumner and his adept 
successor, Albert Galloway 
Keller,! in the field of the Science 
of Society—have answered some 
of the questions for us. To them 
the standard is both static and 
dynamic. When viewed in the 
light of the standard set by the 
customs of the group, “it is a 
static, stagnant, unprogressive af- 
air; . .. with the self-satisfied 
the present is the standard and 
stagnation is the result. . .. There 
comes to be more to it than this, 
for it takes on the nature of an 
aim, goal, or ideal toward which 
men strain; not merely to live 
on as at present, but better.’ 
Nothing will lower it more 
kly than failure to practice 
thrift and the reckless propagation 
of numbers, for in the relentless 
law of population growth, the 
growth of numbers in an area is 
circumscribed by three factors— 
the supporting power of the en- 
vironment, the development of 
the arts, and the standard of liv- 
ing. 

Under these conditions the Law 
of Population reads, “Population 
(or numbers) tends to increase 
up to the limit of the supporting 
power of the land (environment), 
on a given stage of the arts, and 
for a given standard of living.’’3 
Thus population, varying inversely 
with the standard of living, and 
directly with the arts, increases 
until the limits of the land are 
reached. If the standard of living 


of a group is low, “there is not 
much chance to halt or retreat 
before reaching nature’s near and 
stern limit.” 


1For the most complete presentation 
of the views of these Yale scholars, see 
“The Science of Society.’’ four volumes, 
Yale University Press, 1927, written be- 
tween 1899 and 1927; or the popular, 
abridged edition in one volume by Keller, 
““Man’s Rough Road,” 1932, (Prederick 
W. Stokes Co., and Yale University Press). 
But Sumner’s ‘‘Essays” and Keller’s “‘So- 
cietal Evolution’ are equally stimulating. 

2 Keller, A. G., “Man’s Rough Road,” 
pp. 73-74. 

3 Keller, op. cit., p. 64. Hereafter where 
quotations are given without specific ref- 
erence, or where principles of social sci- 
ence are given or paraphrased which are 
not of common knowledge,, they w'll be, 
for the most part, from the writings of 
the two men referred to, or from lecture 
notes taken from one or both. 


ag 














of their .. The standard 
begins to tell upon those who care 
for decency and order. In the 
middie classes it is sometimes 
sordid,” ... taking the form of 
social ambition, a “keeping up 
with the Joneses.” But within the 
class “the standard of living 
seems to be individualistic... . 
It resembles honor. It is a sense 
of what a man owes to himself, 
his wife, and his children.” The 
customs of the surrounding so- 
ciety or the class to which he 
belongs sets its norm and are the 
things which awaken and sustain 
it. Men are born into it, but in 
time they may work out their own 
variations. But a period of war- 
engendered “prosperity” such as 
that through which we went after 
the end of World War I and have 
been repeating today, may elevate 
the standard “to a balloon of 
senseless heights. Once raised, its 
dowering encounters stiff resis- 
tance. Thrift, once jilted for ex- 
travagance, becomes cynical of 
renewed wooing.” 

How applicable this statement 
is to what is happening today! 
The desire and the demand of 
labor unions to get the same 
“take-home pay” in peace time 
for 40 hours work as they got 
in wartime for 52 hours is an 
example of their resistance to 
any change in nominal wages, un- 
less they go continually upward. 
All the agitation of Henry Wal- 
lace and the Administration gen- 


. erally for the same volume of em- 


ployment, at the same or higher 
pay, which prevailed in wartime, 
when goods had to be produced 
regardless of costs or prices if the 
war was to be successfully car- 
ried on, is another example of 
the same thing. 


The Fallacy of “Providing” a 
Standard of Living 


Implied in the statements of 
Secretary Schwellenbach, and in 
those of President Roosevelt and 
President Truman as well, there 
seems to lurk the notion that the 
State or someone must step in to 
perpetuate the high wages of 
wartime and to maintain the arti- 
fically high standard of living 
which the war has made possible. 
Take Mr. Schwellenbach’s argu- 


‘ment in favor of a minimum wage 


of 65¢ per hour, more widely ap- 
plied than at present under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, as an 
example. He states that with a 
40-hour week, as provided under 
the FLSA, a minimum wage of 
65¢ would give the worker, i. e., 
the lowest paid worker, a weekly 
wage on $26 per week, and with 
an assumed 50 weeks of labor per 
year, an income of $1,300 per 
vear. This figure, he maintains, 
is the lowest that any worker 
vught to be paid, to “assure,” as 
President Truman said in his 
message to Convress on Sept. 6. 
1945 (see the “Chronicle” Sept. 
13, p. 1262), “the maintenance of 
‘he health, efficiency and general 


well-being of the workers.” The 
‘ate President Roosevelt in his 
"xecutive Order No. 9250, of Oct. 
3, 1942, in extending the powers 


‘thousands of teachers; 
‘and other unorganized white col- 





of the War Labor Board, gave 
the Board power “to correct sub- 
standards of living.” This power 
was used widely by the regional 
offices of the WLB to establish 
50¢, and later, a 55¢ minimum 
wage even in intra-state indus- 
tries, which were not supposed to 
come under the wages and hours 
provisions of the FLSA. 

The answer to these statements 
about $1,300 being the minimum 
nominal wage which would pro- 
vide for the health, decency, and 
general welfare and well-being of 
workers,- may be found in the 
thousands, yes, even hundreds of 
preachers, 


lar workers who have never in 


their | their lives had a yearly income of 


as much as $1,300! Studies of in- 


‘come distribution by families in 


1935-36, show that almost 42%- of 


‘all families in the United States 


had incomes of less $1,000, almost 
65% had incomes of less than $1,- 
500, and about 79% had incomes 
of less than $2,000.4 Hence, a war- 
time minimum wage of $1,300 per 
year to be maintained in perpe- 


tuity, would at a single stroke, so 


to speak, bring about a _ redis- 
tribution of income for all fam- 
ilies and directly affect the in- 
comes of some 65% of all families 
of the country. But here again 
“Sumnerology,” or the writings of 
“Old Bill,” as he is affectionately 
remembered by his fellow work- 
ers and former students, has a 
better and more timley answer. 


Writing in “The Science-of So- 
ciety,” Sumner and Keller say:5 
“To give anybody things that he 
wants, without exacting any re- 
turn from him, raises his appetite 
and his sense of the right to de- 
mand, not his standard of living. 
... Benevolence has often lowered 
and pauperized its beneficiary by 
degrading his self-respect, which 
is the flower of his standard. For 
that is a demand which a man 
addresses to himself, and is to be 
answered only by toil and self- 
denial. If he sets his standard 
high, he will have to make a 
long preparation to be able to 
reach it. It is a most mischievous 
error to suppose that the standard 
of living is at the disposal of the 
social philosopher and projector. 
It is rather the fine bloom of 
character and morality. ... It is 
like honor in this respect also; for 
honor, while inestimable as a 
regulator of life, is most effective 
and real when least is said about 
it, and when least outright use is 
sought to be made of it.” 

Look at the right to demand of 
the CIO Auto Workers at the 
present time, where the demands 
of a 30% wage increase without 
any increase in prices are the 
order of the day. Similarly, in a 
letter to Mr. Philip Murray, on 
Oct. 23, 1945, Mr. John A. 
Stephens, Vice-President of the 
U. S. Steel Company, says: 

“Your wage demand is a stag- 
gering one. In substance, you ask 
for nearly the same pay for 40 
hours of work as is now paid for 
48 hours, including eight hours 
of overtime at time anda half 
pay. That would amount to an 
increase of 22.1% in average 
weekly straight-time wages, with 
a 1624% reduction of productive 
hours per week and a consequent 
reduction in the weekly steel out- 
put per worker.” 

Shades of Sumner! Give a man 
or a labor union things which he 
or it wants, without exacting any 
return from him and this only 
“raises his appetite and sense of 
the right to demand, not his stand- 
ard of living.” 


The Fallacy of a “Noble 
Sentiment” 


But this idea of a social philos- 
ovher or social reformer having 
“at his disposal” a standard of 
living which he can give away. 
or of having the state or someone 
“provide” a minimum standard 


4Ct. Blodgett, Ralph H.. “Priveinics of 
Reonomics.” Chapter 22, pp. 398-401. 
5 pp. 74-75. . : 


for any class in a society, is well 
covered in one of Sumner’s es- 
says which he calls “An Examina- 
tion of a Noble Sentiment.’¢. He 
says that a noble sentiment is a 
very noble thing when it is genu- 
ine, but he concludes that such a 
sentiment that includes a_ pro- 
vision that an estate or “an ex- 
istence worthy of a human being,” 
—i. e., something of our concept 
of a standard of living—is to be 
procured for an individual by the 
state or by some social reformer, 
then such a noble sentiment is 
‘simply “bathos.” He points out 
that this noble sentiment. he pro- 
| poses to examine is stated in Ger- 
man, and that. to try ‘to translate 
it causes.it to lose’ something: of 
its “poetry. and transcendental 
solemnity”! 

The sentiment is that we ought 
to see to it that everyone has an 
existence worthy of a human -be- 
ing, or to keep-it in the form in 
which it was offered, a menschen- 
wurdiges Dasein. 


“The first question is: what is 
an existence worthy of a human 
being? The hod-carrier, who is 
earning a dollar a day, will say 
that is what he could get for a 
dollar and. a half; the mechanic 
at two dollars will say that it 
would cost three; a man whose 
incomé is a thousand dollars will 
say that it costs fifteen hundred. 
I'once heard a man whose salary 
was twelve thousand a_ year, 
speak of five thousand a year as 
misery. (Remember one of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s columns in 
which she deplored the fact that 
so many American homes had 
only one maid, and that many, 
many did not have any maids at 
all.7) A menschenwurdiges Dasein 
therefore, at the first touch gives 
us the first evidence that some- 
thing is wrong. It sounds like a 
concrete and definite thing, but 
it isnot such; a menschenwurdiges 
Dasein is the most shifting and 
slippery notion which the human 
mind can try to conceive. In gen- 
eral it is about 50% more than 
each of us is getting now, which 
would, for a time, mean hap- 
piness, prosperity, and welfare to 
us all,” i. e., a dynamic standard 
rof living to be striven for, a sort 
of inkling of what might be. 


“The next question is: for how 
many- people must a menschen- 
wurdiges Dasein be provided? The 
provision of such an existence is 
the first necessity which meets 
one of us when he comes to 
understand the world in which he 
lives—that is, he has to earn a liv- 
ing. ... The task of earning a liv- 
ingis found generally, to be a some- 
what heavy one, chiefly for the 
reason, as shown in the former 
paragraph, that a man’s definition 
of a decent living will not stay 
fixed long enough for him to 
realize it. As soon as he thinks he 
sees his way to it he wants to 
marry; then he becomes respon- 
sible for the menschenwurdiges 
Dasein of a number of other per- 
sons. His whole energy, his whole 
life long, rarely does more than 
meet this obligation ... to guar- 
antee a menschenwurdiges Dasein 
to himself, his wife, and his 
children. But the man who is to 
be provided with such an exist- 
ence ... will not have any such 
difficulty to contend with; he is 
to have his living secured to him 
by the state, or the social re- 
formers, or somebody else. His 


good a claim ‘to such an existence,’ 
as he; their support will there- 
fore cause him no anxiety or bur- 
den. Therefore this class of per- 
sons will increase with great 
rapidity. They are, of course, all 
those who have neglected or re- 
fused to win a menschenwurdices 
Dasein for themselves; and when- 
ever it is determined that some- 
body else shall give it to them. 
it is provided that their number 
shall multiply indefinitely and 
forever.” 

Although written over forty 





6 Keller, A. G.. end. Davie, M. ®.. ‘‘Se- 
lected Essavs of William Graham Smner,” 





1924 pp. 90-93. 
7 Parenthetical 
writer. 


statement added = by 


wife and children will have as 





years ago, how aptly this fits inte 
today’s picture, with those whose 
aim is to “correct substandards 
of living” or to provide for that 
“large group of low-paid wage 
earners who have never had suffi- 
cient income to maintain an 
American standard of living.” 
One might ask, “what American 
standard of living?” And if it ig 
to be a standard based upon a 


‘minimum wage of $1,300 per year; 


who is going to provide it, and 
how will it be provided, unless 
back of all of these noble schemes 
there is to be a wholesale redis- 
tribution of wealth and/or income 
in this country? . 


High Neminal Wages and “Real 
. Wages” 

Even the tyro in Economics— 
the high school student in his 
“social studies” or in “elementary 
economics” at the high school 
level—is familiar with the fact 
that. it. is not money -wages or 
even take-home pay that really 
counts; it is instead “real wages,” 
the purchasing power of the 
money wage. Yet here, especially 
among labor. union. leaders, there 
is much spurious and fallacious 
reasoning about ° es. Offer a 
man or a union a -doliar a 
day wage, with rent, clothing, and’ 
a market. basket of supplies of a’ 
given quantity and quality, avail- 
able at $2.75; or offer him a ‘daily- 
wage of $9.00 a day, with rent, 
Clothing, and the market basket 
costing $10.00, and see which he 
takes! 

I recall a community forty, 
fifty years ago in Southeastern 
Kansas. None were rich in this 
community yet none were in 
poverty. 


Societies remembered with bas- 
kets at Thanksgiving and Christ- 


mas and to whom partially worn- 


out articles of clothing were 
welcome, but none lived on un- 
employment benefits or direct re- 


lief from the state or community. 


They had their honor and their 
self-respect, fighting their own 
fight to maintain their standard 


and to push it to higher levels. 
They were all “ill-housed, ill-fed,. 


and ill-clothed” by today’s stand- 


ards. In this connection, the state- 


ment in “Time” Magazine recently 
that 
once drew a political cartoon on 
Lincoln’s Birthday, 1940, will be 
of interest. In it Webster drew 
a “forlorn, storm-whipped, be- 
nighted, wildnerness cabin, a 
light in its window like the fever 


of birth,’ and below the cartoon ° 
appeared the caption: fl-Fed—_ 


Ijl-Clothed — Ill-Housed! If the 
absence of modern plumbing were 


a case of being ill-housed, then 


all were in such condition, for the 
modern bathroom with its porce- 


lain tub and: flush toilet did not’ 


make its appearance until about 
the turn of the century, along with 
the first telephone and the first 
electric light in this community. 


All were ill-fed, if to eat fried 
pork chops or fried rabbit, with: 
fried potatoes, and “skillet corn-. 


bread,” and honey or sorghum 


“out of the pail,” instead of the’ 


choice citrous fruits, the prepared 
breakfast foods, and_ electric 
toaster toast, may be considered 


a case of “ill-feeding.” And wages. 


for adult male laborers, including 
some of the skilled and semi- 
skilled trades, were $2.00 a day 
for a 10-hour day—20c an hour. 
Upper grade school and lower 
high school boys worked in the 
late spring and early summer for 
5¢ an hour, “dropping” sweet po- 
tato, tomato, cabbage and other 
plants, or pulling weeds out of 
gardens or corn rows. And they 
were not, in my opinion, in any 
sense exploited. 

Round steak could be bought 
for ten cents a pound; eggs, three 
dozen for a quarter; butter, 20¢ 
a pound, and bread, 4¢ a loaf. 
Calves’ and pig livers were given 
away if you bought other meat 
or could ston the *-t-her on his 
return from the “slauvhter house.” 
A young man’s suit of all-wool or 
at least of gor” * with long 
pants, vest ar” east $6.00. 


There were families’ 
whom the churches or Ladies Aid’ 


cartoonist H. T. Webster: 


- 
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But today’s question would be 
“What of the poor farmers who 
had to grow the meat, and pro- 
duce the butter and eggs at such 
prices?” Well, they didn’t do so 
badly, as I recall it. They lived 
well, sent their children to the 
local high schools and to the state 
university and the state agricul- 
tural college, and without AAA 
payments for what they did not 
produce, every few years they 
added an eighty or another quar- 
ter section of land to their farm. 
Nominal wages in this area were 
extremely low, yet real wages— 
the wages that count—were high 
and provided fora better standard 
of living than is possible today in 
many areas under much higher 
nominal wage levels. And because 
that community did not have a 
standard of living provided for 
them, by what a British indus- 
trialist has called in mixed meta- 
phor, the “misguided paternalism 
of a grandmotherly State,’ but 
made and maintained a standard 
for themselves with honor and 
self-respect, many of its sons who 
were “exploited” at five cents an 
hour in learning to do an honest 
day’s work, came out as lawyers, 
doctors, civil and electrical engi- 
neers, university and college teach- 
ers, members of the state legis- 
lature and Supreme Court of the 
State. 


As Roger Babson has recently 
pointed out in one of his syndi- 
cated articles, labor union leaders 
today are consciously or uncon- 
sciously forcing this country into 
more inflation by their insistence 
on higher rates of pay and higher 
take-home pay. They have set 
in motion and have added im- 
petus to the spiral of rising wages 
and rising prices, which will not 
stop until some 75 billion dollars 
of extra purchasing power are 
used up, with the inevitable 
eventual collapse, with whotesale 
unemployment, no wages in many 
lines, and a.lowering of the stand- 
ard of living for all as a resuct. 
Good real wages are possible at 
much lower wage rates and iower 


prices than now prevail. Why not. 


give more attention to some of 
the real facts of wages and stand- 
ards of living today, and ferret 
out some of the fallacies and 
erroneous reasoning in this field? 
The results might be worth the 
effort. 


Finland Pays U. S. on 
World War | Debt 


' On Dec. 15 the United States 
Treasury received the sum of 
$258,054.74 from the Government 





of Finland, representing a pay-j} 


ment of principal in the amount 
of $90,000 and the semi-annual 
payment of interest in the amount 
of $133,227.50 under the. Funding 
Agreement of May 1, 1923; $13,- 
695.06 on account of the semi- 
annual payment on the annuity 
due under the postponement 
agreement of May 1, 1941; and 
$21,132.18 on account of the semi- 
annual payment on the annuity 
due _under the postponement 
agreement of October 14, 1943. 

' These payments, says the Treas- 
ury Department advices, represent 
the entire amount due from the 
Government of Finland on Dec. 
15, 1945, under these agreements. 


Prisoners to Work in 
French Coal Mines 


Assignment of 30,000 German 
prisoners to work in French coal 
mines may partially ease the 
tight fuel situation in France. Ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
the French Ministry of Labor, 
American authorities are now 
sending 20,000 prisoners to French 
mines, while 10,000 more are. be- 
ing supplied by French military 








| authorities. 


f 


Dr. Kemmerer Dies; 
Noted Finance Expert 


The death was announced on 
Dec. 16 of Dr. Edwin W. Kem- 
merer, noted international ex- 
pert on finance and, over a pe- 
riod of 31 
years finan-, 
adviser to 
14 countries. 
A consistent 
advocate of 
the gold 
standard, 
Dr. Kem- 
merer not 
long ago 
urged that 
the United 
States return 
to that stand- 
ard after the 


war. Seventy 
‘years old at 
the time of 





his death, he 
had serve in 
1924 on the 
Dawes Commission and on the 
United States Trade Commis- 
sion in South America in 1922. 
In its dispatch from Princeton, 
N. J., the Associated Press stated 
that Dr. Kemmerer was also re- 
tired Walker Professor of. In- 
ternational Finance at Princeton 
University. 

In special Princeton advices to 
the New York “Herald” it was 
stated: 

As a financial consultant, Dr. 
Kemmerer reconstructed money 
systems for the Philippines, Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, Colombia, Ger- 
many, Union of South Africa, 
Chile, Poland, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
China and Peru. In 1924 he was 
the Banking and Currency ad- 
viser to the Dawes Committee 
which drafted the reorganization 
of the Gerfnan Reichsbank and 
the stabilization of German cur- 
rency. 

As a “money doctor,” he called 
himse!f a diagnostician rather 
than an attending: physician. His 
practice was simply to analyze 
difficulties, devise a list of rem- 
edies and then leave it to the 
troubled country to go on from 
there. 

He came by some of his assign- 
ments through the United States 
Government. A country needing 
advice would apply for an Amer- 
ican expert to the Department of 
State and Dr. Kemmerer would 
often be the man _ designated. 
‘Instead of issuing voluminous 
;and hard-to-read reports he 
‘would close an investigation by 
submitting proposed legislation 
all drawn up @md ready to be 
passed by the legislative body of 
the country in question. 

Dr, Kemmerer was a consistent 
advocate of the gold standard. In 
May of this year he told the 
banking committee of the House 
of Representatives that the United 
States should immediately de- 
clare intent to resume the gold 
standard after the war and 
Should call a conference of all 
other nations interested in re- 
storing the international gold 
standard. 

In the New York “Times” 
Princeton advises it was noted 
that Dr. Kemmerer was the au- 
thor of many books on monetary 
and economic problems, the best 
known of which was “The ABC 
of the Federal Reserve System,” 
— went through twelve edi- 
ions. 


Thos. L. Hume Sons 
Will Be Formed 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Thomas 
L. Hume Sons, Inc., will be 
formed with offices at 917 15th 
Street, N. W. Officers will be 
Thomas L. Hume, Jr., President; 
Laura G. Hume. Vice-President. 


E. W. Kemmerer 











and Charles W. Hume, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 
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_Tomorrow’s - 
| Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says — 














Market break signalled last 
week when week - end 


|strength failed to materialize, 


causes frightened selling. 
Rally indicated but don’t 
count too heavily on it. 

“Last week I warned in the 
column’s first paragraph that 


\the market was at the cross- 
troads. Either it would head 
| for higher prices immediately 


or it would take the path 
pointing to lower prices. 
There were no ifs, buts, or 
thens about it. The market 
was in a corner and had to 
work itself out one way or 
another. Up to the time you 
saw that column (last Thurs- 
day) the market showed no 
desire to advance. On Friday 
and Saturday it continued to 
show the same reluctance. On 
the basis of those three days 
the conclusion was obvious. 
In fact the down signal was 
given Friday afternoon when 
the rails showed a little minor 
strength but the industrials 
failed to go along. 

I realize that many will 
consider this hindsight. But 
the fact is that I warned of a 
break when I wrote last week 
that ‘‘. .. the market .. . had 


Floyd D. Cerf Co. Offers 
Fleming-Hall Issues 


New common and preferred 
stock financing aggregating $2,- 
250,600 for the Fleming-Hall To- 
bacco Co., Inc., by a nation-wide 
group headed by Floyd D. Cerf 
Co. of Chicago, was made Dec. 19 
with the offering of 150,000 shares 
of 6% cumulative $10 par pre- 
feried stock and an equal amount 
of $1 par common stock priced at 
$15 per unit, each unit consisting 
of two shares, one share of pre- 
ferred and one share of common. 
The company represents the re- 
cent merger of Cambridge To- 
baccc Co., Inc. and Fleming-Hall 
Co., Inc. 

Proceeds from the financing, 
which is entirely for the company, 
will be used for purchase of ad- 
ditional cigarette making ma- 
chinery, tobacco inventory and 
other purposes in the company’s 
expansion program. ea 

Capitalization to be outstanding, 
on completion of this financing, 
will consist of 150,000 shares of 
preferred stock and 517,686 shares 
of common stock. — 


The company manufactures cig- 
arettes and smoking tobacco. Cig- 
are*tes account for more than 92% 
of production, cigarette tobacco 
more than 5% and smoking to- 
bacco over 2%. 

Among its products are Sano, 
Sheffield, Mapleton and Banquet 
cigarettes, and Bowl of Roses, 
Patterson's Rum and Maple, 
Jameson’s Irish Mixture smoking 
toboaccos and other brands. All 
enjoy nationwide distribution. 


The combined company will 
have total assets of more than $4,- 





150,000 before financing, which) 


will add approximately $2,000,000. 


Total combined cigarette sales for | 


the first ten months of this year 
aggregated $4,868,298 with net 
earnings for the first eight months, 
before taxes, of $541,247. 


worked itself into a position 
Where it will either explode 
upwards... or it will splutter 
and fall back with a dull 
thud.” I closed that column 
by adding that “by this time 
next week the market should 
be stronger . . . failure .. . 
will not be a constructive in- 
dication.” The actual break 
came Monday morning and 
carried on practically all day. 
Tuesday, under the leader- 
ship of Steel, they firmed and 
rallied slighily. 
* _ % x 

According to widespread 
gossip the man to blame for 
the break was Walter Win- 
chell. He is said to have 
broadcast an opinion that a 
break was coming before the 
Holidays. It’s a little amusing 
to try to blame anybody for 
something that was evident to 
students of the market for 
the past few weeks. It’s like 
blaming the grade crossing 
watchman for waving a red 
light when a train is coming 
and you are anxious to cross. 
If you get hit you blame the 
watchman. *So now the sec- 
ond guessers are blaming 
Winchell. In any case, the 
gossip columnist now goes 
down in history with Andrew 
Mellon who, when asked 
about the stock market in 
1929 or so, replied succinctly, 
“Buy Bonds.” 

aS a * 

How much lower the mar- 
ket is likely to go and what 
stocks will participate is 
something for the coin tosser 
and the psychologist to de- 
cide. In the past few weeks 
I had a great deal to say about 
the danger ahead because of 
a large public following, for 
the public has a lot to say 
about how high and low 
stocks will go. When the pub- 
lic purse is wide open it can 
go up to ridiculous levels. By 
the same token, if it becomes 
frightened stocks can drop 
like an elevator with a broken 
cable. It takes a student of 
mob psychology to answer 
when fears will subside. Un- 
fortunately, fear feeds on 
fear. Rumors start and 
spread, and with each repeti- 
tion more fears are generated 
and more selling occurs. 

. aE * % 

It is possible that the cur- 
rent break is a technical cor- 
rection and may be consid- 
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ered healthy for the market. 
But what may be a shot in the 
arm for the whole market can 
be fatal to the individual. The 
argument will probably be 
made that the present high 
margins are a safeguard 
against losses, so long as one 
holds on. All I can say is that 
you have to sit through one 
of these “minor reactions,” 
pete where they will 
stop, before you can ; 
smug — it. Once a decline 
starts there is no guarantee 
how far it will go. Maybe it 
will be five points, or six, or 


even twenty. Who can tell?’ 


But one thing is becoming 
clearer, and that is that what- 
ever rally starts from here 


<3 
’ 


a 


will have pretty tog ~‘on 


So be guided accord 
* sd ok 


As of last week you held 
six stocks with stops. My ad- 
vice now is as follows: You 


were stopped out of American - 


Foreign Power 2nd preferred,. 
at 34, bought at 36. That 
leaves you with American 


Steel Founders bought at 41, 


stop at 39; Flintkote at 36, 
stop 35; New York Central at 
3114, stop 28; Lockheed at 
32% (raise stop to 39), and 
Western Union at 52, stop 50. 

In the next few days there 
will be some kind of a rally. 
On that rally I suggest doing 
a little selling of long stocks. 
Sell American Foreign Power 
about 37, Steel Founders 
across 42, Flintkote about 37, 
Central in region of 32, Lock- 
heed about 42 and Western 
Union across 53. If the stops 
are taken before the rally, 
that is that. If the rally 
comes first, you’ll have to de- 
cide fast. You may not get a 
second chance. 


More next Thursday. 
—wWalter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of- the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Airline Transportation—A Major Industry 


(Continued from page 3003) 
faster planes have been ordered; 
and the volume of air freight is 
growing by leaps and bounds. In 
short, the industry is not only 
set to go, it is going. It did not 
need to reconvert. It just blos- 
somed, . 

‘The Extent of the Industry 
The present air transport in- 
dustry operates approximately 


67,000 route miles. This compares | 


with some 34,000 milesin 1938. Last 
year 8,435 miles were added to 
the air transportation network. 
Thus far in 1945, there have been 
4,000 miles added. Compared to 
1938, therefore, the industry’s 
route mileage is now nearly twice 
as big. In its overseas operation 


route miles covered approximated | 
80,000 just before the war. This 


Was expanded during the war to 
200,000 miles representing the 
vast. web of air routes carved 
out of the skies by and for the 
Army and Navy transport serv- 
ices. Applications that are now 
pending would add over one-half 
million route miles to the over- 
seas network. Three American 
airlines, Pan American Airways, 
Transcontinental, and Western 
Air and American Airlines, have 
already been authorized to oper- 
ate air service across the North 
Atlantic. 

' At the end of last’ year, the 
domestic airlines had 325 planes 
in operation with a seating capa- 
city of 6,770. This number had 
expanded to about 400 and seat 
capacity to 8,325, when the war 
witn Japan ended. The gradual 
return of requisitioned planes by 
the military authorities has in- 
creased these figures since that 
time. But in spite of this increase 
in equipment, the demand for 


space is so great that the industry | 


is forced to turn away potential 
customers. Plans are already 
under way to expand greatly the 
equipment necessary to meet de- 
mand for air transport space. The 
aircraft manufacturing industry 
estimates a volume of business in 
excess of $600 million for new 


planes to be sought by the air- 
lines. Orders recently placed in- 
dicate the trend. Eastern Airlines 
recently placed a $10 million or- 
der with Glenn L. Martin Co. for 
50 twin engined 202 type planes. 
These are designed to operate in 
a range between 50 and 700 miles, 
carty 36 passengers, and have a 
cruising speed of 270 miles an 
hour or 100 miles faster than the 
Douglas DC-3 that they are to 
replace. Penn-Central Airlines 
also recently placed a $7 million 
order for 35 of these planes. Pan 
American Airways.has ordered 23 
new four engine, 64 passenger 
Lockheed Constellation land 
planes to cost about $17 million, 
and TWA has purchased 36 of 
these Constellations costing $30 
million. It can cruise at 300 miles 
per hour and fly from New York 
to London in eleven hours and 
coast to coast in ten hours. Other 
lines have a large number of new 
and larger types of planes on 
order. 

By the end of next year, it is 
estimated that the airlines will 
have over 700 planes in operation 
or nearly double the number in 
'service a few months ago. 
'Equally important is the much 
| greater increase in seating capa- 
| city—from over 8,000 now to more 
than 30,000; the increase in cruis- 
_ing speed—from about 180 miles 
per hour now to 250 miles or bet- 
ter per hour; and the greater 
comfort built into the new and 
larger planes. The placing of 
these additional planes in opera- 
tion in the next twelve to 
eighteen months indicates that 
the airlines will be able to ex- 
pand their volume of business in 
terms of passenger miles more 
than three times the 2.2 billion 
figure of 1944. Total gross rev- 
|enues indicated on this basis will 
be at a rate in excess of one- 
quarter of billion dollars at the 
end of 1946 compared to $160 
million in 1944, and only $55.9 
million in 1939. The trend in 
growth is clearly evidenced in 
Table I. 

















TABLE I 
AIR TRANSPORT INDUSTRY—TREND IN VOLUME AND REVENUES 


1944 


Pessenger-miles flown 2,264 


Mail—pound-miles flown__ 
Express pound-miles__.__~ 


Operating profit 
The Freight Business 


But the industry’s growth 1s 
not confined solely to passenger 
business. The fastest growing seg- 
ment is air express which is still 
small relative to passenger and 
mail volume. Express pound miles 
flown has expanded more than six 
fold since 1939, compared wtih 
a trebling of passenger miles 
flown and a more than five fold 
increase in mail pound miles 
flown in the period 1939-1944. 
The potential for expansion of air 
cargo business is considerable. 
For a vast number of items trans- 
portation by air is now limited 
only by relative costs, and these 
are certain to decline. In 1940, 
the average ton mile rate was 80 
cents, and there has been a steady 
reduction since that time. It is 
predicted .that ultimately _ this 
rate will be reduced to around 
20 cents a ton mile with a re- 
sulting large increase of ton miles 
of air cargo hauled. American 
Airlines is now operating a Con- 
solidated-Vultee plane on contract 
with a California grower. This 
plane has a nine and one-half 
ton pay load compared with three 

and one-half tons on the Doug- 
‘las DC-3 formerly used. It is es- 
timated that the Penn-Central 


34,200 


Airline version of the new Martin | 
202 now on order by that line will | 


be able to carry freight for a 
direct cost of six cents a ton mile. 
The average weight of the air 
express package has already in- 
creased ‘ only seven pounds 
in 1940 to 23 pounds at the pres- 
ent time. Air express eliminates 
or minimizes to a great extent 


the problem of refsigeration and 
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1,418 
42,332 26,236 
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$108.1 7.3 $76,9 

26.5 7.4 5.9 ; 
special handling and .care. Fresh 
fruits, vegetables, and other per- 
ishables, drugs, chemicals, and 
style merchandise provide wide 
fields for expansion. 


Keener Competition in Future 

The airline companies have had 
to contend with competition, par- 
ticularly with other forms of 
transportation, throughout the 
history of their development. It 
is likely that competition will be 
keener in the future not only with 
other forms of transport, but also 
among the airlines themselves. It 
will be evidenced in rates charged, 
services offered, and equipment 
used. Passenger fares charged by 
major airlines were reduced by 
633% on May 1 of this year, and 
again by 7% on Aug. 20. This 
overall reduction of about 10% 
brings the passenger rate to 4.5 
cents a mile, which for certain 
routes is lower than Pullman fares. 
It can be expected that compe- 
tition by the: railroads will be 
strengthened with a return to 
more normal conditions. But it 
is not in the nature of airline 
managements to ignore such 
moves. In prospect is so-called 
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ttAtter special charges amounting to $760,000. 


two-rate airline travel service de- 
signed to appeal to the mass mar- 
ket. In the short high density 
routes up to about 200 miles, for 
example, such as New York- 
Boston, New York-Washington, 
and Chicago-Detroit, the reduc- 
tion in gasoline load means higher 
passenger carrying capacity. More 
compact seating also means great- 
er pay loads. With the elimina- 
tion of baggage and reservation 
services, costs can be sut further. 
Hence, the scheduling of planes 
designed specifically for such 
service at frequent intervals dur- 
ing tne days and at iow tares 
— probably tap a large mar- 
et. 

Competition for overseas busi- 
ness by the domestic airlines is 
already on an intensified scale. 
Recently, American Airlines an- 
nounced a New York to London 
fare of $572, which was approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
This fare compares with $575 
charged during the war and $375 
charged prior to the war. Pan 
American Airways has announced 
its New York-London fare of $275 
or less than one-half its compe- 
titors rate. These differences in 
fares are indicative of the degree 
of competition to be expected be- 
tween lines especially in overseas 
services. 

In respect to mail revenues the 
major airlines are no longer de- 
pendent on them to provide the 
bulk of earnings. The major lines 
were ordered this year to reduce 
their mail rate from 60 cents to 
32 cents a ton mile. The loss in 
revenue resulting from this cut 
in rates will largely be offset in 
due course by increase of the 
poundage hauled. It is expected 
that ultimately all first class mail 
will be carried by air. 


’ Effects of Increased Traffic 
The advances and development 
in air transportation already ac- 
complished and those in prospect 
are important in at least two sig- 
nificant respects. First, they pro- 
vide the basis for stimulation of 
traffic on a considerably greater 
scale than could have been im- 
agined ten or even five years ago. 
And, secondly, lower unit costs 
are a natural consequence of the 
advances that have been and are 
being made. The development of 
radar and navigational aids, to- 
gether with improved systems of 
weather reporting during the war, 
when and as they are applied to 
peacetime air transportation, will 
provide greater safety and de- 
pendability and more efficient 
operations. So also will the use 
of radio control of airway traffic. 
The expansion of airport facilities 
which were developed consider- 
ably during the war will be ex- 
tended. This is already indicated 
by public programs and plans al- 
ready in being. On Oct. 18, the 
House of Representatives passed 
a bill authorizing the -appropria- 
tion of $700 million over a period 
of ten years for a public airport 
development program, New 
York’s huge $200 million Idlewild 
airport is now in the final stages 
of completion. After the First 
World War the large outlays for 
improvement and construction of 
highways had much to do with the 
accelerated growth of the auto- 
mobile industry. Similarly it can 
be expected that large expendi- 
tures for airport facilities will aid 
to a very important degree the 


/growth of air transportation. ~ 


Special Types of Planes 
The utilization of special types 





of planes designed for the various 
traffic requirements of the air- 
lines will enable the companies 
to carry on their services with 
the most efficient equipment with 
resulting cost savings. Smaller 
planes for the shorter high traffic 
density routes are already on 
order as are the huge four-motor 
transports which will be able to 
carry 200 passenger§ at more than 
300 miles an hour. Power plants 
for the new planes are consider- 
ably improved over prewar 
models, and new developments 
and improvements are constantly 
being announced. Entirely new 
forms of power plants for use on 
planes are also in prospect in the 
next five years. It is confidently 
expected that gas turbine power 
plants on airplanes will come into 
use in that period. They result 
in much less vibration than re- 
ciprocating engines now used on 
commercial planes and therefore 
provide more comfort. But, in 
addition, payloads can be. in- 
creased by their use, since the 
weight of airframes can be cut 
down to an important extent. 

Further evidence of the trend 
towards lower operating costs is 
seen in plans to pool maintenance 
costs. For example, recently an- 
nounced was a plane maintenance 
service contract by Eastern Air- 
lines with Glenn L. Martin Co. 
This provides for centralized 
overhaul facilities for those air- 
lines using the new Martin 202 
transport. The method used is to 
lend-lease standby planes to the 
airlines with standby planes to be 
maintained in a pool by the Mar- 
tin Co. The effect of this plan 
is to centralize overhaul facilities 
at the airplane manufacturing 
plant, assure full utilization of 
planes at all times by the airlines, 
and reduce their costs of main- 
tenance as well as their invest- 
ment in repair shops. 

The Net Earnings Outlook 

It would be natural to conclude 
that with the large increase in 
volume a certainty and prospec- 
tive saving in costs, airline com- 
pany earnings will be sharply 
upward. But such conclusion is 
not warranted at least for the near 
future. Costs incident to promo- 
tion and development of air 
routes are still relatively high. 
But of equal importance is the 
rate structure. Until this  be- 
comes stabilized, it becomes diffi- 
cult to translate operating rev- 
enues into net earnings easily or 
with certainty. Airlines experi- 
enced the most profitable period 
of operations during the war 
despite the fact that a sizable 
number of their planes were taken 
over by the military authorities. 
The reason orofit margins im- 
proved corsiderably is due to the 
high load factor experienced dur- 
ing the war and still being ex- 
perienced. Last year 89 out of 
every 100 seats available were 
sold to travellers. This compared 
to 5€ in 1939. It cannot be ex- 
pected that this high ratio of 
seats sold to space available will 
be maintained indefinitely. As 
new and larger planes are added 
to the airline fleets the ratio will 
probably decline. Hence the high 
level of profit margins due to this 
one factor will not be as great in 
the period ahead as it was in the 
war years. Another reason. for 
relatively good earnings reported 
by most airlines in the past three 
or four years is the special treat- 
ment accorded air transport com- 
panies under the excess profit 
tax law. Since their invested 


eavital base is comparatively 
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——Gross Revenues————- 


small, and since earnings were 
low in the 1936-1939 period, they 
were allowed to include air mail 
revenues cither to their invested 
capital base or to average earn- 
ings for the purpose of figuring 
excess profits, For this reason, 
all but one airline—Eastern—re- 
mained out of the excess profits 
tax bracket. Eastern’s provision 
for excess profits tax amounted 
to $3.5 million in each of. the 
years 1942 and 1943 and $4.0 mil- 
lion last year. Under the law if 
an airline’s earnings before taxes 
rose above the excess profits tax 
base, mail revenue had to be ex- 
cluded entirely as part of the base 
thus putting the line’s earnings 
on the same basis as other indus- 
trial companies for tax purposes. 


‘Beginning next year with the fed- 


eral tax rate at 38%, these com- 
panies, together with the others, 
will be taxed at a rate double 
the 19% in effect in 1939. But 
for airlines the necessary increase 
in gross revenues to offset the 
greater tax burden is clearly in 
sight. 


Airline Stock Prices Reflect Fu- 
ture Prospects 

The problem of the investor in 
appraising the merits of airline 
stocks is the degree to which pros- 
pective earnings are to be capi- 
talized. Presently the prices of 
airline equities reflect an optimis- 
tic appraisal of future prospects. 
Dow-Jones 30 industrial com- 
panies’ earnings as a group are 
now being capitalized at a ratio 
of 19 times last year’s earnings, 
and average earnngs in the 1939- 
1944 period. Airline company 
earnings as a group are being 
capitalized at a_ significantly 
higher ratio. These and other 
data are summarized in Table II. 
But this difference is likely to be 
maintained over an extended pe- 
riod of time in view of the strong 
growth factor. Industrials as a 
group are being favorably ap- 
praised largely because of the 
accumulated demand for products 
built up during the war. Airlines 
are in a phase of expansion to 
permanently higher levels. They 
are .already discounting in the 
prices of their equities an im- 
portant part of this immediate 
growth. Most of them are at pres- 
ent some ten times higher than 
the lows established in the six 
years 1939-1945. The average 
price of the 30 Dow-Jones indus- 
trials is now about double the 
lows recorded in the same six 
year period. The present yield 
from dividends in the latter group 
is about 3.6%, while on airline 
stocks yields are practically neg- 
ligible. It does not appear to be 
in the foreseeable future that 
such stocks can be bought for 
yieids comparable to most other 
groups. All the companies will 
require large amounts of funds 
to finance their expanding busi- 
ness, hence dividend disburse- 
ments will necessarily be small 
for an extended period of time. 
Additional stock flotation and 
other means of financing are a 
certainty. 

There is probably no better 
group than airlines where growth 
prospects are so great. They will 
always have an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing which periodically goes to 
excesses in appraising airline 
values. The principal problem of 


the investor it would appear is 
to avoid these excesses while — 


recognizing the sound basis upon 
which the industry is established 
and the general excellence of the 
management that guides its des- 
tinies. 
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(Continued from page 3011) 
political success was based on the 
simpie proposition that he voted 
jor every appropriation and 
against every tax measure, Fortu- 
nately this attitude is rare in pub- 
lic lie, but as I read the head- 
lines, I have a sneaking suspicion 
that a few such men still exist. As 
another example, I recall the en- 
ergetic head of a business organi- 
zation in a state where a large 
amount of Federal funds was be- 
ing spent. He was a vociferous ad- 
herent of a policy of Government 
economy. I asked him where he 
would *recommend a cut in Fed- 
eral expenditures within his own 
state. With this question his econ- 
emy crusade ended. 


Budget Processing 


Those of you who might con- 
sider this an invitation to visit my 
office to urge economy or to press 
a pet project—or both—should be 
reminded that the Federal budget 
is not determined in any such 
way. The budget process is a long, 
thorough one, involving months of 
staff work in the agencies and the 
Bureau of the Budget before rec- 
ommendations are made to the 
President. And it should always 
be remembered that after the 
President in turn makes his rec- 
ommendations, it is the Congress 
which finally determines the re- 
sponsibilities of the Government 
to the people and appropriates the 
money required to finance Gov- 
ernment activities. 

It is extremely important for 
the citizens of a democracy to 
know exactly how it happens that 
money for a certain purpose does 
or does not get into the Federal 
budget. Business and all other 
groups in the population have a 
vital interest in the process of 
budget formulation. It has. been 
my experience, however, that 
even many experts have only a 
vague notion as to the factors that 
determine what goes into the bud- 
get; yet the budget reflects a very 
substantial percentage of our 
whole national product. It is the 
most far-reaching document which 
the Government formulates. No 
one has more forcefully expressed 
the importance of a national bud- 
get than Gladstone, who said. 
“Budgets are not merely affairs of 
arithmetic, but in a thousand ways 
go to the root of prosperity of in- 
dividuals, the relation of classes, 
and the strength of kingdoms.” 

Some of you will remember the 
time when, prior to the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, each 
agency requested funcs from the 
Congress without any executive 
examination. Ner was there any 
attempt to relate the requests of 
the individual agencies to a con- 
sistent and comprehensive pro- 
gram for the Government as a 
whole. 

The situation was somewhat 
like that of a family with a single 
bank account, handing out check 
books to each member, and no 
member telling anv other me~mher 
how manv checks he drew. Under 
such conditions it is obviously im- 
possible for the family. as it was 
for the Government prior to 1921, 
to obtain an overall picture of its 
financial requirements. In Gov- 
ernment, this made it impossible 
to state clearly the need for 
changes in taxes or borrowing 
policies. Hit-or-miss methods had 
to side vublie finanee policy, 
and the misses seemed more fre- 
quent than the hits. 

Furthermore, when it came to 
the actual spending of Federal 
funds no central agency was 


charged with making certain that 


the various Government opera- 
tions were so planned that they 


stayed within the apvpropriations 
and complied with Congressional 
intent. Without effective machin- 
ery for budget preparation and 
execution, the “power of the 


‘.purse,” always coveted by legisla- 





‘ures, was largely an empty pre- 
rogative. 


The Budget and Accounting 
. Act 

It was the Congress which {fi- 
nally took action to remedy this 
chaotic situation by initiating and 
osassing the Budget and Account- 
ing Act. Congress insisted on the 
establishment of an _ executive 
pudget procedure. Congressional 
ieaders realized at that time, and 
still realize today, that orderly 
budget preparation and budget 
execution make legislative budget 
control that much more effective. 
Passage of that Act, I believe, was 
the most important single advance 
in Federal administration in our 
time. The budget has become one 
of the main tools by which the 
President is able to mold the hun- 
dreds of Government activities 
into a consistent Government pro- 
gram. However, we should admit 
that today, almost 25 years after 
adoption of that historic Act, we 
have not yet fully iived up to the 
responsibilities it places on us. 

The highlights: of the present 
budget procedure will bear out 
these facts. During the Summer of 
each year Federal agencies re- 
ceive. by direction of the Presi- 
dent, a general policy letter that 
serves as a guide in the prepara- 
tion of their budget requests. The 
first sifting process takes place in 
the agency itself. Two or three 
months later, the agencies submit 
to the Bureau of the Budget their 
requests for the ensuing fiscal! 
year. Their programs of activities 
are presented in general and in 
detail at hearings before Bureau 
of the Budget examiners. The ex- 
perienced staff of the Bureau re- 
views the agencies’ programs, and 
examines their administraiive 
structure and management pro- 
cedures as well as their budgetary 
requirements. These examinations 
appraise the need for the pro- 
posed activities in the light both 
of the President’s program as a 
whole and of Congressional au- 
thorizations and expressions of 
| intent. This is the second stage of 
the sifting process. 

On the basis of this staff work, 
the Budget Director submits his 
| findings to the President, who re- 
views them and decides what rec- 
ommendations for appropriations 
shall be made to Congress. 








Objectives 


| The whole process of executive 
, budget preparation aims at a two- 
' fold objective. One is to see that 
; the agencies render the services 
' which the Congress has author- 
ized, and I want to emphasize 
egain that every service rendered, 
every dollar spent, must be by 
Congressional authorization. The 
second objective is to see that 
these services are rendered in the 
most economical and efficient 
| manner. 


It would be idle to attempt an 
estimate of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money that have been saved as 2 
result of careful examination of 
departmental budgets. Important 
as these savings are, I take equal 
pride in the fact that the Bureau 
has often helped to improve the 
services rendered to the people. In 
striving for such improvements 
we have traveled a long way from 
the mere negative watchdog func- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget: 
we have moved toward the equal- 
ly important constructive func- 
tion of program planning. What 
may seem a conglomeration of 
figures in the budget actually rep- 
sents an operating program. 

After the President submits his 
budget recommendations to Con- 
gress, a third and final sifting of 
the requests for appropriations 
occurs. Specialized and experi- 
enced Congressional committees 
review the requests of each 
agency, hold their own hearings, 
and report to both houses for final 
determination. 











Government and Nation’s Budget 


The entire budgetary process, | 
from the first agency recommen- 
dations to the final determination | 
by Congress, takes place not in 
the thin air of the remote strato- 
sphere, but right here in our 
world of conflicting inierests and | 
conflicting points of view. Pres- 
sure is applied at each stage by 
groups advocating projects rang- 
ing all the way from gypsy moth 
control to a multi-million-dollar 
harbor improvement. But there 
are also those who strongly advo- 
cate economy in Government. The 
Appropriations Committees of 
Congress, and occasional special 
committees, often perform an out- 
standing job in nullifying ,pres- 
sures for unworthy projects. The 
work of such committees is of 
great service both to the operat- 
ing agencies and to the public. 
The larger and more complex 
Government operations become, 
the more important it is to keep 
the operating agencies of Govern- 
ment on their toes. 

The fact remains that any new | 
item must run the gauntlet of se- | 
vere examination by both the leg- | 
islative and executive branches 
before it gets into the budget. ‘The 
final budget is not something 
which has been arbitrarily deter- 
mined by one Government official 
or by any single group. It reflects 
the judgment of many people; it 
is examined and criticized from 
many points of view. It represents 
the work plan of a democratic 
Governinent. 





Subsidiary Functions of Budget 
Bureau 


The budget procedure on the 
executive side is not completed 
with the recommending of appro- 
priations. After Congress has act- 
ed on the President’s recommen- 
dations, the Bureau of the Budget 
pro-rates the appropriations on a 
quarterly basis. The purpose of 
this is to prevent a shortage of 
agency funds during the particu- 
lar spending period. The Bureau 
also sets up—as business does— 
budgetary reserves when condi- 


tions permit or demand it. 
In June of this year Con- 
gress placed on the Director 


of the Budget broad responsibili- 
ties in setting up such reserves— 





| without 





a great step forward in the busi- 
nesslike management of Govern- | 
ment. During the year the Budget | 
Bureau follows the operations of | 
the agencies through regular re-' 
ports and special examinations. It 
sets ceilings on the number of | 
employees within Government 
agenc.es. It also reports to Con- 
gress on unused appropriations 
and performs a multitude of other | 
related duties both for the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 

These budget procedures, de- | 
veloped on the basis of the Budget 
and Accaqunting Act, were very 
significant steps toward getting 
order out of chaos. I say. ad- 
visedly, that they were steps to- 
ward getting order out of chaos, 
because I believe that further im- 
portant steps are necessary to as- 
sure orderly Government in our 
time. The more chaotic the world 
we live in, the more essential] it 
becomes to perfect procedures for 
coping with the complex respon- 
sibilities of large Government or- 
ganization. Let me give you only 
a few examples of necessary im- 
provements. 


Government Corporations 


A serious gap in our budgetary 
controls has existed until now in 
ihe field of Government corpora- 
tions. Many Government activi- 
ties are carried out, as you know, 
by Government corporations be- 
cause they lend themselves more 
easily to flexible operations than 
do the regular departments.~ Yet 
these Government corporations 
should net be permitted to become 
independent principalities. Their 
activities must be made an in- 





tegral part of the Government’s 
program as a whole. The Con-! 
gress has enacted the Government 


Corporation Control Act that at-- 
tempts to close this gap in our 
budget procedure. It provides for 
what is called program budgeting 
depriving the Govern- 
ment corporations of a desirable 
degree of administrative flexi- 
bility. It will take time to achieve 
the full benefits of this act, but 
the machinery has been provided 
for better control of Government 
corporations by Congress and the 
Executive. 

Another improvement which is 
long overdue involves the budget 
document itself. At present the 


| printed budget is about the size 


of the Manhattan telephone book 
and just about as interestng read- 
ing. It contains as many figures. 
but they are ‘less understandable. 
Yet it is a document of concern 
to each individual of the United 
States, for it directly and indi- 
rectly affects every one. It should. 
therefore, be understandable tc 
the people, not merely to the ex- 
perts. We are moving toward 
simplification and readability but 
we have far to go. 


Budget Provisions of Full Em- 
ployment Act 


On a much broader plane, an- 
other proposal for improvement 
in the formulation of Government 
programs is contained in the Full 
Employment Bill which is now 
before the Congress. Among other 
provisions, the version adopted 
by the Senate requests the Presi- 
dent to transmit to the Congvess 
each year a comprehensive eco- 
nomic program — the National 
Budget—based on the best avail- 
able analysis of current and fore- 
seeable economic trends. It also 
requests an analysis of the eco- 
nomic effects of the Government's 
activities during the previous year 
and provides for quarterly revi- 
sions of the Federal program. It 
establishes a joint Congressional 
Committee for consideration of 
the National Budget as a whole 
before it is referred to the vari- 
ous committees which will deal 
with specific aspects of it. 

The procedures envisaged by 
that bill might well become the 
most significant forward _ step 
since the procedures established 
under the Budget and Account- 
ing Act. This act laid the basis 
for examining the budget require- 


ments of each individual agency ' 


as part of the Federal program 
as a whole. 
ment Bill provides that the Fed- 


eral program should be examined | 


as part of the nation’s budget as 
a whole, the composite of all the 
budgets of individual consumers, 
of businesses, and of State and 
iocal Governments. 

The need for such a broadened 
approach to our Federal budget 
problems follows from the devel- 


/opment of Federal finances on the 


one hand, from economic trends 
on the other. 

The Federal budget has become 
one of the most potent elements 
in the economic life of the nation. 
A decade or two ago businessinen 
and others could afford to pay 
only minor attention to the Fed- 
eral budget. They could afford 
a negative attitude toward it. 
Many looked at the Federal 
budget as a necessary evil, at 
taxes as periodic annoyances, at 
bureaucracy as primarily a source 
of patronage. They considered 
that the country was rich enough 
to overlook some inefficiency in 
Government and pay for it with- 
out much harm being done. They 
could think—and often did—that 
if only this or that group of poli- 
ticians could be thrown out of 
office then the budget would be 
almost automatically reduced and 
everyone would benefit. In those 
times the budget wasn’t consid- 
ered anything to be concerned 
about. Today it is cause for con- 
cern, I can assure you. This is 
due, first of all, to the sheer size 
of present-day Federal operations. 


Importance of Federal Budget 
The annual Federal budget be- 
fore the first World War amounted 


tU deo tatait #uv sbtLLLUit UOLal'ds; 


it ranged between three and nine 
biliton aotiars m the period be- 
tween the wars, and reached the 
fantastic size of 100 billion dol- 
lars during the second World War. 
In the present fiscal) year the 
budget is being cut to less than 
two-thirds of that amount and 
may be cut to one-third in the 
ensuing year. This is a remark- 
ably speedy contraction* of the 
wartime budget, but the total is 
still very large compared to pre- 
war budgets. ; 

Of course, no exact prediction 
of future budgets is possible un- 
til more precise plans have been 
formulated and Congress has 
acted upon them. What will be 
the size and organization of our 
armed forces? How much will we 
spend on national research? What 
will our social security, health 
and educational programs be? 
What will Congress decide about 
public works, national housing 
and international programs? 
Again, what will be the cost of 
the mandatory price support for 
farm products that Congress has 
enacted? These) unknowns and 
many others make impossible the 
accurate forecasting of future 
budgets. 

I believe, however, that for a 
considerable time to come we can 
hardly expect Federal budgets of 
less than 25 billion dollars. The 
breakdown of this figure can be 
made only in broad categories. 
We know, for instance, that what 
we label as “aftermath of the 
war” expenditures may total 
about 10 billion dollars annually. 
These expenditures include such 
outlays as veterans’ benefits, in- 
terest on the war debt and re- 
funds of wartime taxes. Expendi- 





The Full Emptoy- | 


tures for defense will probably be 
several times as large as our pre- 
war expenditures for the same 
| purpose and may be in the neigh- 
| borhood of six to eight billion 
_dollars. Such large outlays are 
| required because of our greatly 
increased responsibility to help 
maintain peace among nations. 
| That same _ responsibility as a 
great world power will require 
large outlays in the field of in- 
ternational finance, some in the 
form of loans and others to re- 
lieve the sufferings of millions of 
homeless and hungry people. Adcd- 
ing these uncertain estimates, one 
arrives at a figure approximat- 
ing 25 billion dollars. 

Of this 25-billion-dollar budget, 
less than two billion dollars, or 
%, will be for purposes of Fed- 
eral administration, including the 
entire payroll for civilian Gov- 
ernment employees. This two 
billion dollars provides for the 
| management of the myriad Gov- 
ernment services ranging from the 
collection ot taxes to forecasting 
| the weather. To me, two billion 
' dollars is still a huge amount of 
‘money and requires close scru- 
| tiny. On the other hand, we must 
keep clear the fact that the 25- 
billion-dollar budget does not 1m- 
ply a 25-billion-dollar bureau- 
cracy. 
|} The management of a 25-bil- 
lion-dollar budget and manage- 
ment of a 275-billion-dollar Fed- 
eral debt makes imperative an 
attitude entirely different from 
that with which we lightly dis-., 
missed a billion dollar budget of - 
some decades ago. The responsi- 
bilities of such management do 
not devolve upon Government 
; alone. They are equally responsi- 
‘ bilities of the nation and particu- 
larly of business, for expenditures 
of that size and the revenues re- 
_ quired have a decisive effect on 
‘every individual and every busi- 
ness. This requires an awareness 
of the impact of Government ex- 
penditures, taxes and debt trans- 
actions on the national economy. 
The war experience certainly has 
| demonstrated this impact. For 
example, the financial condition 
‘of State and local Governments 


was greatly improved. as a result 
of the huge Federal deficits. Sim- 
ilarly, the balance sheets of busi- 
ness show the definite effects of 
(Continued on page 3034) 
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Government and Nation’s Budget Facing Facts on Consumer Credit 


(Continued from page 3011) 


(Continued from page 3033) 
Federal expenditures in the war 
years. 

Fiscal Policy 

It is not by chance that in re- 
cent decades a new concept has 
come into use—the concept of fis- 
cal policy. Fiscal policy relates 
to public expenditures, taxes, debt 
transactions, all considered in 
view of their impact on consum- 
ers’ purchasing power, business 
investments and _ international 
transactions. Fiscal policy, in 
short, is a policy that considers 
the Government’s budget in the 
light of the nation’s budget. 

Not only because of the mere 
size of Federal operations are 
economic considerations forced 
upon us. They are forced upon 
us also because the instability of 
economic developments has given 
the Government a new responsi- 
bility, the responsibility to con- 
tribute to the stabilization of mar- 
ket conditions, and thereby to the 
stabilization of production and 
employment opportunities. 

We have experienced the infla- 
tionary boom and its early col- 
lapse after the last war. We have 
experienced the speculative boom 
of the ’20s and the depression of 
the ’30s. We have experienced 
the inflationary pressures and la- 
bor shortages of global war. There 
are now becoming visible certain 
symptoms of a speculative and 
inflationary post-war psychology. 
To the extent that speculation is 
based on the anticipation of an 
early end of the President’s hold- 
the-line policy, the speculators 
may—I am sure will—make a 
serious error. This error might 
be costly to them and to the na- 
tion. 

The American people do not 

want again to go through another 
period of post-war speculation 
and inflation. They do not want 
again to experience a subsequent 
period of collapse with relief rolls 
of tremendous magnitude. Right 
now the business outlook is good. 
But we know the business out- 
look is good because of a great 
backlog of demand. Some time 
we will cateh up on this pent-up 
demand. That will be the time 
when increased peacetime con- 
sumption and investment must 
take the place of the extraordi- 
Mary war and post-war demand. 
That will be the real test of our 
ability to make our economic sys- 
tem work. 
. We have in this country a great 
asset, the belief of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people, in- 
cluding labor, in free enterprise. 
We can preserve this asset only 
if we make sure that free enter- 
prise ean succeed. “It is,” as Pres- 
ident Roosevelt said in his budget 
message of last year, “the respon- 
sibility of business enterprise to 
translate market opportunities in- 
te employment and production. 
It is the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment to hold open the door of 
opportunity and: to assure sus- 
tained markets. Then, and only 
— can free enterprise provide 
Jobs.” 


The Full Employment Policy 


Aid in reaching this goal will 
come, I believe, through the full 
employment policy. As I en- 
visage that policy for the United 
States, it does not mean that the 
Government will assure each 
businessman a market and guar- 
antee each worker a job. If we 
want progress and freedom, we 
must assume risks. A dictator in 
a Socialist State, concerned with 
increasing the welfare of the con- 
sumers, might to his own advan- 
tage try the following experiment: 
He might hire individuals to man- 
age the factories, shops and stores, 
but not pay them a fixed compen- 


sation. Rather he might permit 


efforts to produce better goods at 
lower prices. 

Management in such a system 
would be very similar to manage- 
ment in our free enterprise and 
cempetitive system. In other 
words, I think that if we had not 
inherited a free enterprise system 
we would have invented and 
adopted its main principles. The 
freedom of free enterprise will 
not be questioned as long as it 
fulfills its productive function— 
to provide more and better goods 
at lower prices. But we should 
not expect free enterprise to take 
the responsibility for events be- 
yond its control. Business by it- 
self cannot, individually or col- 
lectively, control inflationary 
booms and deflationary depres- 
sions. This is where Government 
is expected to discharge its re- 
sponsibility. Government policy 
must assure conditons under 
which the businessman has oppor- 
tunity to succeed and the worker 
has a chance to find a job. The 
responsibility of the Government 
to stabilize general market condi- 
tions and employment opportuni- 
ties involves all the policies that 
modern Government has in its 
tool chest, such as credit and tax 
policies, wage and price policies, 
and foreign economic policies. 

Businessmen must realize that 
their markets today are influ- 
enced, for good or evil, by the 
economic impact of all these Gov- 
ernment activities. No longer will 
a passive or negative attitude on 
the part of businessmen and other 
leaders suffice. A constructive 
approach is necessary. The Gov- 
ernment needs the advice of busi- 
nessmen and other groups in ap- 
praising the economic effects of 
Government nrograms, and needs 


their cooperation in the execution ' 





of these programs. The business- 
man of today must, for his own 
good and that of the nation, be- 
come something of an economist 
and fiscal analyst. Businessmen, 
I believe, are realizing the influ- 
ence of Government programs in 
their own affairs. It is not en- 
tirely by chance that businessmen 
who used to watch the stock mar- 
ket for guidance are now study- 
ing with equal ardor their ‘“Wash- 
ington letter.” 

The Government program should 
not be formulated in a bureau- 
cratic ivory tower in Washington. 
It is my belief that we can suc- 
ceed only if the economic pro- 
gram of the Government becomes 
a national concern during peace- 
time, just as victory was a national 
concern during the war. Wartime 
unity and cooperation were not 
seriously impaired by the fact that 
people had different ideas about 
the best strategies and policies to 
be employed. In facing peacetime 
problems we will have greater 
differences of ideas and interests 
regarding the best economic and 
social policies. That is the essence 
of a vital democracy. But our 
democratic Government can sur- 
vive only if the differences of 
ideas and interest are reconciled 
to common democratic objectives. 

The healthy growth in our econ- 
omy of full employment oppor- 
tunities has become one of these 
objectives, accepted by the great 
majority of the people. We may 
consider different methods of at- 
taining our goal and, as a matter 
of fact, a variety of methods will 
be needed. The job ahead is of 
tremendous magnitude. To ac- 
complish it the constructive co- 
operation of business, labor and 
Government, of all segments of 
our economy, is essential. 





Insuring Against Labor Troubles 


(Continued from page 3016) 
Cycle. This is most simply illus- ; Companies, (6) Realty and Rental 


trated in the case of prices and 
production. Prices are high be- 
cause production is low; increased 
prices cause increased production; 
until finally prices break and they 
are back from where they started. 
This seems to be a fundamental 
law of nature. 

The unreasonable wages which 
now are being demanded by cer- 
tain groups will result in forcing 
the employers to install more new 
labor-saving machinery. A thous- 
and men may, by holding a pistol 
up to their employer’s head, force 
an unjustified 15% raise in wages. 
But in such a case, the employer 
is forced to install labor-saving 
machinery and get on with 850 
men instead of 1,000. Hence, 150 
men are thrown out. 


Foolproof Labor Stocks 


Companies whose labor ex- 
pense is the smallest proportion 
of their total expense should be 
the least vulnerable to lalor 
troubles. The . following list 
speaks for itself: Drugs 10%; 
Soap 13%; Paints 17%; Food 
Preparations 17%; Chemicals 
20%; Petroleum Refining 24%; 
Cement 26%; Smelting & Mining 
28%; Can Manufacture 30%; Ray- 
on 36%; Electrical Equipment 
37%; Meat Packing 38%; Tires 
and Tubes 39%; Agricultural Ma- 
chinery 40%; Machine Tools 40%: 
Bakery Products 41%; Office & 
Store Machinery 41%; Aircraft 
42%; Locomotives 45%; Automo- 
biles, Steel Works, Woolen and 
Cotton Mills and- Shoe factories 
50%. 

There, however, are other fac- 
tors which investors should con- 
sider, such as how the earnings 
of a company are affected by 
strikes. Considering this ais» 
makes me conclude that the all- 
round best hedges against infla- 





them to retain as their compen- 
sation a part of the increased busi- ' 


tion are: (1) Banks, (2) Insurance 
Companies, (3) Utilities, (4) 


ness returns resulting from their Merehandising Chains, (5) Land 





Companies, (7) Companies own- 
ing Patents, (8) Finance Com- 
panies, and (9) Companies Mak- 
ing Labor-Saving Machinery. 


My Cyclone Cellar 


If Congress does not rectify the 
present unfair labor situation we 
will have one big nationel strike 
when our homes will temporarily 
be cut off from all conveniences. 
As a hedge against that day, 1 am 
building in my yard a small house 
and stocking it with canned goods. 
I am driving a well for my water; 
am installing underground oil 
tanks with a good biz wood pile: 
am building a chemical toilet and 
am insulating the small “hut” 
against heat and cold. In an em- 
ergency, we could continue to 
sleep in the bedrooms of :ny ad- 
joining house, but the living, 
cooking and eating will be in this 
new little building! 


W. W. Stevenson in 
Hemphill, Noyes Post 


Walker W. Stevenson, Jr. has 
been appointed manager of the 
branch offices of Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co. Mr. Stevenson was recently 
released from active duty as Lieu- 
tenant (JG) USNR. The main of- 
fice of the firm, which holds 
membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange and other leading 
exchanges, is located at 15 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


Charles B. Crouse to 
Form Own Inv. Firm 


DETROIT, MICH.—Charles B. 
Crouse will open offices in the 
Penobscot Building to engage in 
the securities business under the 
name of Crouse and Company, ef- 
fective Jan. 2. Mr. Crouse was 
formerly a partner in Crouse, 
Bennett, Smith & Co: 





well as peace and prosperity. You ; 


have probably read of the report 
of:the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce of 1939, which points out 
that the loss on open accounts and 
consumer instalment notes aver- 
aged no more than 1%% in the 
disastrous depression of the thir- 
ties. Furthermore, thousands of 
banks have entered this field of 
credit since 1934 and experienced 
few losses. 


Consumer Credit Is Safe 


The inevitable conclusion reached 
and properly so, is that con- 
sumer instalment credit is an ex- 
tremely safe and sound type of 
credit. Yes, that’s true, but con- 
sumer credit isn’t fool proof, and 
the foregoing facts don’t tell the 
whole story. It is to be remem- 
bered that the concerns extending 
consumer instalment credit were 
highly specialized credit institu- 
tions, dealing in one or a few types 
of credit, and that their personnel 
was highly trained and skilled in 
this type of work, and that many 
safeguards were set up to insure 
a satisfactory experience. 

To illustrate: In the past, sales 
finance companies in many in- 
stances had a contractual relation- 
ship with equipment, appliance 
and truck manufacturers, distrib- 
utors and dealers, which provided 
for a contingent liability on the 
paper purchased. For example, a 
sales finance company buying an 
instalment contract had in many 
cases the protection of the follow- 
ing safety factors: an acceptable 
credit risk; an adequate down 
payment; sound terms’ under 
which depreciation was offset by 
liquidation; the endorsement of a 
responsible dealer; a contingent 
liability on the part of the dis- 
tributor or manufacturer to pro- 
tect the financing institution 
against loss if the retail buyer de- 
faulted and the dealer was unable 
to honor his endorsement. All this 
protection was in addition to the 
repossession value of the equip- 
ment financed. 

Another factor to be considered 
is terms. Terms in 1929 were on 
a conservative basis. Standard 
terms on automobiles were one- 
third down and twelve months to 
pay, and the bulk of instalment 
financing was on automobiles. In 
1940, our last full time peace year, 
terms were the weakest of all 
times; new cars 25% down and 24 
months to pay, and appliances $5 
down and three years-to pay. If 
the terms existing in 1940 had 
been in effect in 1929, the loss ex- 
perience.on consumer ‘credit in the 
depression of the early thirties 
would have been materially dif- 
ferent. 

Another factor to be considered 
is the personal loan activity of 
banks particularly on a single sig- 
nature basis. Very few banks 
were making a volume of instal- 
ment personal loans in 1929 and 
the banks that were extending 
this type of credit were largely 
confining their operations to co- 
maker loans. Today there are 
thousands of banks making single 
signature unsecured personal 
loans. Banks have never had ex- 
perience in this type of credit in 
a depression. Furthermore, the 
records show that many of the 
small loan companies experienced 
a higher loss ratio during the de- 
pression than banks could afford 
to absorb on current bank rates. 


Bank Activity in Consumer Credit 


Bank activity in consumer credit 
started about 1934 and the experi- 
ence since that date has created 
an illusion as to the skill and 
knowledge required to extend this 
credit on a safe basis. With the 
exception of the recession in 1937, 
which fortunately was short, we 
have experienced a rising level of 
national income from 1934 to date. 
It was actually difficult to incur 
excessive losses on consumer 
credit during this period. In early 
1940, bankers who were expe- 
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rienced in consumer credit were 
becoming concerned over the un- 
sound terms and by 1941 they 
were alarmed. At the same time, 
bankers with a sense of social 
responsibility were disturbed over 
the tendency to pyramid personal 
debt through the medium of re- 
financing. Consumer credit was 
extended in 1940 and 1941 on the 
loosest basis with the weakest 
terms in the history of this type 
of credit and many millions of 
dollars of consumer transactions 
were outstanding with substand- 
ard terms. 


- 

You know that this outstanding 
was Satisfactorily liquidaied, but 
we must remember this good ex- 
perience was not created by the 
inherent soundness of the terms 
on the transactions outstanding; 
on the contrary, we were bailed. 
out by the artificially high wages 
and full employment created by 
the war. 


In addition, the fact that the 
manufacture of consumers’ dur- 
able goods ceased with the out- 
break of the war made it impes- 
sible for buyers to continue to 
obligate themselves for the pur-, 
chase of such goods, thus assisting 
in the liquidation of the obliga- 
tions already outstanding. 


Consumer Credit Not Fool Proef 


I am firmly convinced from 
years of personal experience in 
handling many millions of dollars 
of consumer credit that it inher- 
ently is an unusually safe type of 
credit and there is a great accu- 
mulation of evidence to prove 
this. On the other hand, it isn’t 
fool proof. Our experience of the 
past 10 years must not be taken 
as a yardstick for future opera- 
tions. We must not be lulled into 
a sense of false security because 
of our unusually good experience 
under highly favorable artificial 
conditions. 


The field of consumer credit has 
been a very profitable one in the 
past and rosy pictures are often 
painted of the substantial profit 
that can be derived from this 
business in the future. Yes, it is 
true, consumer credit has been 
very profitable and there is goed 
reason to believe that it will pre- 
vide a profitable outlet for funds 
in the future. However, there are. 
certain facts which. are often dis- 
regarded in considering the future. 
profit possibilities in this field’ of 
credit. 

Yield Not High 


The average yield on the funds 
employed appears very high to 
most bankers, but too often the 
fact is overlooked that the cest 
of acquiring and handling this 
business may be 40, 50 or even 
60% of the income received. Con- 
sumer credit is retail credit. It 
must be merchandised in = small 
units. Advertising and business 
promotion expenses are necessary 
and there are many detailed steps 
in making a consumer loan and 
following it through to comple- 
tion. 

The extremely low loss ratio on 
consumer credit is often quoted in 
relation to the rate of return on 
the funds employed, thus creating 
the impression that the net re- 
turn is very high. I agree that 
losses are a negligible factor in a 
properly conducted consumer 
credit operation. However, losses 
don’t tell the whole story. The 
collection expenses necessary. to 
maintain a low loss ratio often 
exceed the actual amount of the 
losses incurred. 

The competitive situation must 
be taken into consideration in 
appraising future profits on this 
business. The days of lush profits 
are gone forever,-and properly so. 
Competition will be keen; 10,600 
banks have signified their inten- 
tion to engage in consumer credit. 
Non-bank lending agencies have 
announced broad plans for the ex- 
pansion of their activities. 

The rate situation on mane eo” 
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‘pride and their d gnity; 
“think we are doing the public a 
‘favor by granting credit; if we 


‘lateral and collectibility; 
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bile dealer finaacing will be ex- 
tremely competitive. In this con- 
nection I am ‘not speaking of the 


rate available to the public, but. 


the net rate offered to automobile 
dealers on discounting their paper. 
The following headlines from 
business publications indicate how 
competitive this business will be: 
“Financing Concerns Reduce In- 
terest Rates for Automobile Deal- 
ers,” “Race for Instalment Fi- 
nancing,’ and so it goes, a rate 
war even before goods start to 
roll from the production lines. 


In this connection there are sev- 
eral factors which should be given 
careful consideration by:all banks 
engaged in this type of credit. 
First, reduced rates mean lower 
yields. While banks desire to ex- 
tend consumer credit at the most 
reasonable cost to the public it 
must be remembered the reduc- 
tion of rates below a proper level 
will not only be unfortunate for 
the banks. but a disservice to the 
public and industry. Remember 
that the good experience on con- 
sumer credit in the past has been 
established with a rate structure 
that provided sufficient income to 
investigate thoroughly, to service 
properly. and to collect these 
credits and absorb losses. 


The Rate Question 


I wish to emphasize with all of 
the earnestness at my command 
the necessity for every bank en- 
tering this field making a thor- 
ough study of the costs involved 
before rates are decided upon and 
announced, The rate should be 
sufficient to cover acquisition 
costs and operating expense, to 
provide adequate reserves and to 
allow for a reasonable return on 
the funds employed. 

Fortunately, banks are able to 
offer the public a substantial sav- 
ings in finance charges over 
existing rates of other lenders and 
still receive sufficient income to 
render a constructive service. If 
a bank establishes rates on a basis 
of its costs rather than competi- 
tion, renders a superior service 
and sells that service aggressively 
and persuasively, then I would be 
very optimistic on the profit pos- 
‘sibilities for that bank in con- 
sumer credit. 


The Public Relations Factor 


A great deal has been written 
about the public relations value 
of this type of bank service. It 
has been pointed out that by mak- 
ing bank credit available for the 
vast majority of Americans, we 
will create millions of new satis- 
fied bank customers. Yes, a broad 
expansion of bank lending in the 
consumer credit field will bring 
us many millions of new cus- 
tomer’s and an opportunity to cre- 
ate good will with every one of 
these customers. 


However, in lending to millions 
of new borrowers we can easily 
create millions of dissatified cus- 
‘tomers and an enormous amount 
of ill will. In fact, not many years 
ago a popular argument advanced 
against activity in consumer cred- 
it was that banks would be forced 
‘to use harsh collection methods 
and thus lose the goodwill of 
many citizens in their commun- 
ities. 


If we look at consumer credit 
as merely engaging in the highly 
profitable personal loan business 
‘or the lucrative field of automo- 
bile financing; if we fail to real- 
ize that all Americans have their 
if we 


make loans only on a basis of col- 
if we 
cold- 


collections in a 


we will do banking 
harm. 
On the other hand, if.a bank has 


irreparable 


a grasp of the fundamental prin- 


ciples involved, realizes its respon- 
sibilities and renders a friendly 


‘constructive consumer credit serv- 


‘ice at reasonable rates, that bank 
will not only make a satisfactory 








: . . ‘ 
profit but will also win immeas- | 


urable good will in its community. 


Social Significance 


Next, let us analyze the social 
significance of consumer credit. 
The social implications of this 
type of credit transcend all others 
in importance. 


It is to be borne in mind that 
consumer credit is largely ex- 
tended to the families in the mid- 
dle and lower income groups. In 
1941, the vast majority of Amer- 
ican ‘families had consumer 
credit obligations outstanding. 
Their budgets were geared to the 
extension of this credit and it was 
an important part of their planned 
financial program. 


Future Expansion 


After we reach full production, 
the amount of consumer credit 
outstanding may reach a total of 
$15 billion. This means that the 
budgets of most American fam- 
ilies will be materially affected by 
the extension of this type of credit. 
In order to get a real understand- 
ing of the social significance of 
consumer credit, let’s analyze the 
folowing hypothetical yet typical 
case of John Jones, a discharged 
veteran. He is anxious to get a 
job, have a home, a family and all 


_ the things he has missed so much. 


John gets a pretty good job. 
Then he gets married. He wants 
an automobile and he buys a car 
with a low down payment and on 
liberal terms. He needs new fur- 
niture and this is easily purchased 
on liberal credit. The new home 
appliances are glistening and at- 
tractive and the salesman ex- 
plains how easily he can buy a 
new radio, refrigerator, washing 
machine and stove ... and then 
there is a baby in the family .. . 
and then illness. John Jones has 
become indebted on monthly 
payments greater than he can re- 
pay out of his income. He is two 
or three months behind in his 
bills—and he is desperate. He is 
actually faced with disgrace in 
the aeighborhood, by the repos- 
session of his personal belongings, 
and he may have to take bank- 
ruptcy to prevent garnishment. 
This case multiplied millions of 
times graphically illustrates one 
aspect of the social significance of 
consumer credit. It is trite indeed 
to say that debt is a terrible thing 
—but it is—it can be economic 
slavery. 

On the other hand, if this credit 
had been wisely extended to John 
Jones he would not have become 
over-indebted and when a family 
emergency arose he would have 
been able to adjust his obligations 
and weather the storm. There are 
millions of American families 
that have acquired a home, en- 
joyed the freedom provided by 
an automobile and secured labor- 
saving devices through the pru- 
aent use of instalment credit. 


Danger of Credit Abuses 


Please do not interpret any of 
my foregoing remarks as a criti- 
cism of the proper use of con- 
sumer credit, but rather as an 
illustration of the abuse of con- 
sumer credit and not its con- 
structive use. I have a deep con- 
viction based on experience that 
consumer credit constructively 
used is a beneficial social force. 


It is estimated that 55 to 60 mil- 
lion jobs will be necessary to pro- 
vide a satisfactory level of em- 
ployment. It is also estimated 
that the national income will 
have to be some $130 billion to 
provide these jobs, maintain our 
economy and service the national 
debt. This means that a volume 
of some $90 billion of consumers 
goods and services must be dis- 
tributed. To accomplish this, con- 
sumer credit must be widely util- 
ized. It is obvious to thinking 
bankers that very strong pressure 
may exist within a few years to 
over-extend consumed credit on 
unsound terms. If we do not 
courageously adhere to sound 


principles and extend consumer' 


credit on a constructive basis, the 





social results will be tragic in- 
deed. 


Consumer Credits Economic 
Importance 


Next, Jet us appraise the eco- 
nomic importance of consumer 
credit. One of the major prob- 
lems we will soon face is the dis- 
tribution of the large volume of 
consumer goods and services just 
mentioned. If manufacturers do 
not have a market for their out- 
put, production will soon cease 
and -unemployment will result. 
We can provide no more jobs for 
people to build automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators, etc., than we 
can find ways to distribute and 
finance these goods. 

Consumer credit has created 
mass markets and made possible 
mass distribution. Therefore, it 
is obvious that consumer credit 
will play a leading role in pro- 
viding employment. 

However, let us analyze what 
this credit really does from an 
economic standpoint. Consumer 
crecit does not in itself create 
new wealth. It is not a magic 
cureall or a panacea for all of 
the problems of unemployment 
and distribution. It merely per- 
mits buying out of future income. 

While it is true that consumer 
credit does not create new buying 
power, it channels the purchasing 
power of the average American 
family into worthwhile purchases 
that enable them to enjoy a higher 
standard of living than they could 
otherwise have achieved. To un- 


derstand this one must know from 


intimate personal contact with 
thousands of Americans, their 
reasoning, their strength and their 
weaknesses. 

To illustrate: Perhaps the widest 
use of the instalment credit prin- 
ciple is life insurance. When a 
young man takes out a $5,000 pol- 
icy to protect his family in the 
event of his death, he has not 
saved $5,000; he is simply buying 
an estate of $5,000 on the instal- 
ment plan and making the benefit 
of that protection immediately 
available to his family. The rec- 
ord shows that millions of Amer- 
icans have accumulated an estate 
through the purchase of life in- 
surance. On the other hand, if 
they had not been definitely obli- 
gated to pay the premiums on 
their insurance in regular instal- 
ments, their income in many cases 
would have been absorbed in 
normal living expenses and an es- 
tate would never have been accu- 
mulated. 


By the same token, when a fam- 
ily buys a mechanical refriger- 
ator with a life of some 10 years 
and finances the balance in 24 
monthly instalments, every time 
that family makes a payment they 
are actually saving money which 
has been invested in a utility that 
will improve their health and in- 
crease their standard of living. 
However, if they had not had the 
discipline of forced _ savings 
through monthly payments they 
might never have acquired a me- 
chanical refrigerator. 


True, we preach thrift and ad- 
vocate that savings be accumu- 
lated for purchases. We tell our 
customers that when their income 
rises above a subsistence level 
they should set aside.a few dollars 
each payday ina savings account, 
but if we are realistic we know 
that the cold fact is that such 
savings so painfully accumulated 
would not permit the great mass 
of American families to enjoy 
the standard of living they have 
achieved. Most people find it 
very difficult to set aside a suffi- 
cient amount out of current in- 
come to buy large unit durable 
goods. Yet, experience shows that 
if they buy such goods prudently 
on an instalment basis, the pay- 
ments will be made and they will 
enjoy a better standard of living. 


Has Raised Living Standard 


Also, consumer credit has en- 
abled American families to enjoy 
a higher standard of living be- 
cause consumer credit has created 
mass buying power, thus permit- 


ting mass production and thereby 
substantially reducing manufac- 
turing costs. Mass production has 
made automobiles, home appli- 
ances and other durable goods 
available to the public at much 
lower prices than would have 
been possible if such goods were 
manufactured in small volume for 
only ‘the cash buyers. 


Thus, it is evident that con- 
sumer credit is not an odious de- 
vice for foisting goods on:people by 
mortgaging their future incomes 
nor is it a magic formula for solv- 
ing all of our economic ills. 
However, intelligently used, con- 
sumer credit can materially aid in 
creating jobs, definitely help in 
maintaining a high standard of 
living and substantially benefit 
our economy. 


A Deterrent to Socialized Credit 


And now let us examine the 
political aspects of consumer 
credit. Thinking bankers are 
aware and alarmed over the trend 
towards socialized credit in this 
country and its threat to a free 
competitive economy. The recent 
election in England, which was 
won in a landslide by the Social- 
ist party on a platform of socializ- 
ing the banks and industry, makes 
the worldwide trend evident. And 
the shocking thing is not that 
England went socialistic, but that 
when the program of socializing 
the banking system was an- 
nounced no protest was made by 
the people. I think the reason is 
apparent. The English banking 
system is not democratic in the 
same sense as ours and the man 
in the street in England simply 
didn’t care whether the banking 
system was socialized because he 
had no stake in banking. Last 
week the Constituent Assembly of 
France voted by 521 to 35 to so- 
cialize the Bank of France and 
the four major deposit banks, 


bank deposits under state control. 
The handwriting is on the wall 
and the trend is evident in this 
country. 


Consumer credit wisely used 
can be an effective weapon to 
combat this trend towards social- 
ized credit in our country, be- 
cause bank consumer credit 
makes bank credit available to 
the man on the street, to the vast 
majority of our citizens. ,It means 
that “the bank” becomes “my 
bank.” Bank credit gives the 
average men a feeling of respon- 
sibility, a sense of security and a 
greater stake in banking. By ex- 
tending bank credit to the vast 
majority of Americans we make 
the American banking system 
even more democratic. 


To summarize briefly, if con- 
sumer credit is properly extended 
on a constructive basis, it is safe, 
it is probitable—and it wins many 
new friends for banking. 

At this point you may logically 
inquire, ‘How may we assist and 
advise our member banks to in- 
sure that they will have a satis- 
factory experience in this field of 
credit?” 

In my opinion there are two basic 
steps that are of fundamental im- 
portance. First, it is my deep 
conviction that a bank cannot en- 
joy a satisfactory experience on 
consumer ‘credit unless the direc- 
tors and executive officers have a 
real understanding and a grasp 


‘are aware of their responsibili- 
ties, realize its social significance, 
recognize its economic importance, 
and appreciate its political poten- 
tialities; and then with full 
knowledge of the foregoing, 
formulate well thought-out con- 
structive long-term policies con- 
forming with these principles. 
Second, because the success of 
a consumer credit operation de- 
pends almost entirely upon the 
skill and judgment of the man- 
agement and personnel, it is im- 
perative that the most competent 
management and personnel avail- 
able be entrusted with this work. 
There is no better guide that I 
‘can suggest for your members 
than the “Consumer Credit Creed” 





placing more than 80% of France’s 


of the basic principles involved,- 


of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, which reads as.follows: 

“We believe that, in order to 
justify its charter, a bank must 
serve the reasonable credit re- 
quirements of its territory as well 
as provide a safe -depository for 
funds; 

“That the extension of credit to 
salaried or wage-earning ndivid- 
uals on a sound basis is an eco- 
nomically important part -of such 
service; 

“That, while recognizing the 
importance of volume in the re- 
duction of loan costs, a bank 
should endeavor to assist people 
to get out of debt rather than 
into it; 

“That, although a bank must be 
competitive, it must maintain its 
-practices and policies on a plane 
which will not bring disrepute to 
banking, and keep all advertising 
restrained, truthful and exact; 


“That a bank must determine 
for itself whether it will offer its 
services directly to the public or 
through others, but that no bank 
should uphold or assist such 
others when they indulge in un- 
fair business practices; 


“That a bank should determine 
the costs and hazards inherent in 
such credit and establish its loan 
charges accordingly; and, finally, 

“That any bank which extends 
credit to individuals under. these 
standards of practice will merit 
the good will and support of the . 
general public.” 

With consumer credit extended 
by banks in conformance with this 
creed, I believe banks will ade- 
quately meet the credit needs of 
the American people at low cost 
and substantially contribute to the 
welfare of the people. I believe 
that bank consumer credit will 
materially aid our economy and at 
the same time win millions of 
new friends for banking and, fi- 
nally, I believe bank consumer 
credit will make the most demo- 
cratic banking system in the 
world even more democratic. 


Halsey Stuart & Co. - 
Offers N. Y. Central 
Equipments 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and 
other underwriters on Dec. 13 of- 
fered for public sale an issue of 
$17,700,000 New York Central RR. 
144% equipment trust certificates 
awarded after a compétitive bid- 
ding. The Halsey, Stuart group 
bid 99.517 and designated an in- 
terest of 1%%. Underwriters 
headed by Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler bid 99.407 for a 15% 
coupon. 

Subject to approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
the certificates were offered at 
prices to yield 0.90% to 1.75%, 
according to maturity. Certificates 
mature $1,770,000 annually from 
Jan. 1, 1947, through 1956. 

Proceeds will cover about 80% 
of the cost of buying 2 Diesel 
freight locomotives, 750 steel-cov- 
‘ered hopper cars, 153 steel| coaches, 
60 stainless steel coaches, 4 dining 
cars, 4 kitchen-lounge cars, 4 tav- 
ern-lounge observation cars, 20 
aluminum passenger-baggage cars 
and 50 steel baggage cars. 


Snyder and McElhiney 
Are Loewi Go. V.-Ps. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Loewi 
& Co., 225 East Mason Street, 
members of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange, announce that Milo F. 


Snyder and Lester B. McElhiney 
are now Vice-Presidents of the 
firm. Mr. Snyder has been with 
them for some time. Mr. Mc- 
Elhiney’s association with Loewi 
& Co. was previously reported in 
the “Financial Chronicle” of Dec. 
6th. 
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Ford’s Pay Offer to Unions 


Writes Its Willingness to Grant a 15c Hourly Increase, Which Is 
12.4% Rise ‘Over Present Scale. Offer Promptly Rejected by 


Union Leaders. 


On December 18, the Ford Motor Company submitted an offer to 
grant a general wage increase of 15¢ per hour to members of the 
bile Workers, which, the Company maintained would 
cause an additional outlay to it of $33,000,000 annually. Within one 
hour after receiving and considering the offer, it was rejected as un- 
satisfactory by the Union’s officials. 


United Automo 





In its letter, the Ford Company » 


stated: 

The objective of our present ne- 
gotiations has been to arrive at 
workable and equitable solutions 
to the problem of wages and 
the problem of company security 
which involves worker productiv- 
ity end unauthorized work stop- 
pages. 

The only way Ford Motor Com- 
pany can live and prosper in a 
highly competitive industry is to 
keep everlastingly at the job of 
increasing. efficiency and keeping 
costs down so that we can make 
more and better cars and trucks 
’ to sell for less money. 


It has been clear to us, there- 
fore, that solutions to our prob- 
lems cannot be arrived at sepa- 
rately, because the problems 
themselves are tied together. We 
cannot be efficient producers 
without eliminating work stop- 
pages. Any increase in wages 
must come out of increased vol- 
ume production. 

Before our negotiations started, 
we told you quite frankly that we 
did not think this was the time te 
talk about a wage increase, be- 
cause we cannot tell what our 
costs are going to be until we have 
had a history of volume produc- 
tion under present conditions. 

We told you that materials— 
when- we can get them at all— 
are costing us more than ever be- 
fore. Last week we gave you our 
conservative estimates that, even 

* without a wage increase, we will 
lose about $35,000,000. during 1946. 

On the other hand, you have 
repeatedly maintained that these 
statistics do not answer the press- 
ing and real problem of the em- 
ployes you represent—the prob- 

‘lem of meeting family budgets 
without the overtime pay taken 
home during wartime. 

Theoretically, we could ask the 
Government to raise ceiling prices 
enough to cover a wage increase. 
We do not think it wise to go that 
road at this time, because present 
Government policy is based on the 
belief that only rigid adherence 
to OPA ceiling prices can prevent 
inflation. 

That puts the problem squarely 
up to the Ford Motor Company 
and its employes. Unless we give 
up the problem as insoluble, we 
have no alternative but to take a 
gamble. 

The management of the com- 
pany has done its best to calcu- 

. late carefully the risks in such a 
gamble. It has decided to risk an 
adacitional $33,000,000. 

_ Behind this important decision 
is our belief that we may be able 
to win these things: 

1. The confidence and coopera- 
tion of our employes. 

2. We can stay in production 
and keep men employed. 

3. In prompt all-out production 
we can sharpen our production 
skills and efficiency to meet and 
beat competition. 

4. We may help to break the 
log-jam of post-war mass produc- 

tion. 

5. By bringing the supply of 
new cars up to demand. we can 
do our share in halting inflation. 

Therefore we propose: 

_ 4. That a wage increase of 15 
- cents per hour be granted, this 
. increase to become effective at the 
beginning of the calendar month 
. during which total production 
reaches a volume of 80,000 units 
including Fords, Mercurys, Lin- 
colns and trucks. 

(This represents a 12.4% in- 
‘crease in .our. present average 
wage and approximately 21% 
more than the present average of 


in effect for two years from the 
date they become effective. 

3. That this proposal be made 
subject to agreement on the fol- 
lowing items involved with the 
problem of company security: 


Changes in Bill To 
Nationalize Bank of 
England Approved 


Tne House of Commons ap- 
proved on’ Dec. 17 a Government 
amendment to the Bank of Eng- 
| land Nationalization Bill provid- 
| ing that the Bank should not re- 
quest information regarding in- 
dividual customers’ affairs from 
commercial banks. But all Oppo- 
sition amendments designed’ to re- ; 
'strict the Government’s credit! 
powers were defeated, according 
to special advices to the New York 


Sweden and World Trade 


(Continued from page 3013) 

variety of other articles. Even, Hawaiian pineapples, Oregon 
our farmers have to import com-_ pears, Washington apples, anu, of 
mercial fertilizers and seed-fodder course, California oranges, figs 
cakes to keep up the productivity | and apricots. But we must also 
of their land and their livestocks.' be free to buy grapefruit in Pal- 
We have to buy as well as to sell, estine, oranges in Italy, lemons 
and for both purposes we need a/| in Spain, and spices in the Indies. 
|free market. And when I say Some ot our people like coffee 
free, I mean an open market from Java; others prefer that of 
where competition on the basis of ' Guatemala or Colombia or Brazil]. 
price and quality alone prevails. Wool and hides we must be free 

Certain of Sweden’s own nat-/| to buy, in Australia or New Zea- 
ural resources are, to be sure,|/and, in Argentina or Uruguay. 
‘considerable. We have arable land |Qur cotton can be Egyptian or 








A. Elimination of unauthorized 
work stoppages. 

B. Management prerogatives. 

C. Reduction of the number of 
union committeemen. 

4. That if the OPA should raise 
price ceilings on our products 
such action shall not be made the 
basis for additional wage propos- 
als by the union. 

We hope that you will find these 


and that we can wind up our ne- 
gotiations promptly. 


Gredit for Sales in 
Victory Loan Drive 


Although the subscription books 
for the three issues of marketable 
securities offered during the Vic- 
tory Loan Drive were closed at 
the close of business Dec. 8, sales 
of United States Savings Bonds, 
Series E, F and G, and of Treasury 
Savings Notes, Series C, will con- 
tinue, it was announced on Dec. 18 
by Allan Sproul, President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. All subscriptions for sav- 
ings bonds or savings notes proc- 
essed through the remainder of 
the month of December will be 
included in the national, State 
and county totals for the drive, 
Mr. Sproul stated in his advices. 
which also said: 

“If payment for Series C notes, 
Series F and G bonds, or Series E 
bonds to be issued by us, is made 
by check drawn on us, or by 
charge to a reserve or non-mem- 
ber clearing account maintained 
with us, the subscription and 
check or authorization to charge 
the acceunt, as the case may be, 
should be received by us not later 
than the close of business Dec. 31. 
If payment is made by a check on 
another bank,: the subscription 
and check should be received by 
us in sufficient time so that the 
proceeds of collection will be 
available to us in finally collected 
funds not later than Dec. 31. If 
payment is made by a banking 
institution by credit to a war loan 
deposit account, the subscription 
and advice of credit should be re- 
ceived by us not later than the 
close of business Jan. 2, 1946. 

“Sales of Series E bonds by is- 
Suing agents will be included in 
the totals for the drive, provided 
the stubs of such bonds and pay- 
ment therefor are in our hands 
not later than the close of business 
Jan. 2, 1946. Issuing agents quali- 
fied on a prepayment basis for 
sale of bonds to emovlovees en- 
rolled in the payroll alletment 
plen are reminded that their sules 
will not ve credited to the drive 
unless the stubs of bonds issued 
have been received b us not later 


—_—— 





such agents have vreviouslu paid 
the full issue rice of the bonds. 

On Dec. 6 the Secretary of the 
Treasury called attention to the 
fact that the subscription books 
for the three issues of market- 
able securities would close, and 
the ¥Wictory Loan Drive will termi- 
nate at the close of business Dec. 
8. These issues are the 24% 
Treasury Bonds of 1967-72, the 
244% Treasury Bonds of 1959-62, 
and the %% Treasury Certificates 
of Indebtedness of Series K-1946. 
As indicated above sales of the 
three issues of savings bonds, Se- 





our major competitors. ) 
2. That these new rates remain 


Savings Notes continue. 


proposals equitable and acceptable | 


than Jan. 2, notwithstanding that | 


ries E. F and G, and of Series C | 


“Times” from London, Dec. 17, and good pastures, large forests, | South American, our seed-cakes 
|from which we also quote: |minerals and water power. Our; ™ay come from British India or 
| “The Opposition pressed an forests, for instance, produce not | the Philippines—or, if price and 


only lumber, but also pulp and) shipping conditions are tavorable, 
paper, rayon, artificial wool and | both commodities can come on 
an increasing variety of other/| board at either Galveston or New 


|amendment to prevent limitation 
on commercial banks’ freedom to 
| withhold credit from any class of 


| customer. chemical by-products, Our mines} Orleans. Venezuela has no match 
| “In the debate, Hugh Dalton,! yield not only iron ore, but also | factories, but plenty of petroleum. 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer, copper sulphur, ‘other industrial| With us the situation is exactly 


minerals and, yes, even silver and reversed. Why should we not trade 
gold, though in small quantities.| and both be gainers? We also like 
direct* banks to grant credit to, From the iron ore we make high-| American motor cars and air- 
| priority borrowers. Hitherto it. class iron and steel, but only in planes, but to pay for them we 
/was believed in financial circles!relatively small amounts. Having | ™ust be free to sell telephones in 
that the Government would con-| almost no coal of our own, we| Mexico, ballbearings in Brazil, 
trol only negatively by naming have to export the great bulk of | amd beth newsprint and cream 
classes of borrowers ineligible for our iron ore to coal-bearing re- | Separators, electric motors and 
| credit. | gions and from there import most | dynamos in Argentina. Even SO 
_ “This amendment was defeated, of our commercial and structural | °Ur normal foreign trade is pre- 
|as were amendments to force dis- iron. We have a rather highly | ponderantly with European coun- 
cussion in the House of Commons developed and differentiated in-| tries, Great Britain included. 
|of appointees to the new direc-; dustry, in many instances based | Three-fourths of our prewar ex- 
orate of the Bank of England, to|on Swedish inventions, but we | Ports went to them and from them 
require directives to banks to be| have to import many of the raw| We took, roughly, the same pro- 
brought before the House of Com-| materials. We have the human| Portion of our imports in return 
mons for review, and to ensure|material—the scientists, the engi- |Our capacity to produce is not 
redemption of Bank of England | neers, the skilled workers—but we | 8reat enough to threaten any 
stock before April 5. have no petroleum wells, no cot-| large industrial nation in any 
“The Chancellor also parried all| ton fields or rubber plantations.|™arket; chiefly, we hope to re- 
questions on the amount of the! At the same time, we have de-| cover and hold our old markets. 
Bank of England’s reserve, hold-| veloped a liking for American| We aim at producing high quality 
ing, with Lord Catto, that such a| motor cars, nylon stockings and | 800ds, and all we ask is a chance 
disclosure was not in the public] tropical fruit. Of course, we must | t© compete on even terms. 
interest.” trade and do what we can to se-| 
Rr 5 0.9°9 cure the goods we like and get it 
at the lowest price and sell our 
products where they are in most 
demand. Fortunately, that is also 
the policy of the United States, 
if I understand your declarations, 
so there should be no conflict be- 
tween us. 


|made it clear for the first time 
‘that the Government intends to 


Opposed to Bilateral Agreements 


I have thus defined Sweden's 
foreign trade position and require- 
ments in some detail to make cor- 
respondingly clear how opposed 
we are to the system of direct 
barter, that is, the bilateral trade 
agreements that were a conse- 
quence of the collapse of interna- 
tional trade during the period 
between the two wars. Unfortu- 
nately this system had to be even 
further developed during the last 
war and in many respects is still 
with us. It is this retrograde trade 
method we must destroy; we must 
bend our efforts to restore the 
multilateral system, allowing each 
country to buy where most con- 
venient and most advantageous 
and to sell wherever its goods 
are wanted. The import quota 
restrictions, the rationing of for- 
eign exchange, the forced clear- 
ing, which means, “I'll buy from 
you only if you buy from me,” 
must go. They are al] devices for 
coping with immediate ditficul- 
ties; in the long run, they coun- 
teract the real interests of ali 
parties and are detrimental to 
world economy as a whole. 





Two New Directors a 
Stone & Webster, Inc. 


Stone & Webster, Inc., announces 
the election of two new directors, 
J. P. Grace, Jr., President of W.R. 
Grace & Co., and Colonel Russell 
Robb. who has been associated 
with Stone & Webster since 1923. 
Colonel Robb was Vice-President 
and a Director of Stone®& Webster 
from 1929 until 1941, when he re- 
signed both of these positions to 
enter military service. 

Mr. Grace is the third member 
of his family to serve as President 
of W. R. Grace & Co., the inter- 
national trading and shipping or- 
ganization founded by his grand- 
father more than three-quarters 
of a century ago. He joined the 
company immediately upon grad- 
uation from Yale University in 
1936. He was elected Secretary 
of the company in 1942, a member 
of the Board of Directors in 1943, | *U* , 
a Vice-President in May, 1945, living went up; we built more 
and President on Sept. 13. ‘houses and equipped them better; 

Colonel Robb is on terminal| We wore better clothes and en- 
‘leave from the Army after serving | Joyed a better diet. 
four years with the Army | We made not only matches and | : ; 
| Forces. He joined Stone & Web-| art glass, we also made telephones | Trade With Germany 
|ster immediately after graduation | and electric motors, bicycles and; In the ’30s we had to set up 
|from Harvard University in 1923. | ballbearings, sewing machines and | forced clearing agreements with 
| During the war he was attached to refrigerators. We learned to make | several countries on the European 
| Headquarters, Army Air Forces | prefabricated houses, which have! Continent, such as Germany anc 
jand later to Headquarters, Air|turned out to be a blessing to) Italy. It was instrumental in bal- 
| Transport Command. He served} bombed-out populations in sev-|ancing our exports to Germany 
lin both the European and Pacific | eral countries now that the warj/against our imports from that 
| theaters. is over. But even so our pro-|country. In other words, Ger- 

—_-—— ductive list is short compared to! mary had to supply manpower 

: ., | that of a large industrial country and equipment and raw materials 
Shearson Hammill to Admit! like the United States or Ger- 'to pay in goods not only for what 
| Shearson, Hammill & Co., 14|many before the war. And a suf-| she received from us, but for the 
| Wall Street, New York City, mem-| ficient number of customers for) cost of freight on Swedish ships, 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- such a limited list have to be) commissions, harbor fees, royal- 
change and other Exchanges, will lfound in many foreign . lands. | ties, etc., and then the interest 
admit Walter Maynard and Robert’ Consequently we cannot be re- |and sinking fund charges on the 
A. Kugler to partnership on Jan- {stricted to primitive bartering of | Swedish shares of the interna- 
uary 1. Both were partners in the | goods for goods. eons meg oy ge 7 —— 
firm in th ; . : | Germany in the ’20s, for instance, 
es Peiaibe shines Wide Sphere of Sweden's the Youbg and Dawes loans. As 
Commerce |a matter of fact, the surplus value 

Filor Bullard to Admit Conversely, we have to draw on of the German exports to Sweden 

Filor, Bullard & Smyth, 39} many regions forthe import goods ‘over the Swedish exports to Ger- 
Broadway, New York City, mem-j| needed by a population with as; many went up from a_ prewar 
‘bers of the New York Stock Ex-| high a standard of living as ours. average of about 125,000,000 kro- 
change, will admit John A. Mona-'If we ship newsprint to Califor- | nor a year to over 300,000,000 kro- 
han to partnership on January 1. nia, we take a return cargo of nor annually during the war, 


Sweden’s Industrial Production 


Partly from our own raw mate- 
rials, and partly from imported 
supplies, we have built up our 
industry, which works for export 
as well as for the home market. 
During the 10 years between 1929 
and 1939, the volume of our in- 
dustrial production went up by 
approximately 70%, while the na- 
tional income rose by close to 
40%. During the decade that fol- 
lowed the First World War, that 
is during the ’20s, we had had 
a similar boom. In the latter part 
of the ’20s, as well as during the 
years preceding the second war, | 
we enjoyed what is now termed 
full employment; our standard of 
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Commercial credits, totalling 240,- neighbors and to other European 
000,000 kroner, granted to Ger-, countries since the outbreak of 
many in 1941 and 1942, were fully | the war, as well as to refugees 
paid up before Germany col- and evacuees in Sweden, is evalu- 
lapsed. Consequently it cannot be! ated at some 750 million kronor 
said that Germany did not have!—roughly 180 million dollars. Of 
to earn and pay for what she re-| this amount some 450 million kro- 


ceived from Sweden during the; 
war. Nor can_it be said that 
Sweden sold its goods cheaply 
while paying high prices on what, 


it received in return, As a made 


ter of fact, the prices fixed in 
each of the annual wartime trade 





nor represent private contribu- 
tions in money and kind and 300 
million kronor Government ap- 
propriations. : 

The largest recipients of Swed- 
ish-assistance have been Norway 
and Finland. More thd@n 80,000 


treaties were so balanced that the! Finnish children have been cared 
prewar price relations with re-! for in Swedish homes for periods 
gard to export and import goods| ranging between seven months 


were maintained. If the Germans 
demanded more for their coal, we 
raised the cost of iron ore. The 
same was true of other goods too. 
A recent, very thorough Swedish 
statistical investigation has shown 
that the f.o.b. prices on Swedish 
export goods to Germany rose 
nearly exactly as much as did the 
f.o.b. prices on German goods ex- 
ported to Sweden. 

To a certain extent it has been 
necessary to keep up this system 
of barter, or bilateral agreements 
for trade, after the war, but 
Sweden doesn’t like the proce- 
dure. It hopes that the United 
States and the new United Na- 
tions Organization will take the 
leadership in favor of a free in- 
ternational market and a free 
flow of international exchange. 
The publication the other day of 
American suggestions for the im- 
provement of international trade 
with an aim of freeing it from 
the present maze of restrictions 
and regimentation will most cer- 
tainly be received with great in- 
terest and satisfaction in Sweden. 
Sweden has no colonies, no mili- 
tary ambitions, and no aspirations 
for preferential treatment any- 
where. Its trade dealings have no 
political strings, and there is no 
element of pressure’ in its sales- 
manship. Its goal is the highest 
possible standard of living for its 
people, based on their own re- 
sources in materials and skills, 
education and taste, and _ to 
achieve that we need the highest 


and four years. Swedish Govern- 
ment authorities took care of some 
40,000 people from Northern Fin- 
land who in October, 1944, crossed 
into Sweden with most of their 
cattle and other livestock when 
hostilities broke out between 
Finland and Germany and the 
retreating Germans burned and 
destroyed these areas. Last win- 
ter and spring around 300,000 
Norwegians, mostly children and 
aged people, got a hot meal a day 
from the Swedish relief stations 
in Norway. Altogether some 50,- 
000 Norwegian refugees found a 
haven in Sweden during the war. 
While in the beginning the Nor- 
wegian Government in exile took 
upon itself to carry the expenses 
for those people, the costs were 
taken over, as of the fall of 1944, 
by the Swedish Government 
through nominal credits which 
have later on been cancelled. The 
same holds true for some 25,000 
Danish refugees and _ refugees 
from many other occupied na- 
tions. 


This year, through the tireless 
efforts of the Swedish Red Cross, 
more than 30,000 men and women 
were evacuated from Ravens- 
bruck, Belsen and Dachau and 
other horror camps in Germany 
and brought to Sweden, 19,000 of 
them even before the final col- 
lapse of Germany. They have 
been cared for and rehabilitated 
at the expense of the Swedish 
Government and are now, as they 





possible rate of employment. To 
be of lasting value, all foreign 
trade, like private trade, must 
benefit both sides. 


Favors Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements 

As an example of what Sweden 
does like, I'll cite the reciprocal 
trade agreements initiated by the 
American ex-Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull in the early ‘30s. 
Next to Great Britain, Sweden 
was the first countrv to sign such 
a treaty with the United States, 
based on the principle of the most 
favored nation. Signed in 1935, 
it is still in force. What results 
did it have? 
Swedish purchases in the United 
States has become three times as 
heavy as they had been in 1933 
and 1934. Swedish exports to this 
country also went up, but more 
slowly, increasing during the 
same period by about one-third. 
This mean that in 1938 and 1939 
Sweden bought from the United 
States more than twice as much 
as it sold, and in order to pay the 
difference Sweden had to achieve 
an export surplus in her trade 
with other countries from which 
the United States bought goods, 
as for instance in South America, 
the British Jsles, and neighbor 
countries like Finland and Nor- 
way. This is the system of multi- 
lateral trade which Sweden wants 
to see restored. Fortunately, it is 
also the declared policy of the 
United States. 


Sweden’s Covtrihution to 
Rehabilitation 
As for the immediate future. 
Sweden is. of course, mindful of 
its obligations in regard to relief 


By 1938 and 1939] 


recover, gradually being sent 
| back to their homes, but many of 
, them have nowhere to go or hesi- 
tate to return and a great number 
still remain. 

Active relief work has been and 
is still being carried out in many 
other countries like Holland, 
France. Czechoslovakia and 
Greece (where the great inter- 
national relief work in 1942-43 
and 1944 was carried out by a 
joint Swedish-Swiss Commission 
under the responsibility of the 
Swedish Government). 


are concentrated on Poland, where 
several large Swedish Red Cross 
hospitals with complete person- 
nel and medical equipment are 


of disease. The last few weeks 
children on the 


Europe, regardless of 
nationality. 


race and 


Sweden's Grant of Credits 


In addition to these purely 
humanitarian activities Sweden 
has granted or made available 
credits totalling some 1,800,000,000 
Swedish kronor to a number of 
countries. including Norway, Den- 
mark and Finland as well as the 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Some 
of them are earmarked for recon- 
struction purposes. some have 


enabling a speedy resumption of 
trade that would otherwise be 
hampered by deficient payment 


the operations have covered im- 
mediate exports from Sweden of 
. foodstuffs, textiles and clothing, 





For the time being the efforts. 


trying to combat the rising tide | 


action has been taken to start an} 
all-out drive for help to starving , 
continent of! 


been established with a view to| 


facilities. To a very great extent! 


and reconstruction and in general | Jeather and shoes and other sueh 
of its duty to do its part in re- coods and materials of which a 
establishing a sound international - ,sarked shortage existed, or still 
api pie SS to recent: estimates, exists in Sweden. These exports 
Sweden’s humanitarian aid in have entailed continued, and in 


gifts and grants-in-aid to. her some instances even. increased, 


, 


| 
, rationing of the same products for 
| the Swedes themselves: 

Simultaneously, the various 
Government or Government-un- 
derwritten credits have made it 
possible for Sweden to ship nor- 
; mal Swedish export goods to these 
countries, hungry for every kind 
of supply, but not yet in a posi- 
tion to pay in return with goods 
or free exchange. Consequently, 
in the seven months since the war 
in Europe ended, “Sweden has 
built up a tremendous export sur- 
plus and the trend is continuing. 
The Swedish Business Cycle Re- 
search Institute has recently esti- 
mated that by May, 1946, fhat is 
in one year after V-E Day, ex- 
ports will be in excess of imports 
by at least one billion kronor. 
What that means to our’ whole 
economy will appear quite clearly 
from the fact that in the five-year 
period 1936-1940 Sweden had an 
import surplus of roughly 350 
million kronor and in the single 
year of 1944 a similar surplus of 
825 million kronor. To refer to 
these export figures and say, as 
has recently been done in this 
country, that Sweden is engaged 
in a campaign fo flood the inter- 
national markets with the con- 
tents of its bursting warehouses, 
is entirely erroneous. On the con- 
trary, this state of things repre- 
sents a very serious burden on 
our whole national economy with 
very obvious inflationary dangers 
in view. 

Do not think for one moment 
that Sweden regrets the policy 
adopted and that we contemplate 
relinquishing our efforts to be of 
help’ to others in getting the 
wheels running. But, obviously, 
there is a limit beyond which we 
cannot go. And so you will realize, 
I am sure, how eagerly Govern- 
ment and business alike are 
scanning the horizon every 
sign indicating that wofld trade 
is stirring anew. 


Has Not Profited From War 


There is an impression that 
Sweden has profited from the war. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Our national debt has gone 
up from about two billion kronor 
to 11 billion. Our expenditures 
for national defense increased 
during the war more than ten- 
fold, our men were mobilized; at 
one time Sweden had nearly half 
a million men under arms. Our 
| standard of living has been low- 
ered by some 10%; similar esti- 
mates show a 20% decline in 
| Great Britain, while in the United 
States and Canada civilian con- 
‘sumption went up during the war 
by 15 to 20%. Even so, we know 
‘we are fortunate to have escaped 
as well as we did. 


Need of Coal and Rubber 


What Sweden now needs most 
‘of all for the full utilization of 
its production apparatus, in her 
own interest as well as to the 
benefit of the international econ- 
omy, is more coal and more rub- 
‘ber. Normally Sweden needs to 
import about eight million tons 
of coal. _ Before the war about 
one-half came from Great Britain 
‘and the other half from Poland. 
| During the war Germany was the 
; only possible source. and only by 
selling Germany iron ore could 
Sweden get even half the amount 
{of its normal supply of coal. The 
. deficiency was made up for by 
increased use of firewood, peat 
‘and other domestic substitutes. 
| But both peat and wood are bulky 
commodities, hard to handle and 
' for industrial use about four times 
as expensive as coal. But even 
so, to haul firewood out of the 
forests Sweden needs more rub- 
ber tires for its trucks. It needs 
them badly. Some coal has, to 
be sure, been received from the 
United States, some has arrived 
from Poland, but the amounts ob- 
tained so far represent only a 
minor fraction of our needs. 

Our problems are, as you will 
ali have noticed. in the main not 
essentially Swedish. They form 
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ceding emergency legislation, the 
act greatly increased the power of 
the Federal Reserve System to 
buy Government securities. This 
was done partly by technical pro- 
visions to free the use of Govern- 
ment securities as collateral for 
Federal Reserve notes, and partly 
by concentrating power in the 
Reserve Board to purchase Gov- 
ernment bonds. 


Aware that there were dangers 
in giving these added powers to a 
Government board, Section 14 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, which 
relates to open market operations, 
was amended to provide that the 
Reserve System could buy Gov- 
ernment securities “only in the 
open market.” They could not be 
forced to take Government paper 
direct from the Treasury. 


The reason is a very sound one 
for the safety and health of the 
nation’s reonetary system. When 
the Reserve Banks buy Govern- 
ment securities directly from the 
Treasury the operation is not sub- 
jected to the test of selling securi- 
ties in the open market; and the 
Treasury is able to dip into the 
funds of the Reserve System with 
no check. The funds in the cus- 
todianship of the Reserve System 
may be thought of as trust funds. 
They are the country’s banking 
reserves, and their use ought to 
be subjected to very careful con- 
sideration and tests. For another 





Government agency like the 
Treasury to use those funds di- 
rectly is a good deal like permit- 
ting a trustee to borrow trust 





funds. 


Treasury Should Borrow Only 
From Public 


There is a certain amount of 
Safeguard in providing that when 
the Treasury wants money it has 
to sell securities to investors, to 
msurance companies, to banks, 
and others. This means that the 
Treasury at all times must try to 
follow policies which give these 
buyers of Government bonds con- 
fidence. At the same time it com- 
pels the Treasury to steer clear 
of easy money devices that may 
wreck the country. i 











part of the general pattern. The 
maintenance of peace and the es- 
tablishment of constructive, far- 
sighted international relations are 
| the fundamentals. The catastrophe 
|that the world has just gone 
‘through has been so tremendous, 
with a climax that could not have 
been more dramatic. It came to 
jan end with the use of atomic 
power, confronting us with new 
| problems, the solution of which 
‘will decide the very existence of 
civilization. Theie is only one 
way out-—the way of reason and 
constructive collaboration. 





Importance of Freedom in World 
Trade 


In the field of economics we 
stand at the same crossroads. I 
do not think that a sound com- 
petition between individuals, be- 
tween groups of people or be- 
tween nations has lost its impor- 
tance and must be abandoned. On 
the contrary, I am fully convinced 
that the largest possible measure 
of freedom is necessary for the 
full mobilization of the human 
and material resources of the 
world. But more than ever we 
must try to find such forms for 
economic activities and for the ex- 
change of goods and_ services 
within the nations and between 
the nations, as to make it possible 
to avoid destructive conflicts. The 
world has shrunk so much in size 
and has become so integrated and 
its various parts so interdepend- 
ent that the international aspects 
of economic life must have the 
foremost place in our thinking 
and working. 





If the Treasury can short-cir- 
cuit these wise checks on its oper- 
ations through the power to bor- 
row directly from the Federal 
Reserve System, it is in fact very 
much like permitting the Govern- 
ment to print. greenbacks and 
paying its expenses that way. The 
procedure of the Government’s 
borrowing directly from the cen- 
tral bank was the mechanism 
used in France and Germany in 
the great inflation in those coun- 
tries in the early 1920’s. It has 
proved itself historically a very 
dangerous mechanism. 


‘The Second War Powers Bill 
allowed, for the period of the 
war, the Reserve System to buy 
securities directly from the Treas- 
ury up to five billion dollars. 
There was some excuse for this 
because the war financing prob- 
lem was so difficult that both the 
Treasury and the Reserve System 
needed a good deal of freedom to 
produce the necessary money. As 
a matter of practice, the power 
was not used very much; only a 
few hundred million dollars, so 
that even in that extreme situa- 
tion the power did not prove to be 
necessary. In peacetime, how- 
ever, the power will hang as a 
constant threat of inflation over 
the nation’s money system, and 
this raises the serious question 
whether such a power should be 
continued. 


The committee report covers 
this subject as follows: 

“The War Powers Act of 1942 
gives the Treasury the power to 
sell directly to the Federal Re- 

‘serve Banks not to exceed 
$5,000,000,000 worth of securi- 
ties at any one time. Without 
this provision, it would be nec- 
essary in some cases to buy the 
securities in the open market 
and the Treasury would be re- 
quired to pay substantial sums 
in fees and commissions, which 
are avoided by the exercise of 
this power.” 


The Principle Involved 


This statement says nothing 
about the great principle involved 
in this whole question—the great 
danger to the country of continu- - 
ing in the hands of Government 
inflationary money practices with- 
out any outside check. The com- 
mittee directs attention only to a 
relatively minor point: the few 
dollars of costs which might be 
involved in the very small com- 
missions which a buyer of securi- 
ties pays. To say that these are 
substantial sums is untrue. A 
dealer in Government securities 
ordinarily gets a commission of 
1/32 of 1%, and in a great many 
cases it is less than that, particu- 
larly at times when the Federal 
Reserve buys which ought to be at 
times when the market is weak 
and when it is profitable to make 
purchases. The commission would 
fall on the seller. 


To center the continuance of a 
power of this nature on an argu- 
ment over financing fees while 
neglecting the great principle of 
sound national finances is a gross 
distortion of values. I should like 
to point out also that this matter 
was considered only by the 
Judiciary Committee and was not 
referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency which is 
the committee best informed in 
these matters and best able to 
exercise competent judgment on. 
the highly technical problems. 


I question seriously the wisdom 
of continuing this particuler 
power even for another § six 
months in the present inflatior- 
ary conditions of the country. If 
ever we are to get off the shifting 
sands of loose fiscal policv. cer- 





tainly now, when the nation is 
flooded with money, is the time 
to do it. te 
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Conquer Fear and Have Industrial Peace 
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vanced up the bare, rocky slope. 
Twice they were driven back by 
small arms fire. On the second 
attempt the platoon leader be- 
came a casualty. Lieutenant Wigle 
volunteered to command the men 
in a third attempt. Armed with 
@ earbine he led the platoon up 
the slope. Scaling the walls in 
front of them, he drew the en- 
emy’s fire, while his. men helped 
each other over. 

Still leading his men, Lieuten- 
ant Wigle drove the Germans 
from room to room of the first 
house, then into the second, and 
finally into the last house. There 
the 36 paratroopers took refuge 
in the cellar. Well in advance of 
his men, Lieutenant Wigle started 
down the cellar steps, calling 
upon the trapped Germans to sur- 
render. He was answered by a 
hail of fire which severed his 
spine and paralyzed his legs. Ly- 
ing on the cellar steps, his carbine 
still on the enemy, the Lieuten- 
ant called upon his men to stay 
clear of German fire, and throw 
grenades into the basement. The 
men refrained from obeying his 
command for fear the grenades 
might kill him. Instead they 
dragged him up the steps, then 
completed the capture of the en- 
emy detachment. Lieutenant 
Wigle shook hands with all his 
men before being carried away 
for treatment. He died on the way. 

I have told you about Lieuten- 
ant Wigle for the sole purpose of 
pointing out that he possessed 
two attributes which the Ameri- 
can people must recapture if we 
are successfully to surmount the 
difficult problems of reconversion. 
Those were courage and faith. 
Lieutenant Wigle was unafraid. 
So deep was his faith in our 
American democracy and econ- 
omy that he gave his life that they 
might be preserved. 

During the war practically 
everyone in America had courage 
iad faith. When confronted with 
cangerous foreign foes we closed 
ranks and courageously proceeded 
to overwhelm them. We never 
deubted, we never faltered, even 
during the dark days of Bataan 
and Corregidor. We had faith in 
our ability to carry on. Never in 
history has a peaceful nation so 
quickly or so efficiently mar- 
shalled its industrial and military 
strength. Never in history have 
two military nations been so 
thoroughly and abjectly defeated 
as were-our enemies. Having thus 
demonstrated our ability to de- 
fend our democracy and our econ- 
omy in the far stretches of the 
world, I do not. believe that the 
American people intend to let 
down our democracy and our 
economy here at home. 


Frankness, however, compels 
me to say that since the war’s 
end, there has been more of a 
sense of fear and more of a loss 
of faith than we had even during 
the dire months of early 1942. We 
are in the midst of a period of 
industrial strife. I do not attempt 
to minimize is seriousness. It is 
ugly. If prolonged it will dan- 
gerously imperil our reconversion 
to peacetime production. Strikes 
are always costly. They are costly 
to labor, to management and to 
the public. Management and labor 
and the Government have the 
responsibility of using every rea- 
sonable effort to minimize them. 
We must not, however, become so 
absorbed in that effort that we 
fail to seek out the basic causes 
behind them. 


It is my duty, under the law, to 
foster and protect the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United 
a As Be pert “ that task, 

am charged with the responsi- 
bility of furnishing the services of 
conc.liation, mediation and’ arbi- 
tration in_ industrial disputes. 
Constantly I am being urged by 
some to assist them in their dis- 
pute by publicly denouncing what 
they term to be selfish or stub-. 
born management. i have been 


equally urged from the other side 
that I publicly denounce what 
they call irresponsible union lead- 
ership. I have consistently re- 
fused the demands of each. In 
so far as the Department of La- 
bor deals with the question of 
conciliation, mediation and arbi- 
tration of disputes, I do not in- 
tend to destroy its effectiveness 
by yielding to the insistence of 
either side. 
Basic Causes of Labor Unrest 


That does not, however, prevent 
me from discussing what I con- 
sider some of the basic causes of 
our present unrest, nor to suggest 
what I think should be done about 
them. It is my firm belief that the 
fear complex, more than any. other 
factor, is responsible for our pres- 
ent. unrest. Workers. are fearful 
that they will lose their jobs or 
their homes, or that if they do 
find jobs they will not pay enough 
adequately to feed, house and 
clothe them. Returning veterans 
are fearful that they will not get 
jobs. They, too, want homes. They 
want to marry and raise families. 
They are surprised and apprehen- 
sive on returning to this country 
to be faced with doubt about their 
speedy readjustment to civilian 
pursuits. Management is fearful 
because it doubts labor’s ability 
or willingness so to maintain or 
increase its productivity as to en- 





able them properly to operate. If 
we could but eliminate these 
‘fears, the industrial strife which 
‘surrounds us would disappear. 
|There is one simple answer to it.. 
\It was given on March 4, 1933, at 
ia time when the horizon was 
much darker than it is today. That 
is, that the American people must 
be taught the lesson that “we have 
nothing to fear except fear itself.” 

Mr. Chairman, I related the 
story of Lt. Wigle because I want 
to believe that although he died, 
he is not dead. If he is dead, then 
you and I are faithless to the trust 
he handed on to us. The part he 
played and the cause he served 
did not end as he died. The scof- 
fers may scoff. The men with 
memories shortened to their own 
shadows may forget. But. We 
must try to live the belief that 
he died that other men might be 
free. 

The war is over. We have had 
our horrible social upheaval, and 
now we are enduring the result- 











ant and lesser shocks. The story 
is like that of the earth, tortured 
by conflict and gasses and then 
broken by a tremendous upheaval 
of nature. We tremble as the 
earth quakes. We continue to 
tremble in the days that follow as 





the lesser shocks try our souls. 
It is not the time for cries of 
alarm, for loud shouting, for in- 
flammatory speeches. It is the 
hour for men to think soberly and 
calmly of the problems we have 
immediately with us and of the 
goals one year and two years and 
five years ahead. It is the hour 
for reasoned judgment and for 
men with courage enough to have 
faith that reasoned judgment will 
prevail. 

We must counsel together. We 
must organize ourselves to calm 
the fears. We must revive the 
peaceful processes of society. We 
must get the productive lines 
started again. And as we estab- 
lish a firm line which we can 
hold, we must begin to rebuild the 
world in which we must live. If, 
during the most difficult hours, 
we are unable to induce men to 
join in the effort to restore calm 
and some degree of order, we 
must assume just-as much author- 
ity, and only as much authority, 
as we need to compel order. We 
must, in short, establish a. quiét 
zone in a nerve-wracked world. 

I have, throughout my lifetime, 
believed in collective bargaining. 
And as long as I live, I want to 
have faith in collective bargaining 
because collective bargaining is 
iemocracy at work. From its very. 





irst hours, this Administration 





its 


has done everything within 





power to encourage and to induce 
men to put their faith in collective 
bargaining. But in these: hours. of 
uncertainty and doubt, perhaps 
there are men without sufficient 
faith in their fellowmen and 
faith in democracy to submit their 
cases to. collective bargaining. We 
might abandon reason, ourselves, 
and denounce them. We might 
parade them in scorn in the high- 
ways and byways of public opin- 
ion. But rational men, men 
judgment and men with real faith 
in the inevitable victory for demo- 
cratic processes, will know that 
in the hours of uncertainty and 
doubt we gain nothing by inspir- 
ing the. passions within men. 

The art of living together in 
peace and harmony is the most 
difficult of al) arts. If you will 
study the development of our edu- 
cational organizations and notice 
the constantly increasing. interest 
in the social sciences, you will be 
impressed I am sure, with how 
men are struggling to discover 
the methods through which men 
may live together., But this is not 
a.science. It is beyond the realms 
of science. It is an art, the most 
difficult and therefore the highest 
of all the arts. It rises out of the 
love of man for his fellowmen. 
We all know the message that was 
sung to us in the first hour of 
Christmas. It was a message of 
assurance which marked out for 
us the path we must follow if we 
would have peace. The promise 
then and the promise now is that 
of “peace on earth to men of good 
will.” The art of living together 
and therefore the art of democ- 
racy itself is an art which can 
only be perfected by men of good 
will and men who wish to be men 
of good will. 

The “Public Good” Paramount 

But, enterprise of all kinds can 
not divorce itself from the public 
welfare or the common good. En- 
terprise of all kinds exists for, 
and must exist for, the public 
welfare or the common good. I 
like the phrase “the common 
good” because I think it expresses 
a bit more of what we all desire 
than does the phrase “the public 
welfare.” The common good is 
like unto the body of man, the 
whole body made up of various 
parts. Management and labor are 
like unto the hands of the body. 
If there is a wound in those hands, 
the body not only has every right 
to know every fact related to that 
wound, it has also the obligation 
of life itself to know every fact. 
If it does not, the body may die, 
and inevitably it will die. 


I am interested in collective 
bargaining, as I.am sure you are 


and as I am sure every intelligent | 
man in the fields of management |; 


and labor must be; but I think 
that the objectives of collective 
bargaining cannot be limited to 
isolated points of conflict within 
the family. Certainly, collective 


‘bargaining must deal firstly with 


the questions of emergency, but 
the ultimate objective of collec- 
tive bargaining must be to: estab- 
lish greater understanding within 
the industrial families and. to de- 
velop and maintain more of the 
family spirit within industry. 
That understanding cannot be 
reached through efforts to conceal 
facts and information which are 
of common interest within the 
family. Yes, we all have individ- 
ual rights, rights which are nat- 
ural rights and in. those matters 
we have every right to insist, on 


living with ourselves: and. retain-- 


ing within ourselves the informa- 


tion which. affects us only. But in. 


the fields where every right. we 


have is associated with the rights: 


of our fellowmen, we cannot. in- 
sist on unlimited license- to. affect 
our fellowmen. and their welfare 
without at the same time cooper- 
ating to establish understanding 
of all the facts involved. 

We have with us now, the im- 
mediate problems which are 
summed up in the phrase “full 
employment.” Without much 


have brought to this meeting 
immense array of facts to prove 
beyond question that we must 
have full production of goods and 
services if our government, or the 
common good; is to remain sol- 
vent. But you have heard of those 
facts and I do not think anything 
more could be added: here tonight 
if I were to recount to you: the 
story about our national and local 
and private debts and the neces-- 
sity of pnoducing wealth to main- 
ittain our solvency. We are going: 


of}'to have full employment and full 


production. We must have it and 
we can only hope that we can 
attain these ends through develop- 
ment of the family spirit within 
industry of all kinds. Our obliga- 
ition to democracy compels us to 
iseek the methods of governing 
ourselves, of ourselves and by 
ourselves and’ for ourselves. 

| I am, as you are and must be, 
interested in full production be- 
cause of the desire to improve our 
standard of living. We talk much 
about our standard of living in 
our country and perhaps we may 
be justly proud of it when we 
compare it with that in some other 
countries. But the cold facts re- 
lating to housing, the cold facts 


relating to the minimum of edu- 
cational opportunities for many 
of our fellowmen may make us 
ask ourselves just how much pride 
we should have in our accom- 
plishment. 


sented to the Congress a program 
through which these objectives of 
full production and full employ- 
ment might be attained. He: rec- 
ognized that production alone 
would not solve the problem, but 
that the purchasing power of the 
people required strengthening if 
they were to consume the prod- 
ucts of our industries. Therefore, 
he urged amendments to the Fair 


those in low income groups could 
be assured of sufficient income to 
enable them to make such pur- 
chases. He urged the adoption of 
legislation by which through Gov- 
ernment planning, it will be pos- 
sible to assure full employment. 

The Administration has pre- 
pared and will launch a program 
for housing. The President has 
just recently urged the Congress 
that it protect the public health. 
These are but a few of the meas- 
ures which the President has 
urged as essential to the National 
welfare. Through the support of 
those in this country with under- 
‘standing. of and appreciation for 
the social needs of the people, 
this program can and will be en- 
acted by the Congress of the 
‘United States. 


Opportunity for Personality 
But I am interested in full em- 
ployment and full production for 
‘an even more important reason. 
‘Every man has within himself, 
until it is stifled and destroyed, 
the desire to produce. It is the 
desire to express his personality. 
We know it, in greater or less 
degree, in our earlier years. The 
farmer loves to grow more and 
finer corn and wheat. and fruit. 
The wage earner in the factory 
loves to produce better and better 
things. In government, yes in 
government, the workers in 
greater and less degree, are striv- 
ing constantly to do a better and 
better job. 

If we are sincerely interested 
in our standard of living; we must 
understand that living itself is 
expression of personality and that 
when through our selfishness, o 
our mistakes of judgment, we pre- 
vent full opportunity for employ- 
ment and full opportunity for ex- 
pression of personality, we are 
destroying the spirit and the souls 
of men. We are destroying the 
common good. 

Management and the leaders of 
labor organizations are trustees 
for the common good. Just as I 








am, by result of various circum- 
stances, your public employee as 


‘Secretary of Labor; and therefore 


your trustee, the leaders in the 





trouble, Mr. Chairman, I could ' tield of management and labor 
an|are trustees. Tomorrow, we will 


have rendered an: accounting. 
We will have passed on the torch 
to our suecessors as did Lieuten- 
ant Wigle. We are now being 
tried. And we must not fail. 


The Depression Years 

I would recall to you, because 
here in Detroit you had the very 
trying experieice of knowing the 
facts, the hours. from 1929 to 1932: 
and thereafter. Those were the 
years. of another kind’ of shoek,’ 
another’ earthquake which was 
more disastrous than was the 
earthquake of war. I want to 
leave with you a thought whieh 
impressed me. I happened’ to: 
know in Washington a man who: 
sat in one-of the’ most difficult. 
places during those years, a place 
where. much: of the currents’ of. 
Detroit swirled: around him. 

“There: was the’ day,’ he told’ 
me, “when the man. who con- 
structed many of the great build- 
ings of Detroit came to. me to ask 
for a clean shirt. He wanted a 
clean shirt so he could get a chance 
to drive an automobile back te 


| Detroit. He had not eaten in two 


| days. 


relating to nutrition, the cold facts ' 


On Sept. 6, the President pre-' who came in another morning to 


Labor Standards Act, by which 


He had slept in an aban- 
doned automobile. He cried as he 
told. of walking down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and of how he 
looked at the Capitol dome and 
asked whether it was. erected 
there to establish the kind of a 
life he and others were then hav- 
ing to live in the United States. 
“There was the merchant prince 


tell of how his millions had per- 
ished over night and how he was 
bankrupt and in debt and wholly 
dependent upon the charity of 
his friends. There were college 
professors who wanted only a 
clerical job in the government. 
There were men by the seores and. 
hundreds who began by asking 
for food and then returned to de- 
mand food. 

“One night,” my friend con- 
tinued, “after battling against that 
kind of a flood for twelve suc- 
cessive hours, a light dawned for 
me. Every man who came to my 
desk, rich man and poor man, in- 
sisted that the only thing he 
asked for from this world was 
security for himself and for his 
family. Suddenly it dawned on 
me, the story of how little secur- 
ity was found in bank accounts, 
in stocks and bonds, in.ownership 
of industry, in ownership of farms, 
There was no security to be found 
there. There was. only one place 
where security could be tound 
and it was entirely.obvious. Se- 
curity, in any society of people,,. 
can only be found when your 
fellowman -is also secure. The 
measure of his security will bound 
and limit your security.” 

Even though. that story and the 


‘thought in it seemed so obvious 


to me after I had heard it, I could. 
not escape from the impression it 
left on me. We cannot find secur- 
ity behind the walls we erect be- 
cause there will’ be no_ walls 
which are high enough. They 
would be but Maginot lines which, 
would fail us when we most need, 
them. We can, if we will, find, 
security through developing more 
and more of the family spirit 
within industry and more and 
more of charity for our fellow- 
men. 

We have finished one phase of 
the war, or the great social up- 
heaval. We must.assume our obli- 
gations. 

“It is for us the living, rather,. 
to be dedicated. here to the un- 
finished work which they who 
fought have thus far so nobly ad-. 
vanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us, that from 
these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to the cause for, 
which they gave their full meas- 
ure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain-——that' 
this nation, under God, shall, have’ 
a new birth of freedom and that’ 
government of the nenvle, by the 
people, for the reovle shall not 
perish from the “rth” - 
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Modern Railroad Communication 


‘Continued from page 3016) 


Lines may disclose some interest - | 
ing information which will point 
toward the answer to this ques- 
tior. In order that you may ex- 
amine the trends so developed and 
form your own conclusions, let us 
imagine, if you will, that we are 
about to start out on one of these 
experimental journeys. We will 
make this imaginary run on the 
‘Burlington main line from Chi- 
cago to Denver. This is all typical 
prairie country starting at 600 feet 
‘above sea level at Chicago and 
rising to a mile above sea level at 
Denver with dips in the Mississippi 
and Missouri River valleys. East 
of the Missouri River it is sub- 
stantially all double track; west of 
there it is mostly single track, a 
major portion of which is equipped 
with centralized traffic control, 
the siding switches with their ac- 
companying signals being oper- 
ated from a central point. This 
eliminates the use of train orders 
at the intermediate stations, it 
avoids delay to trains in meeting 
or passing other trains, and in- 
cro2ases the capacity of the single 
track by as much as 75%. 

Let us assume that we are at the 
Chicago Departure Yard where 
this train that we are going to 
travel on has been assembled and 
is now about ready to depart. This 
train has a 5400 H.P. Diesel elec- 
tric locomotive pulling it, which 
wi!l run through to Denver—over 
a thousand miles distant—and 
after two or three hours for serv- 
icing and refueling, vill be ready 
to make the trip back to Chicago. 
It equipped with radio and 


is 





there is similar equipment in the 
caboose, so that communication by | 
telephone over these radio facili- | 
ties may be had between the two | 
ends of the train at any time. Be- | 
tween the locomotive and caboose | 
there are 125 cars with a gross | 
weight of 6,500 tons and lasi but | 
not least, a distance of 6,000 (cet. | 

Before our train can proceeu the | 
airyrakes must be tested. First, | 
the train line must be properly | 
charged. The engineer is in no| 
position to determine that the air | 
line has been cut through to the | 
caboose. To establish this ordinar- | 
ily requires the trainmen to walk | 
a considerable distance and in- | 
form the engineer by hand signals | 
when the proper pressure has} 
reached the rear end of the train. 
It is the conductor’s responsibility 
to see that this information is 
aonveyed to the engineer. In ac- 
complishing this, delays varying 
in length are not uncommon, par- 
ticularly in bad weather. The 
‘radio telephone avoids this delay. 
Next, the engineer must be told 
to cet the brakes for inspection 
‘then to release them for the final 
dnspection. This likewise, ordi- 
narily must be done by hand sig- 
naling and involves considerable 
delay in traveling back and forth, 
all of which is avoided by the 
radio telephone. These prelim- 
inaries having been attended to 
we are finally ready to move and 
the conductor communicates that 
fact to the engineer over the radio 
telephone instead of signaling by 
han for him to proceed. 

We are just starting to move out 
of ovr initial terminal and accord- 
ing to the best calculations, have 
avoided 45 minutes of detention 
time through the use of the radio 
telephone. We look at our 
watches; it is 1:00 P.M. As we get 
under way and head out on the 
maia track, we must move at re- 
stricted speed through the turnout 
until the whole train is on the 
main track. As the caboose passés 
the main track switch, the con- 
ductor radio telephones that fact 
to the engineer who then opens 
the throttle, thus attaining maxi- 
‘mum speed somewhat earlier than 
ordinarily would be possible. Let 
us be conservative and mark but 
five minutes delay avoided on this 
account. 


Signaling vs. Radio Telephone 


Two hours go by. We meet a 
lon; freight train moving east- 





ward on the opposite track. As the 
cabooses of the two trains pass 
each other, we notice that the 
trainmen exchange signals each 
indicating that he has checked the 
condition of the other train and 
that everything is all right. [If 
that other train had a radio tele- 
phone we could talk to him in- 
stead of having to rely on hand 
signels. It certainly would be bet- 
ter, especially if there was any- 
thing wrong to be reported. An- 
other hour passes and it looks like 
we might be headed for some 
trouble. Sparks have been ob- 
served coming from the running 
gea* of the eighth car ahead of us. 
there is only one thing to do, stop 
the train and find out what is 
wrong. Unless one of the crew on 
tne engine happens to be looking 
back at this particular time, the 
possibility of conveying this in- 
.ormation to the engineer by hand 
signals is remote. The only al- 
ternative without the radio tele- 
phone is for the conductor to set 
the airbrakes from the valve in 
the caboose which, under certain 
vircumstances, may have and often 
does have the effect of breaking 


| the train in two. If that should 


occur, we will be delayed, and 
may have to set out and further 
delay any cars of freight that may 
be cCamaged and require the re- 
placement of a drawbar or other 
repairs. There might even be 
some shock damage to the lading. 
Yortunately in this instance, we 
have the radio telephone, so the 
conductor talks to the engineer, 
explains the situation and directs 
him to bring the train to a stop. 
The flagman immediately goes 
back to protect the rear end of 
the train and the conductor pro- 
ceeds to the scene of the trouble. 
It proves to be a minor defect; he 
returns to the caboose, so informs 
the engineer, the flagman is called 
in and when he is aboard the en- 
gineer is told to proceed. All this 
has taken 20 minutes. It would 
have taken at least twice that long 
without the radio telephone and if 
the train had in fact broken in 
two, the delay could have been as 
much as two hours. Let us be con- 
servative, however, and say that 
*) minutes delay was avoided. 


At 5:00 P.M. we pull into the re- 
ceiving yard at Galesburg—162 
miie. from Chicago. Galesburg is 
the hub of Burlington operations 
east of the Missuri River. Here 
main lines from St. Joseph, Kan- 
cas City, St. Louis, Hannibal, 
Quincy, Peoria, the Southern IIli- 
nois Coal Fields, the tri-cities, Mo- 
line, Rock Island and Davenport, 
and the twin-cities, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, intersect the main 
line over which we are traveling. 
It will be necessary to change 
crews and break up our train at 
this point, setting out some cars 
and picking up others. To facili- 
tate this process the Galesburg 
terminal has two large Hump Re- 
tarder Yards, one for eastbound, 
the other for westbound traffic. 
These are yards where the cars 
move by force of gravity from an 
elevation to the proper track, 
through switches and retarding or 
braking devices controlled from a 
central point. We notice that the 
engines in these Hump yards are 
equipped with telephone com- 
munication so that their move- 
nents can be directed at all times 
‘y the two Humpmasters. This is 
a slightly different form of com- 
~unication from that which we 
are using on our trains. It is the 


30-called carrier or inductive sys- 
tem. Under this method the voice, 
instead of passing through the air 
all the way, is transmitted through 
the rails on which the engine 
moves and through an antenna 
wire erected along the side of the 
track While serviceable only for 


.| the limited areas where the rail 


is bonded and the paralleling an- 
teana can be provided, this method 
of communication has proved to 


| be cuite satisfactory for these 
Hump yard operations. 


Keeping Local Contacts by Radio 


While our train is being as- 
sembled our locomotive has gone 
to the roundhouse some two miles 
distant for fueling and servicing. 
Ordinarily we would be quite out 
of touch with them during this 
period but with our radio tele- 
phone, we find we can continue 
to talk to the engineer and keep 
ourselves informed as to the prog- 
ress of his movements. This might 
be rather important in case the 
inspection developed anything 
which might delay the prompt re- 
turn of the locomotive to our 
train. 


At 8:00 P.M. our new train is 
assembled and we are ready to 
move again. We still have a total 
of 125 cars and approximately 
6,500 tons. First the air must be 
tested just as was done when 
leaving Chicago and in _ this 
process the radio telephone again 
avoids 45 minutes delay. We also 
avoid another five minutes delay 
by being able to tell the engineer 
when we are through the final 
turnout. 


As we move across Iowa we ob- 
serve that considerable’ track 
work is in progress necessitating 
slow’ orders. The locations are 
marked by fixed signals and nor- 
mal speed is resumed promptly 
when the conductor informs the 
engineer over the radio telephone 
that the final signal has been 
passed. We count six instances of 
this kind and estimate five min- 
utes delay avoided in each case. 


We change crews at Ottumwa, 
280 miles from Chicago and leave 
there at 12:30 A.M. At a small sta- 
tion west of Ottumwa our train 
comes to a stop. It develops that 
the block ahead of us is occupied 
by another train which has broken 
down. The dispatcher decides to 
put us over on the eastward track 
so that we can get around it. This 
is a place where only trailing 
point crossovers are maintained 
and we cannot make a forward 
crossover movement so this neces- 
sitates a backup movement in the 
dark. The conductor, however, 
controls thé train from the rear 
by radio telephone instead of hav- 
ing to resort to hand signals. An- 
other 20 minutes delay is avoided. 

We change crews at Creston, 393 
miles from Chicago and leav2 
there at 5:00 A.M. As our caboose 
passes the depot at Red Oak at 
7:00 A.M. the operator signals to 
our conductor that something is 
dragging. We have noticed the op- 
erators giving these signals all 
along the line but this is the first 
time anything other than a clear 
signal has been given. Again we 
are faced with the necessity of 
stopping the train and again the 
radio telephone proves its utility. 
The stop is made without diffi- 
culty, a dragging brake beam is 
made secure and after 30 minutes 
delay we are again on our way. 
At least 20 minutes delay has been 
avoided. 

We change crews at Pacific 
Junction. 475 miles from Chicago, 
leaving there at 8:30 A.M. We pro- 
ceed without further incident, ar- 
riving in the receiving yard at 
Lincoln, 551 miles from Chicago, 
at 11:30 A.M. 

Lincoln is a sort of cross-roads 
for the Burlington lines west of 
the Missouri River with main 
lines from St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Omaha, Sioux City 
and Billings intersecting the main 
line over which we are moving. 
Our train must be broken up and 
reassembled here. As at Gales- 
burg, a hump retarder yard with 
the pusher and trimmer engines 
equipped with carrier telephone 
communication greatly facilitates 
this work. Meantime our engine is 
being fueled and serviced at the 
roundhouse a mile distant. 


Centralized Traffic Control 


As we are about to enter the 
territory equipped with central- 
ized traffic control, we decide to 
go to the dispatcher’s office and 
take a look at the master machine 
while our train is being put to- 








gether. The dispatcher shows us 
how the positions of the moving 
trains are constantly shown by 
lighied lamps on his diagram 
board, how by turning a knob he 
can operate any switch in his teré¢ 
ritory, and how the whole thing is 
automatically interlocked so there 
can be no possibility of error. He 
points out two opposing trains ap- 
proaching eaci: other and is quite 
proud of his lineup when the two 
trains finally get by each other 
we either of them having to 
stop. 


Our train is now ready—this 
time it consists of 115 cars, 6,000 
tons. We again go through the air 
testing procedure avoiding 45 min- 
utes delay. We avoid another five 
minutes delay as we go through 
the turnout and reach the main 
2 Our departure time is 2:00 


We change crews at Hastings, 
648 miles from Chicago, leaving 
there at 6:30 P.M. The weather is 
getting bad, a heavy rain and 
strong side wind. 

We change crews at McCook, 
779 miles from Chicago and leave 
there at 12:01 A.M. Mountain time. 
The weather continues to be very 
bad. Two hours out of McCook 
our train stops for a block signal. 


been better if he had had a radio 
telephone for communication with 
the train instead of having to re- 
sort to hand signals. The answer is 
obviously yes, although because of 
the lack of available eqpuipment, 
we have not as yet found it pos- 
sible to carry on actual experi- 
ments in the use of radio tele- 
phone service between moving 
trains and wayside stations. We 
have, however, since May 1944, 
continuously maintained a radio 
telephone experimental installa- 
tion in our Chicago yards, which 
operates on the same principle. 
There we have several Diesel 
electric switch engines equipped 
with radio telephone, also one 
fixed station. The fixed station is 
connected through a _ telephone 
line to the yardmasters supervis- 
ing the several districts in which 
these switch locomotives operate. 
This provides radio we ce 
communication between these 
yardmasters and the various 
switch engines, wherever they 
may be. We have found the serv- 
ice to be dependable and effective 
throughout that portion of the 
Chicago switching district in 
which we operate, which has a 
radius of about 18 miles. 

I might invite you to put in an 
imaginary day with me on one of 





With a slippery rail we get a 
bad start and pull the drawbar. 
out of the head end of a car of 
beans. This means the missing 
coupler must be replaced by a 
chain so that the car may be 
moved to the nearest siding and 
set out. This would be a time- 
consuming job under any condi- 
tior:s but is particularly so in bad 
weather and at night. The engi- 
neer must make a very careful 
move to bring his separated train 
together so that the chain can be 
applied and still not cause further 
dame ge by bumping into the dam- 
aged car. Also there must be no 
false moves made while the men 
are under the cars applying the 
chain. Fortunately the break is 
‘only six cars ahead of the caboose 
so that .the conductor is able to 
direct the various moves by his 
radio telephone. A radio telephone 
of the walkie-talkie type, if and 
when they become available, will 
be just the thing for this sort of 
work. We get 50 minutes delay 
here but the conductor tells us the 
delay would have been an hour 
and a half if he had not had the 
racio telephone. 

We change crews at Akron, 922 
miles from Chicago, leaving there 
at 7:30 A.M. 

Without further 
proceed to Denver, 1,034 miles 
from Chicago, arriving at 1:00 
P.M. Allowing for the change in 
time our trip has consumed 49 
hours and the radio telephone has 
avoided delays aggregating 4 
hours and 20 minutes. Although 
this was an imaginary trip, all of 
these instances of the use of the 
radio telephone were founded on 
real events as observed on actual 
test runs. These and other similar 
insiunces are constantly recurring 
from day to day. 


incident, we 


Value of Radio Telephone 

To assist you in arriving at your | 
decision as to the proper answer 
to the question we asked our- 
selves at the beginning, I would 
also make these observations: 
first, the cost of equipping a 
freight train of this kind with 
radio telephone between head and 
rear is less than 1% of the cost 
of a Diesel electric freight loco- 
motive and the cost of maintain- 
ing radio telephone service does 
not differ substantially from the 
cost of maintaining other conven- 
tional communication equipment. 
Second, any delay avoided does 
not operate to reduce the trans- 
portation payroll. The train and 
enginemen are on a dual basis of 
payment and will continue to be 
paid for actual mileage made so 
that in operations of this charac- 
ter, the time element is not a con- 


these switch engines but probably 
you are already tired out from our 
Denver trip, so perhaps all that it 
is necessary to say is that our 
operating people, after these many 
months of actual experience, con- 
sider that the productivity of a 
Diesel electric switch locomotive 
and the crew gree it, is in- 
creased from 5 to 6% by the ap- 
plication of the radio telephone. 
The cost of equipping a Diesel 
electric switching locomotive with 
radio is only slightly more than 
te hos the cost of the locomotive. 
itself. 


Radio Use in Railroad Yards 


In addition to the ordinary rou- 
‘tine of yard operations, we do 
find occasionally some unusual 
situations where the radio tele- 
phone on yard engines is of par- 
, ticular value. For example, there 
, was the case where a bad fire oc- 
curred in the lumber district. The 
nearest switch engine was work- 
ing about a mile distant from the 
fire. The yardmaster, four miles 
away, learned of it, notified the 
engine by radio telephone to go 
over there at once and as a re- 
sult several cars of lumber were 
saved which otherwise would 
have been totally destroyed. Then 
there was the case where a troop 
train was moving through the far 
south side of Chicago for delivery 
to another line and one of the 
soldiers fell from a third tier 
berth breaking his arm. As the en- 
gine was equipped with radio tele- 
phone, the trainmen were able to 
get an ambulance started immedi- 
ately and the man was taken care 
of rauch sooner than would other- 
wise have been possible. 

In all of our experimental work 
the radio telephone has been 
treated as an added facility and 
one to be judged and utilized 
solely on its own merits. It does 
not supplant or replace any of the 
time tested signals or other appli- 
ances now in service, nor does its 
use relieve any employee from the 
strict observance of the estab- 
lished rules governing train move- 
ments which have been the prod- 
uct of so many years of experi- 
ence and study, and which have 
made railroad property the safest 
place in the world for one to be. 

The radio telephone must for 


the present be regarded as a new 
tool which has just been made 
available for railroad use. Its ap- 
plication to that service will 
doubtless present many and varied 
problems requiring much time 
and study for their solution. The 
railroads on their record can be 





trolling factor. 

When the operator at Red Oak 
gave us that signal that something 
was Gragging, I suppose a question 
was immediately raised in your 
minds as to whether it would have 


. 


— 


expected to work out these preb- 
lems and to advance the whole 
matter with characteristic caution 
but without undue or unnecessary 
delay. 
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Chairman of General Electric Co. 


_ Advocates Loan to Britain 


(Continued from page 3015) 


think and act differently, they 
have a common blood stream and 
any major illness must affect them 


both. One cannot grow fat while | 


the other starves: one cannot es- 
cape exposure to the dangers 
which confront the other.” 


Britain’s Diffieulty Temporary 


Mr. Reed pictured Great Britain | 


as a large, experienced industrial 
company temporarily in trouble, 
with debts, serious damage to 
plant and facilities and a pressing 
need for working funds. The con- 
dition is not unusual in business, 
he said, and the suffering com- 
pany must borrow capital or pres- 
sure its existing creditors to ex- 
tend more credit. He described the 
United States as another great en- 
terprise competing for business, 
but as often happens, the two sell 
materials and products to each 
other. If we decide not to lend, 
Britain must go to her existing 
creditors, chiefly India, Egypt, 
Australia, Ireland, Canada and 
Argentina, for more credits to 
tide her over. 


“The difficulty with this ar- 
rangement,” said Mr. Reed, “is 
that it forces Britain and those 
other countries to deal almost ex- 
clusively among themselves. .. . 


“The formation of such a bloc 
not only closes the doors to the 
sale of American products in that 
area, but it also forces the crea- 
tion of other economic blocs 
which in turn trade and exchange 
goods largely within themselves. 
A Russian bloc, a dollar bloc and 


perhaps others would emerge, | 


each endeavoring to strengthen its 
position by inducing or high pres- 
suring marginal countries to leave 
one bloc and join another. 


|urging uporm other countries, 
/ sound international economic pol- 
icies, including the gradual reduc- 


erences, tariffs, uneconemic inter- 
national cartel agreements be- 
tween private parties or govern- 
ments, export subsidies, export 
and import controls, etc. All of 
these things contribute directly 
and importantly to encourag-ng a 
far greater exchange of goods and 
services between the countries of 
the world.” 

Mr. Reed’s remarks were the 
first made on the proposed Brit- 
ish loan by a spokesman of the 
United States Associates, which is 
representative in the field of in- 
ternational trade and finance of a 
large portion of American busi- 
ness and industry. 





More Cooperation in Business and 
Government 


In another address, before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, on Dec. 13, 
Mr. Reed reiterated his statement 
that the United States must as- 
sume leadership in international 
cooperation and urged a closer 
and more effective unity regard- 
ing foreign policies on the part of 
business organizations, Congress 
and the State Department. 

“In the past, as you know,” Mr. 
Reed told the Chamber of Com- 
merce members, “business has 
suffered by the fact that there was 
a multiplicity of large associa- 
tions, national, State and local, 
making individual pronounce- 
/ments on exactly the same sub- 
jects. I am speaking particularly 
| of foreign subjects, but it applies 
j* domestic issues as well. 


“These pronouncements 





| 


were 


tion or elimination of trade pref-: 





“This means, of course, that) made in such a way that it ap-| 
governments become the dominat-| peared to the man in the street | 


ing factor in world trade. Regu-| that business does not know what | 
lation and control of exports, im-| jt wants,’ he continued. “So many | 


ports and foreign exchange is in-| ynnecessary and unimportant dif-| New York City, announces that 
various | Lieut. Joseph S. 
groups has resulted, by and large.| released from active duty with 


herent in the system. The interna- 
tional flow of goods under these 
circumstances is not measured by 
demand and price and quality of 


goods, but rather by artificial reg- | 


ulations resulting from political 
considerations and a shortage of 
particular currencies. This results 


inevitably and unhappily in the | 


total volume of world trade being 
drastically reduced. We would ex- 
port less and we would import 
less, with resulting decrease in 
our employment potential. And 
the pullings and haulings that 
would surely go on between these 
economic blocs, including special 
governmental measures taken to 
achieve short-term advantage, 
would be the source of irritation, 
‘ill feeling and, ultimately, mili- 
tary conflict.” 

Mr. Reed pointed out that if we 
make the loan, it should be on 
the basis that will serve our own 
national interest. 

“The immediate thing we seek,” 
he stated, “is to remove insofar as 
possible the present fiscal limita- 
tions and obstacles to the free 
flow of trade. We want the flow 
‘of goods to be determined by cus- 
tomer demand and product values. 
not by government regulation or 
decree. We want the blocked ster- 
ling unblocked. Our loan would 
make it possible for the British to 
commit themselves to pay for all 
future purchases from other coun- 


tries in pounds which are im-| 


mediately exchangeable into dol- 
lars or other currency. It would 
also then be possible for Britain 
to agree to make her instalment 
rayments on the accumulated 
IOU’s in free exchange. 

“This means that if any of the 
supplier or creditor countries pre- 
fer to use the payments for the 
purchase of American goods, Brit- 
ain would pay in dollars rather 
than in pounds. In addition, the 
British would join with us in ef- 
fecting as between ourselves. and 


ferences. between the 
in a complete lack of punch, or 
| effectiveness, in the views of busi- 


ness men on public opinion, the 


or whatever 
cerned. 
“One of the things we are hop- 
ing to accomplish is the elimina- 
tion of those difficulties on these 
foreign questions. We shall set up 


agency was con- 


the foreign economic field, and 
then invite representatives of all 
of these great associations to come 
in and participate in the work of 
that committee, and add to the 
membership whatever additional 
personnel seems to give it the 
right balance. 

“Out of that working committee 
we can get agreement on what 
the facts are, and attempt to de- 
velop a position that would be, 
not unanimous—there will be 
differences of opinion—but would 
be supported by a majority. It 
would expose everyone to the 
other's point of view. From that 
working committee will come a 
recommendation which will then 
be reviewed at the level of the 
policy makers of these various 
associations, again with a view to 
exposing each other's point of 
view. In that way large areas 
of common agreement can be 
reached. 

“If we can do this before any 
particular association makes its 
own individual study. then we 
can furnish them the facts as they 
have been agreed upon: the Gis- 
cussions and the recommendations 
that have been worked out. all 
included in the working docu- 
ment, for their consideration. { 
think to do it in that way will 
bring about a greater unanimity 
in the ultimate opinion of business 
‘men which will tremendously in- 





Congress, the State Department. | 


‘Paul D. Sheeline 


| 


'in charge of the municipal trading 





a working committee on Subject | 


A, which is an important one inj} ; : 
; ment business in Boston from of- 





strength, in influencing American ' 
public opinion, and our effective- | 
ness in dealing with the Govern- 
ment. 

“This, then, is what we are 
shooting at. We believe that every 
corner drug store, every insurance 
company (that has an investment 
portfolio to consider), every pub- 
lic utility, every railroad, every 
mercantile . establishment, and 
every manufacturer, who may 
hever have shipped a _ dollar's 
worth of goods abroad, has a real 
stake in seeing to it that the pol- 
icy of this Government on foreign 
economic affairs is sound. 

“We believe that prosperity at 
home is going to be a direct result 
of the soundness or upsoundness 
of our foreign economic policy. 
We do not think they can be sep- 
arated. 

“If that is true, then the United 
States Associates should be sup- 
ported by very large numbers of 
companies and individuals from 
coast to coast. That is the job we 
are undertaking. 

“Part of our job is to avoid 
duplicaticn and we have a com- 
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Except for a few secondary un- 
dertakings business in the under- 
writing world has come pretty 
much to a standstill and is ex- 
pected to remain virtually dor- 
mant through the balance of the 
year. 

Considering the heavy pace 
set by last week’s operations, 
the letdown was more er less 
welcomed around the ‘Street 
where there was every indica- 
tion that the remaining days of 
the fading year will be given 
over largely to task of keeping 
up with seasonal festivities. 


It’s just about impossible to get 


a quorum to look over a deal! 


any lack of enthusiasm so far as 
| conditions“in the market are con- 
| cerned, 
| One need only recall the 
heavy outpouring which marked 
the closing of the Victory Loan 
Drive, to realize that investors 
| are in a deeidedly receptive 
| mood. 

A total of something like $350,- 
000,000 of securities were brought 
'to market, including several good 
| sized secondaries, and there were 
no audible complaints among un- 

derwriters with regard to the out- 
come. 
Atlantic Refining Co. 


One of the largest propositions 
| well up on the list for early 194¢ 
_ consideration is that projected by 
fevey Refining Co. involving 

$25,000,000 of new debentures and 
102,000 shares of new cumulative 
| preferred stock. 


The company went into regis- 
tration on these securities to- 
ward the close of last week and 

| is expected to expedite their 
| marketing as much as possible. 


The new preferred will be of- 


| 


mittee working with other groups. | these days, according to several of | fered to holders of its pte irelt 


We must not limit our support to!those whose 


those having an interest in ex-’ 
ports and imports. We must have' 
the broadest possible base, and 
we must have the interest of divi- | 
sions of industry that have never 
considered themselves affected by 
our interest in our foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 

“That, very briefly, is what we 
are trying to do. I am not going 
to pass among you with applica- 
tions, but I do want you to appre- 
ciate, as I appreciate, the fact that 
this great Chamber has identified 
itself with our work. I know a 
great many of you haye been ap- 
proached by the United States As- 
sociates and I hope you will give 
it consideration with sympathy 
and understanding of the things 
I have said.” 





Banks Rejoins Blyth 
as Munic. Trading Mer. 
Blyth & Co., Inc., 14 Wall St., 


Banks has been 


the U. S. Air Corps and is once 
more associated with the company 


desk in the New York office. 

Has 

Resumed Inv. Business 
a 


BOSTON, MASS. — Paul D. 
Sheeline has resumed his invest- 





fices at 31 Milk Street. Mr. Shee- 
line has been serving in the 
Armed Forces for several years. 

Associated with him as Man- 
ager of the Municipal Trading 
Department is John L. Donovan. 


YSE Christmas Tree 


From the outside gallery of the 
New York Stock Exchange front- 
ing Broad Street came recorded 
Christmas Carols on Dec. 17 as 
the 43-foot Norway Spruce Tree, 
erected by the Exchange in Broad 
Street over the week-end, was 
lighted at noon for the Holiday 
season. This is the largest of 22 
trees which, since 1920, except 
during the war, have graced the 
financial section at holiday time 
with a Christmas atmosphere. The 
Christmas carols will continue 
through this week and next, at 
noon and. in the late afternoon. 
On Friday. Dec. 21, a special pro- 
gram of Christmas music will 
played at the base of the tree by 
the 12-piece Brass Choir of the 
Seventh Regiment, conducted by 
Captain Francis W. Sutherland. 


Duff Inv: Sec. Officer 
Rufus P. Duff has been appoint- 
ed investment securities officer of 
the Excelsior Savings Bank. it was 











be; helo us work out 





announced by nal Roome. 


crease our importance and our President of the bank. 


° 


job is to organize 
selling groups and really under- 
take the task of marketing new 
securities. 


People in the business are 
tired out and, as a general rule, 
inclined to sidestep new under- 
fakings for the moment. Added 
to this is the fact that most of 
the larger institutional inves- 
tors are closing their books for 
the year and for that reason dis- 
posed to forego business which 
would upset their schedules. 


stock in the ratio of one new pre- 

| ferred share for each 26 shares of 
|common held. Bankers will un- 
|derwrite any unsubscribed portion 
of the issue. 


Pullman Deal Ahead 


| Recommendation by the three- 
_judge Federal Court that the Pull- 
iman sleeping car facilities be 
| sold to a large group of railroads 
| brings nearer to market the fi- 
/nancing which will be necessary 
to complete the transfer of those 


Of course, there are methods of | extensive properties. 


overcoming the latter obstacle, 
such as making purchases for de- 
ferred delivery, or holding new 
securities which may be wanted in 
broker or dealer names until after | 
the turn of the year. 

But on the present occasion, 
it does not appear that buyers 
will be required to make much 
use of such facilities, since un- 
derwriters, themselves, seem to 
be perfectly willing to let new 
business go over untli after the 
turn of the year. 


Market Is Receptive 
The current hiatus in new offer- 
ings is completely chargeable to 
the holiday spirit that has per- 
vaded the Street after four years 
of war. It cannot be charged to 


The prospects are that the 
other competitors for the busi- 
ness, or at least one of them, 
will carry the fight, to block the 
sale, as outlined above, to the 
higher courts. 

But in all events, the railroads 
have gotten over their first 
hurdle in their campaign to 
keep the Pullman facilities 
available to the public in what 
they term the most plausible 
manner. 


Since this transfer will involve 
payment of upward of $75,000,000 


to Pullman Inc., for the properties, 


it seems certain that securities of 
a new company in that amount 
most likely will have to be under- 
written. 





Holds British Loan Unbusinesslike 
(Continued from page 3015) 

their current dollar receipts with- , agreements if we lend them $3.- 

out restriction. In other words, if | 750,000,000, settle our lend-lease 

Australia or India, or some other account, and give them title to our 


member of the Empire should sell | investments and materials in Bri- 
us something and get dollars for| tain on a 90-year note. If it costs 


it. such country 
dollars ary way it wished. 
the dollar pool in effect, 


could then use the | this much to get the cooperation 
With | of Britain in world trade, what 
such | Will it cost to get the cooperation. 


countr es can only use those dol- | of the other forty-eight countries 
lars at the pleasure of Britain, | of the United Nations? 


that is, they must give Britain the | 
dollar’ and accept sterling. 


“It is the ‘Chronicle’s’ view that 


‘any. advantages claimed by the 


“There is nothing in the agree-| proponents of the loan are greatly 
ment to indicate that the United! outweighed by the unsoundness 
States will receive anything in the | and disadvantages of the proposal. 


nature of foreign bases, raw ma- |. 
terials, communications or other | 
concessions. 

. “In connection with the loan 
agreement Secretary of State 
Byrnes has issued a White Paper 
containing many laudable and de- 
sirable aspirations with respect to 





world trade. While recognition of 
this White Paper is made by the 
British. they are not signatories 
to it. They agree to undertake to 
world-wide 
multilateral agreements govern- 
ing such things as tariffs, cartels, 
quotas and production, to be ad- 
ministered by an_ international 
trade organization. But these are 
only promises to “try” to help 
work out agreements with the 
other forty-eight countries of the 
United Nations. In other words, 
the British will only cooperate in 
working out such world trade 





“If we must continue to help 
the British temporarily, let’s do 
it by selling them our agricul- 
tural products, cotton, grain, meat, 
tobacco, etc., on easy credit until 
the world gets more settled and 
we can see our Own way a little 
better, and let’s see what we are 
to get in return. Fifty-five years 
is much too long.” 


Guy H. Simpson to Open 
Firm in Greensboro 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — Guy 
Haskette Simpson, Jr., is forming 
Guy H. Simpson & Co. to engage 
in the investment business. The 
firm’s offices are located at pres- 
ent in the O’Henry Hotel. Mr. 
Simpson in the past was an of- 
ficer of the First Securities Cor- 
poration otf Durham. 
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European Experiences With Price Control 


activities to the authorities. If the | crease in the quantity of paper !The Government is on the one 
Hindenburg Program had been | money of various types and of hand not prepared to restrict its 
'token coins. The Government fi- | expenditure. On the other hand 


(Continued from first page) 
market alone puts the whole so- 
cial system of private ownership 
of the means of production and 
free enterprise in order and pro- 
vides it with sense and meaning. 

There is nothing automatic or 
mysterious in the operation of the 
market. The only forces deter- 
mining the continually fluctuating 
state of the market are the value 
judgments of the various individ- 
uals and their actions as directed 
by these value judgments. ~The 
ultimate factor in the market is 
the striving of each man to satisfy 
his needs and wants in the best 
possible way. Supremacy of the 
market is tantamount to the su- 
premacy of the consumers. By 
their buying, and by their absten- 
tion from buying, the consumers 
determine not only the price 
structure, but no less what should 
be produced and in what quantity 
and quality and by whom. They 
determine each entrepreneur’s 
profit or loss, and thereby who 
should own the capital and run 
the plants. They make poor men 
rich and rich men poor. The prof- 
it system is essentially production 
for use, as profits can be earned 
only by success in supplying con- 
sumers in the best.and cheapest 
way with the commodities they 
want to use. 

From this it becomes clear what 
Government tampering with the 
price structure of the market 
means. It diverts production from 
those channels into which the con- 
sumers want to direct it, into 
other lines. Under a market not 
manipulated by Government in- 
terference, there prevails a ten- 
dency to expand the production of 
each article to the point at which 
a further expansion would not pay 
because the price realized would 
not exceed costs. If the Govern- 
ment fixes a maximum price for 
certain commodities below the 
level which the unhampered mar- 
ket would have determined for 
them and makes it illegal to sell 
at the potential market price, pro- 
duction involves a loss for the 
marginal producers. Those pro- 
ducing with the highest costs go 
out of the business and employ 
their production facilities for the 
production of other commodities, 
not affected by price ceilings. The 
Government’s interference with 
the price of a commodity restricts 
the supply available for consump- 
tion. This outcome is contrary to 
intentions which motivated 
the price ceiling. The Govern- 
ment wanted to make it easier for 
people to obtain the article con- 


- cerned. But its intervention re- 


sults in shrinking of the supply 
produced and offered for sale. 
If this unpleasant experience 
does not teach the authorities that 
price control is futile and that the 
best policy would be to refrain 
from many endeavors to control 
prices, it becomes necessary to 
add to the first measure, restrict- 
ing merely the price of one or of 
several consumers’ goods, further 
measures. It becomes necessary to 
fix the prices of the factors of 
production required for the pro- 
duction of the consumers’ goods 
concerned. Then the same story 
repeats ‘tself on a remoter plane. 
The supply of these factors of 
production whose prices have 
been limited shrinks. Then again 
the Government must expand the 
sphere of its price ceilings, It 
must fix the prices of the second- 
ary factors of production required 
for the production of those pri- 
Thus the Govern- 
ment must go farther and farther. 
It must fix the prices of all con- 
sumers’ goods and of all factors 
of production, both material fac- 
tors and labor, and it must force 
every enterpreneur and every 
worker to continue production at 
these prices and wage rates. No 
branch of production must be 
omitted from this all-round fixing 
of prices and wages and this gen- 
eral order to continue production. 


If some branches were to be left 


| tree, the result would be a shift- 
ing of capital and labor to them 
,and a corresponding fall in the 
| supply of the goods whose prices 
| the Government has fixed. How- 
ever, it is precisely these goods 
which the Government considers 
as especially important for the 
satisfaction of the needs of the 
masses. 


But when such a state of all- 
round control of business is 
achieved, the market economy has 
been replaced by a system of cen- 
tralized planning, by socialism. It 
is -no longer the consumers, but 
the Government who decides what 
should be produced and in what 
quantity and quality. The entre- 
preneurs are no longer entre- 
preneurs. They have been re- 
duced to the status of shop man- 
agers—or Betriebsfeuhrer, as the 
Nazis said—and are bound to obey 
the orders issued by the Gov- 
ernment’s central board of pro- 
duction management. The work- 
ers are bound to work in the 
plants to whom the authorities 
have assigned them; their wages 
are determined by authoritarian 
decrees. The Government is su- 
preme. It determines each citi- 
zen’s income and standard of liv- 
ing. It is totalitarian. 


Price control is contrary to pur- 
pose if it is limited to some com- 
modities only. It cannot work 
satisfactorily within a market 
economy. The endeavors to make 
it work must needs enlarge the 
sphere of the commodities subject 
to price control until the prices of 
all commodities and services are 
regulated by authoritarian decree 
and the market ceases the work. 


Either production can be di- 
rected by the prices fixed on the 
market by the buying or the ab- 
stention from buying on the part 
of the public; or it can be directed 
by the Government’s offices. 
There is no third solution avail- 
able. Government control of a 
part of prices only results in a 
state of affairs which — without 
any exception —everybody con- 
siders as absurd and contrary to 
purpose. Its inevitable result is 
chaos and social unrest. 


II. 
Price Control in Germany 


It has been asserted again and 
again that German experience has 
proved that price control is feas- 
ible and can attain the ends 
sought by the Government resort- 
ing to it. Nothing can be more er- 
roneous. 


When the first World War 
broke out, the German Reich im- 
mediately adopted a policy of in- 
flation. To prevent the inevitable 
outcome of inflation, a general 
rise in prices, it resorted simul- 
taneously to price control. The 
much-glorified efficiency of the 
German police succeeded rather 
well in enforcing these price ceil- 
ings. There were no black mar- 
kets. But the supply of the com- 
modities subject to price control 
quickly fell. Prices did not rise. 
But the public was no longer in 
a position to purchase _ food, 
clothes and shoes. Rationing was 
a failure. Although the Govern- 
ment reduced more and more the 
rations allotted to each individual, 
only a few people were fortunate 
enough to get all that the ration 
ecard entitled them to. In their en- 
deavors to make the price control 
system work, the authorities ex- 
panded step by step the sphere of 
the commodities subject to price 
control. One branch of business 
after the other was centralized 
and put under the management 
of a Government commissary. The 
Government obtained full control 
of all vital branches of produc- 
tion. But even this was not 
enough as long as other branches 
of industry were left free. Thus 
the Government decided to go still 
farther. The Hindenburg Program 





| production. The idea was to en- 
trust the direction of all business 





aimed at all-round planning of all | 
| the issue of non-redeemable legal 


executed, it would have trans- 
formed Germany into a purely to- 
talitarian commonwealth. It 
would have realized the ideal of 
Othmar Spann, the champion of 
“German” socialism, to make Ger- 
many a country in which private 
property exists only in a formal 
and legal sense, while in fact 
there is public ownership only. 

However, the Hindenburg Pro- 
gram had not yet been complete- 
ly put into effect when the Reich 
collapsed. The disintegration of 
the imperial bureaucracy brushed 
away the whole apparatus of price 
control and of war socialism. But 
the nationalist authors continued 
to extol the merits of the Zwang- 
swirtschaft, the compulsory econ- 
omy. It was, they said, the most 
perfect method for the realization 
of socialism in a predominantly 
industrial country like Germany. 
They triumphed when Chancellor 
Bruning in 1931 went back to the 
essential provisions of the Hin- 
denburg Program and when later 
the Nazis enforced these decrees 
with the utmost brutality. 


The Nazis did not, as their for- 
eign admirers contend, enforce 
price control within a market 
economy. With them price control 
was only one device within the 
frame of an all-round system of 
central planning. In the Nazi 
economy there was no question of 
private initiative and free enter- 
prise. All production activities 
were directed by the Reichswirt- 
schaftsministerium. No enterprise 
was free to deviate in the conduct 
of its operations from the orders 
issued by the Government. Price 
control was only a minor device 
in the complex of innumerable 
decrees and orders regulating the 
minutest details of every business 
activity and precisely fixing every 
individual’s tasks on the one hand 
and his income and standard of 
living on the other. 


What made it difficult for many 
people to grasp the very nature of 
the Nazi economic system was 
the fact that the Nazis did not 
expropriate the enterpreneurs and 
capitalists openly and that they 
did not adopt the principle of in- 
come equality which the Bolshe- 
vists espoused in the first years of 
Soviet rule and discarded only 
later. Yet the Nazis removed the 
bourgeois completely from con- 
trol. The enterpreneurs who were 
neither Jewish nor suspect of lib- 
eral and pacifist leanings retained 
their positions in the managerial 
structure. But they’ were virtual- 
ly merely salaried civil servants 
bound to comply unconditionally 
with the orders of their superiors, 
the bureaucrats of the Reich and 
the Nazi Party. The capitalists 
got their (sharply reduced) div- 
idends. But like other citizens 
they were not free to spend more 
of their incomes than the Party 
deemed as adequate to their status 
and rank in the hierarchy of 
graduated leadership. The surplus 
had to be invested in exact com- 
pliance with the orders of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. 


The experience of Nazi Ger- 
many certainly does not disprove 
the statement that price control 
is doomed to failure within an 
economy not completely social- 
ized. Those advocates of price 
control who pretend that they aim 
at preserving the system of pri- 
vate initiative and free enterprise 
are badly mistaken. What they 
really do is to paralyze the opera- 
tion of the steering device of this 
system. One does not preserve a 


system by destroying its vital 
nerve; one kills it. 
III. 


Current Inflation Fallacies 
Inflation is the process of a 
great increase in the quantity of 
money in circulation. Its foremost 
vehicle in continental Europe is 


tender banknotes. In this country 


| inflation consists mainly in Gov-  run-away inflation. Such an in- 


| ernment borrowing from the com- 


|} mercial banks and also in an in- | 


flation. 
Inflation must result in a gen- 
eral tendency towards rising 


prices. Those into whose pockets 
the additional quantity of cur- 
rency flows are in a position to 
expand their demand for vendable 
goods and services. An additional 
demand must, other things being 
equal, raise prices. No sophistry 
and no syllogisms can conjure 
away this inextricable conse- 
quence of inflation. 

The semantic revolution which 
is one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of our day has obscured and 
confused this fact. The term in- 
flation is used with a new con- 
notation. What people today call 
inflation is not inflation, i. e., the 
increase in the quantity of money 
and money substitutes, but the 
general rise in commodity prices 
and wage rates which is the in- 
evitable consequence of inflation. 
This semantic innovation is by no 
means harmless. 


First of all there is no longer 
any term available to signify what 
inflation used to signify. It is im- 
possible to fight an evil which you 
cannot name. Statesmen and pol- 
iticians no longer have the op- 
portunity to resort to a termi- 
nology accepted and understood 
by the public when they want to 
describe the financial policy they 
are opposed to. They must enter 
into a detailed analysis and de- 
scription of this policy with full 
particulars and minute accounts 
whenever they want to refer to it, 
and they must repeat this bother- 
some procedure in every sentence 
in which they deal with this sub- 
ject. As you cannot name the pol- 
icy increasing the quantity of the 
circulating medium, it goes on 
luxuriantly. Not every govern- 
ment is so careless in this regard 
as that of France, which issues 
every day about a billion francs 
of newly printed banknotes. But 
even the most reasonable govern- 
ments are firmly committed to the 
policy which only a few years ago 
was called a policy of inflation. 


The second mischief is that 
those engaged in futile and hope- 
less attempts to fight the inevi- 
table consequences of inflation— 
the rise in prices—are masque- 
rading their endeavors as a fight 
against inflation. While fighting 
the symptoms, they pretend to 
fight the root causes of the evil. 
And because they do not compre- 
hend the causal relation between 
the increase in money in circula- 
tion and credit expansion on the 
one hand and the rise in prices on 
the other, they practically make 
things worse. 


The best example is provided 
by the subsidies. As has been 
pointed out, price ceilings reduce 
supply because production in- 
volves a loss for the marginal 
producers. To prevent this out- 
come the Government grants sub- 
sidies to the farmers operating 
with the highest costs. These 
subsidies are financed out of addi- 
tional credit expansion. Thus they 
result in increasing the inflation- 
ary pressure. If the consumers 
were to pay higher prices for the 
products concerned, no further in- 
flationary effect would emerge. 
The con.umers would have to use 
for such surplus payments only 
fmoney which had been already 
put into circulation. Thus the al- 
legedly brilliant idea to fight in- 
flation by subsidies in fact brings 
about more inflation. 


IV. 
Fallacies Must Not Be Imported 





day to enter into a discussion of 
the comparatively slight and 
harmless inflation that under a 
gold standard can be brought 
about by a great increase in gold 
production. The problems the 
world must face today are those of 





nances its deficit spending by in- | 


flation is always the outcome of 
a deliberate Government policy. 


it does not want to balance its 
budget by taxes levied or by loans 
from the public. It chooses infla- 
tion because it considers it as the 
minor evil. It goes on expanding 
credit and increasing the quantity 
of money in circulation because it 
does not see what the inevitable _ 
consequences of such a policy 
must be. 

There is no cause to be too 
much alarmed about the extent to 
which inflation has gone already 
in this country. Although it has 
gone very far and has done much 
harm, it has certainly not created 
an irreparable disaster. There .is 
no doubt that the United States. is. 
still free to change its methods of - 
financing as to return to a sound 
money policy. 

The real danger does not consist 
in what has happened already, 
but in the spurious doctrines 
from which these events have 
sprung. The superstition that it is 
possible for the Government to 
eschew the inextricable conse- 
quences of inflation by price con- 
trol is the main peril. For this 
doctrine diverts the public’s at- 
tention from the core of the prob- 
lem. While the authorities are 
engaged in a useless fight against 
the attendant phenomena, only 
few people are attacking the 
source of the evil, the Treasury's 
methods of providing for the 
enormous expenditures. While the 
OPA makes headlines with its 
activities, the statistical figures 
concerning the increase in the na- 
tion’s currency are relegated to an 





There is practically no need to- | 


inconspicuous place in the news- 
papers’ financial pages. 

Here again the example of Ger- 
many may stand as a warning. 
The tremendous German inflation 
which reduced in 1923 the pur- 
chasing power of the mark to one 
billionth of its prewar value was 
not an act of God. It would have 
been possible to balance Ger- 
many’s postwar budget without 
resorting to the Reichsbank’s 
printing press. The proof is that 
the Reich’s budget was easily 
balanced as soon as the break- 
down of the old Reichsbank 
forced the Government to aban- 
don its inflationary poliey. But 
before this happened, all German 
would-be experts stubbornly de- 
nied that the rise in commodity 
prices, wage rates and foreign ex- 
change rates had anything to do 
with the Government’s method of 
reckless spending. In their eyes 
only profiteering was to blame. 
They advocated throughgoing en- 
forcement of price control as the 
panacea and called those recom-~ 
mending a change in financial 
methods “deflationists.”’ 


The German nationalists were 
defeated in the two most terrific 
wars of history. But the eco- 
nomic fallacies _ which pushed 
Germany into its nefarious ag- 
gressions unfortunately survive. 
The monetary errors developed 
by German professors such as 
Lexis and Knapp and put into ef- 
fect by Havenstein, the Reichs- 
bank’s President in the critical , 
years of its great inflation, are 
today the official doctrine of 
France and of many other Euro- 
pean countries. There is no need 
for the United States to import 
these absurdities. 





Henry Patton Named — 
V.-P. of F. H. Hatch 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co., Inc., 


'63 Wall Street, New York City, 


announces the appointment of 
Henry H. Patton as Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Patton, who was a lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve, 
conducted his own securities busi- 
'ness in Philadelphia prior to en- 
tering the service in January, 
1942. 
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‘Rye Corner’’ Hearings Get Started 
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ities at a time when these facilities 
were needed for other grain crops 
for which there was important 
demand.” Should the views of the 
Department prevail in the end, 
the respondents would be de- 
prived of all trading privileges on 
all contract markets, and those 
respondents now registered as 
futures commission merchants or 
floor brokers would have such 
registration revoked. 


Were Customers’ Trades 
“Directed” By Brokers? 

Appended to the Government’s 
complaint is a list of certain 
Daniel F. Rice and Co. customers 
who traded in rye during the pe- 
riod described. Among these cus- 
tomers was the General Foods 
Corporation which, along with 
Mr: Metcalf, in November 1943 
had been instructed by the Busi- 
ness Conduct Committee of the 
Board of Trade to make no further 
purchases of rye without that com- 
mittee’s approval. The complaint 
charges among other things: 

“(i) While respondent corpo- 
ration and respondent Metcalf 
were prohibited from acquiring 
futures or actual rye on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, as set forth 
in paragraph (h), the sole agent 
for the corporation’s actual rye, 
namely, Daniel F. Rice and Com- 
pany, together with the remaining 
respondents engaged in a con- 
certed heavy purchasing program 
in May 1944 rye futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, as set 
forth in paragraphs (j), (k), and 
(1), thereby assuming and con- 
tinuing the futures: end of the 
market operations when the re- 
spondent corporation could not do 
so in its own name. Thus, the 
dominant control of the rye mar- 
ket was maintained and increased, 
the price of futures and actual rye 
in Chicago being kept at a man- 
ipulated level. 

“(j) Respondent Daniel F. Rice 
and Company was authorized to 
act as sole agent for the respond- 
ent corporation with respect to 
its holdings of actual rye during 
the winter of 1943-1944 and spring 
of 1944, and during this period no 
portion of respondent corpora- 
tion’s holdings was sold or deliv- 
ered until after the expiration of 
May 1944 rye futures al- 
though not in excess of 10,000 
bushels of this rye was shipped 
from Chicago by respondent cor- 
poration. Meanwhile, such offer- 
ings as were made by respondents 
were restricted to those pros- 
pective buyers who would move 
the rye into consumptive channels 
and who would not place it at the 
disposal of such other persons as 
might offer it for sale or delivery 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
This arrangement and _under- 
standing permitted the respond- 
ents to operate in the futures mar- 
ket with assurance that none of 
such rye would be delivered on 
May 1944 futures contracts. 

“(k) Respondents Daniel F. 
Rice, Ryan, and O’Brien, engaged 
in large purchases of May 1944 
rye futures on the Chicago Board 
of Trade as the result of which 
(1) they collectively held on Dec. 
24, 1943, long May 1944 rye fu- 
tures contracts amounting to 2,- 
090,000 bushels, while Schedule A 
customers of respondent Daniel F. 
Rice and Company, as shown on 
Schedule A, held 3,555,000 bush- 
els. These combined holdings ac- 
counted for approximately 26% 
of all open May 1944 rye futures 
contracts on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, namely, 21,715,000 bushels; 
(2) they collectively held on Feb. 
11, 1944, long May 1944 rye fu- 
tures contracts amounting to 4,- 
595,000 bushels, while Schedule A 
customers of respondent Danie} F. 
Rice and Company, as shown on 
Schedule A, held 3,355,000 bushels. 
These combined holdings ac- 
counted for approximately 38% 
of all open May 1944 rye futures 
contracts on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, namely, 21,077,000 bushels; 


(3) they collectively held on 
April 29, 1944, long May 1944 rye 
futures contracts amounting to 3,- 
180,000 bushels, while Schedule 
A customers of respondent Daniel 
F. Rice and Company, as shown 
on Schedule A, held 2,515,000 
bushels. These combined holdings 
accounted for approximately 46% 
of all open May 1944 rye futures 
contracts on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, namely, 12,404,000 bush- 
AER 
No Price Ceiling on Rye 

Rye being subject to no price 
ceiling, it is the contention of the 
Government that the activities of 
the respondents in this case not 
only by the magnitude of their 
own operations, but because of 
the stimulus to the public, caused 
a large increase in the price of 
the grain in 1944. The complaint 
states that, during the period of 
the respondents operations, the 
price of rye futures advanced 
about 52¢ per bushel between 
December 1942 and December 
1943. Thereafter, to May 1944, 
the Government alleges, the re- 
spondents maintained the price at 
about $1.25 to $1.35 per bushel. 
Trading in grain futures is great- 
ly facilitated by the relatively low 
margin requirements as compared, 
for example, with those of the 
stock markets. The margin for 
rye is only about 15%. During 
1944, Government officials point 
out, trading in rye in Chicago 
totalled about 4,000,000,000 bush- 
els, as compared with an annual 
crop of from 25,000,000 to 40,000,- 
000 bushels. The fact that there 
were ceiling prices on wheat, 
corn and oats, made rye an un- 
usually attractive medium for 
speculation. 


The Washington Background 

of the Hearings 

The Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority is that part of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture which 
is charged with the enforcement 
of the Commodity Exchange Act. 
Among other objectives, that Act 
was designed to prevent manipu- 
lation, corners, and excessive 
speculation in the futures mar- 
kets. 

The Government recently has 

been giving especial attention 
looking toward a _ reduction of 
speculative activity in the rye fu- 
tures market. Activity in rye fu- 
tures has reached an unprece- 
dented volume in recent years. 
The annual average volume for 
the ten years preceding 1942 was 
about 330 million bushels, sub- 
stantially all of this trading being 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
In the first six months of 1945, 
trading on the Chicago Board of 
Trade totaled nearly two billion 
bushels, or an annual rate of 3,- 
950,000,000 bushels, it is pointed 
out here. 
In addition to issuing several 
complaints erg violations of 
the Commodity xchange Act 
through manipulation of the price 
of rye and rye futures, the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority took 
several other steps to correct the 
situation. On June 27, 1945 it pro- 
posed to the Chicago Board of 
Trade: 

(1) That an initial margin of at 
least 33144%, equivalent to ap- 
proximately 50 cents per bushel, 
and a maintenance margin of at 
least 20% be established on all 
trades exclusive of bona fide 
hedges. The Commodity Exchange 
Act does not give the Govern- 
ment authority to set margins. 

(2) That a daily trading limit 
and open interest limit of 500,000 
bushels be established, and 

(3) That trading in July 1945 
futures be immediately limited to 
liquidating trades and bona fide 
hedging transactions. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, 
effective July 5, raised injtial 
speculative margins to 25 cents 
per bushel with a maintenance 
requirement of 15 cents per 








respectively) and established po- 
sition limits effective Aug. 1 of 
700,000 bushels on nonspreading 
speculative accounts with daily 
trading limits of 1,000,000 bushels. 
It also restricted activity in the 
July futures to liquidating and 
hedging _transactions. Subse- 
quently, effective Nov. 14, it again 
raised initia] speculative margins 
to 35 cents and maintenance mar- 
gins to 25 cents. 

On Nov. 23 the Commodity Ex- 
change Commission (consisting of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Attorney General) issued an order 
which became effective Dec. 3 
reducing daily trading and net 
position limits on _ speculative 
transactions in rye futures, from 
two million to 500,000 bushels. 
This order was issued after pub- 
lic hearings were held in Chicago. 
According to the Commission’s 
order, the limits established did 
not affect provisions of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act relating to 
manipulation or corners nor re- 
lieve any contract market of its 
responsibility under the Act to 
prevent manipulation and corners. 

The situation in the rye market 
has changed materially in recent 
months. Trading in rye futures 
during the five months July-No- 
vember 1945 totaled 1,117,624,000 
bushels, a reduction of 28.6% 
from the 1,565,032,000 bushel total 
for the same period in 1944. Open 
contracts as of Nov. 30, 1945 
totaled 24,311,000 bushels, a re- 
duction of 7,256,000 bushels dur- 
ing the month. This is also a re- 
duction of 57% from the high of 
56,938,000 bushels as of March 31, 
1945. 

J. M. Mehl, Administrator of 
the Commodity Exchange Act, 
under which the action is brought, 
declined to comment on the case 
at this stage, except to say he 
“was well satisfied with develop- 
ments thus far.” 


General Foods Corp.’s Position 

The position of the General 
Foods Corporation in this matter 
is the same at that of any other 
speculative purchaser of rye. The 
Corporation has publicly admitted 
that it purchased the rye, not that 
it might have the grain to use in 
the manufacure of its products, 
but instead that, through the an- 
ticipated profits accruing from a 
rise in the price of its rye hold- 
ings, it might make up for the 
loss of business occasioned in its 
normal activities because of the 
shortage of corn. The corporation 
explained the activities of which 
the Government complains in a 
letter to its employees stockhold- 
ers dated July 27, 1945. Since the 
hearings to date have been de- 
voted to the presentation of the 
Government’s case and the re- 
spondents have not yet taken the 
stand to develop their answers to 
the charges, the following ques- 
tions and answers as given in the 
above mentioned July 27 letter 
will serve to indicate the position 
which the company will take 
when it testifies. The letter was 
signed Mr. Charles’ Francis, 
Chairman of the board, and Mr. 
Austin S. Igleheart, President of 
the company. 

1. Was General Foods in the rye 
market? 

A. Yes, from Dec. 1, 1942, to 
April 23, 1945. 

2. Why? 

A. We bought rye, which was 
cheap, as a means of guarding 
against possible reduction of prof- 
it in the manufacture and sale of 
wheat and corn products. The 
combination of price ceilings on 
the products we make from corn 
and wheat and the advancing 
prices of these grains threatened 
us with a squeeze. Shortages, 
actual and in prospect, limiting 
our ability to buy adequate sup- 
plies of corn became another 
factor. 

Thus, to protect jobholders and 
stockholders we attempted to off- 
set anticipated losses. In short, we 
were in the position of one who 
tries to make up on apples what 
he thought he would lose on 


bushel (from 20 and 12 cents, | bananas. 





Our maximum holdings of 9% 
million bushels of rye were not 
excessive in the event disastrous 
corn and wheat shortages had oc- 


|curred, in view of the fact that 


our annual manufacturing re- 
quirements of wheat and corn, 
and their products, amount to 
approximately 16 million bushels. 

It was also hoped through re- 
search to develop additional uses 
for rye. 

Fortunately for the nation and 
for the world, corn and wheat 
production continued at high lev- 
els, but your company had tried 
to prepare for the contingency of 
shortages. 

3. Did we make a lot of money 
on the operation, as has been im- 
plied? 

A. No. We didn’t make any 
money. After paying the storage 
and handling charges, we even 
lost some. From early in 1944, 
when the General Foods manage- 
ment was convinced that its rea- 
sons for holding rye no longer ex- 
isted, we gradually disposed of 
the rye. 

4. Did we “corner” the market? 

A. No. It has been charged that 
in May, 1944, the alleged corner 
involved 89% of a total volume 
which has been variously referred 
to as “deliverable supply” and 
“total crop.” 

At the top of our holdings, in 
May, 1944, we held 9% million 
bushels. Rye statistics published 
by the War Food Administration 
as of June 1, 1944, reported 21 
million bushels in commercial 
storage, and more than 10 million 
bushels at interior mills and on 
the farms. These figures add up 
to more than 31 million bushels. 
Our top holdings were approxi- 
mately 29% of this total, or 44% 
of the amount in commercial stor- 
age. 

Against our top holdings of 9% 
million bushels in May, 1944, 2 
million had been sold for future 
delivery, leaving us with net own- 
ership of 74% million bushels. 

With respect to total crop har- 
vested in 1944, the best figures 
available indicate that our top 
holdings were about 35% of that 
amount. 

But we don’t want to confuse 
anyone with statistics. The En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
defines a “corner” as follows: “a 
plan of manipulation whereby one 
operator or more secures posses- 
sion of all or substantially all of 
a given commodity . . . available 
for delivery upon the outstanding 
contracts of short sellers, in order 
to compel such sellers to settle at 
an arbitrary and abnormal settle- 
ment price imposed by the opera- 
tor of the scheme.” 

Since that is technical, too, per- 
haps the next question will be 
more enlightening. 

5. Did our policy have the price 
effect of a “corner”? 

A. No. During May, 1944, at the 
peak of our rye holdings, the 
price per bushel declined from 
$1.325, on May 5 to $1.12 on May 
23. That is not the imposition of 
“an arbitrary and abnormal set- 
tlement.” 

6. Did our rye policy prevent 
the normal sale and distribution 
of rye? 

A. No. We made it clear through 
offers to responsible Government 
officials that General Foods 
would sell rye as directed, either 
to Government or to private buy- 
ers. 

7. Is General Foods in the rye 
market now? 

A. No. We sold our last bushel 
of rye on April 23, 1945. Since 
we’ve had no rye for three 
months, any statements about our 
dealings in rye since that time 
are obviously incorrect. * 

8. Well, how does the General 
Foods management feel about its 
rye transaction? 

A. We now know, of course, 
that the possible shortages in 
other grains fortunately did not 
develop; we now know that re- 
search into new commercial uses 


‘for rye has not proved fruitful; 


we realized no profit. > 
Realizing that hindsight is bet- 





ter than foresight, we must an- 
swer that our transactions seemed 
wise at the time. 


Another Respondent Comments 

Another of the respondents in 
this case, although preferring to 
remain anonymous at this time 
because only the Government’s 
side has so far been under pre, 
sentation, commented to the’ 
“Chronicle” as follows: “In 1942° 
rye was in a depressed price po- 
sition, and had been for a number, 
of years, both in relation to its 
“parity” and in relation to whéat 
and other grains. The established 
parity from October 1943 through 
May 1944 was $1.20 to $1.22. e 
price realized by the farmer in 
December 1942 was only 50% of 
parity. In the first five months 
of 1944 it averaged 91%. ‘ 

“If parity were translated into 
Chicago market price by adding 
1914¢ for transportation and han- 
dling costs, as OPA has done in 
its recent rye pricing order (MPR 
604), it would be found that per- 
missive ceiling prices during this 
period would have been $1.39%% to 
$1.41%4. 

“During the period of the com- 
plaint the price of rye increased 
from $0.70 to $1.25-1.35 a bush- 
el; so, even at the peak, rye was 
not reflecting full parity, and was 
receiving less than the permissive 
ceilings. ip 

“Rye has maintained a relation- 
ship to the price of wheat over a 
period of years of about 25¢ to 
30¢, rye being lower than wheat 
by that amount. Yet in 1943 rye 
prices were 41.5 to 48.6¢ less than 
the price of wheat; and in May 
1944— the date of the alleged cor- 
ner—cash rye was selling at av- 
erage prices of 50.8¢ a bushel less 
than was wheat. ; 

“It is alleged that during th 
period of the complaint rye prices 
increased 52¢. During that time 
wheat increased 50¢ and was be- 
ing traded in at ceiling prices 
($1.73%%) from April 15 through 
May 1944. Oats increased about 
32¢ a bushel and during March, 
April and May was trading at its 
ceiling price of 82¢. Corn during 
the first eight months of 1944 was 
not traded in at all. The price 
action of rye thus seems to be 
fully justified its relative com- 
mercial value and by the price 
trends of related grains. 

“During the period mentioned 
in the complaint rye was the only 
grain not under a ceiling. This 
naturally attracted traders to it. 

“The Government has related 
the holdings of all the respondents 
—including 9% million bushels 
held by the General Foods Cor- 
poration and about 242 million by 
the others—to the deliverable rye 
in public store in Chicago, stated 
to be 13,056,000 bushels. During 
this period, however, the ‘visible 
supply,’ which means the rye in 
commercial position at 21 points 
East of the Rockies, was about 
23,000,000 bushels. This reduces 
to about 50% the 89% of the 
supply which the Agriculture De- 
partment uses to support its con- 
tention that there was a corner. 
Moreover, the ‘commercial sup- 
ply’ of rye in the United States 
and Canada, as reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
for this period, was even larger, 
namely 31,000,000 bushels. 

“The Government claims that,.. 
by the actions of the respondents, 
the shorts were compelled to. 
make delivery on future contracts, 
but in this connection it is per- 
tinent to note that in the five rye 
futures involved from May 1943 to 
May 1944, inclusive, the great 
bulk of rye deliveries on futures 
contracts were made on the first 
day of the contract month. This 
indicates no pressure on the 
shorts. 

“For example, in May 1944—the 
Government’s exhibits in this case 
reveal—rye used for deliveries 
totaled 4,100,000 bushels. Of this, 
Cargill, Inc., delivered 2,650,000 
bushels and the Continental Grain 
Company about 1,000,000 bushels, 


a substantial portion of it pur-. g 


chased from Cargill, Inc.” . 
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’ (Continued from page 3002) 
living standards of this group. 


* A Piecemeal Tax Structure 


“The tax structure has developed 
piecemeal and reflects attempts 
. meet emergencies by shifting 
\ @€Mphasis wholly on one or an- 

er source or end. Funds of 
the type which might be invested 
have faced, over the past 15 years, 
both increased rates and increased 
uneertainty. The combination has 
been too much to contend with. 

Im the emphasis on planning, it 
miust be remembered that business 
is called upon to plan too, and 
that frequent changes in taxes 
make planning more difficult. 
Specifically, the tax system seems 
to be geared toward the penaliz- 
ing of venture capital in its treat- 
ment of interest, profits, and div- 
idends, 2s well as capital gains. 
The constant tendency of funds 
t6 be invested directly or through 
financial institutions in fixed in- 
terest obligations, has been fur- 

red by our tax system. But 
interest, in the end, must be paid 
from the results of economic ac- 
tivity and the activity will not be 
undertaken unless the risk takers 
have some encouragement. 


In dealing with increased con- 
sumption, the emphasis is placed 
on a national wage policy. Wages 
are a derivative problem. Wages 
cannot be treated with as though 
they existed in a vacuum. In 
|, Wages, prices and profits we deal 
with sensitive influences related 
ohe to the other, affecting our na- 
tional welfare. A labor govern- 
ment accepts as a part of its re- 

nsibility a reform of the na- 
tional wage policy, and attempts 
to. spiral wages over a short pe- 
riod of time. There are extreme 
dangers in such a policy, for 
Wages advanced under forced 
draft may kill off glowing pros- 
peets of maximum employment. 
High wages without maximum 
employment make for an unheal- 
thy state of affairs. The national 
wage policy must respect a sound 
pricing policy for the finished 
product of indust?y in the interest 
of the consumer, and it must re- 
spect the adequacy of business 
profits. 


Effect of Low Profits and 
Interest Rates 


I do not mean, by a reasonable 
expectation of profits, any partic- 
ular rate, and even less a guar- 
entee. I recognize, for example, 
that when interest rates in the 
pioneer days were 10% or more, 
it took a higher prospective re- 
turn to induce investment in risk- 
taking enterprise than in a period 
of low money rates. At the same 
time, business— both corporate 
and individual—must not be con- 
fronted with a “heads I win, tails 
you lose” attitude. This would be 
@ good time, now that stop-gap 
tax legislation has been enacted. 
to begin at once a broad revision 
of our tax system. It may be that 
in the past we reduced tax rates 
when they should have been in- 
creased, and vice-versa. It may be 
that we need a more flexible sys- 
tern, which would be changed 
from time to time in conformity 


with broad changes in the . busi-|' 


ness cycle. In that event, busi- 
ness would be prepared for 
change in advance. 

I sometimes wonder whether 
the profound change in the last 20 
years in the return on capital is 
appreciated. Today a_ greater 
amount of capital and savings is 
at work than at any time any- 
where in world history. Overali 
figures are not available, but by 


examining. the interest rate on 


public and private securities, the 
rate of return of public utilities, 
and the average rate of profit on 
the investment in business by and 
large it -will be found that the 
average rate of return is strikingly 
low. The tendency toward a lower 
average rate of return in a dy- 
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Government’s Fiscal Policy 


' | namic society in itself is not alarm- 
have represented a reduction in 


ing, but it means that the environ- 
ment must be more conducive to 
making an investment initially. 
In other words, we cannot cut 
money’s earning power in two and 
expect it to go to work, and at 
the same time create a_ hostile 
environment so that the retention 
of the smaller return or the prin- 
cipal itself. becomes a matter of 
grave doubt. - 

' In this respect government has 
the responsibility of abstaining 
from denouncing business atti- 
tudes that have largely vanished, 
and business has the responsibil- 
ity of passing on the benefits of 
technological improvement so as 
to sustain buying power. 

. The impact of technological im- 
provement in the past has created 
several dislocations and hardships 
which we have now tried to 
soften. No technological progress 
can be made without investment, 
and to encourage such investment 
is the best way to assure a con- 
tinued general rise in our stand- 
ard of living. As yet, no modern 
society except our own has been 
able to harmonize political lib- 
erty and economic progress, and 
if investment at a moderate rate 
of return is the cost of this happy 
conjunction of circumstances, it 
appears to me that the price of 
money is cheap, in more than one 
sense. 

A sound fiscal policy requires 
of the Administration, with the 
aid of Congress, a coordination of 
our Federal activities in the fields 
of money, labor and wages, price 
control, allocation of materials 
and supplies, and taxes. There 
exists an insatiable demand for 
American goods and services at 
the present time; adequate pur- 
chasing power is assured in view 
of dammed up savings and the 
outlook for employment, with the 
result that there rests upon the 
shoulders of Government and bus- 
iness full responsibility for maxi- 
mum employment and prosperity. 


The Building Industry 
As regards the prospects for 
the construction industry, and 
more particularly residential con- 
struction, I understand that you 


will hear from several authorities 


better qualified than I to deal 
with this subject. There exist im- 


portant bottlenecks which must 


be overcome to assure large-scale 
activity in this field. Briefly they 
are represented by the following: 
There were 500,000 construction 
firms in the United States prior 
to the war, while there are scarce- 


ly more than 35% of such firms 


engaged in business at this time. 
There is an acute shortage of 
labor. The building trade unions 


are strongly entrenched. Their 


leaders discourage apprenticeships 
in the bricklayers’, painters’ and 
carpenters’ unions, and it is un- 
derstood that some of the unions 


have closed their ranks to war 


veterans who acquired the trade 
during their wartime enlistment. 


Speculation in real estate has 
become a matter of great concern 
to the authorities. This comment 
applies especially to unimproved 
real estate subject to small home 
development. 


Costs of construction are esti- 
mated to have increased from 30 
to 40% over prewar costs. 


Your Association is largely in- 
terested. in private residential 
construction. You must bear in 
mind that competition is keen in 
all phases of the construction in- 
dustry competing for labor and 
materials. Non - residential con- 
struction demand is represented 
three-fourths by the requirements 
of the farmer, railroads, service 
trades, public utilities, whole- 
salers and retailers, and one- 
fourth by demands for business 
expansion. Their combined de- 
mands are substantial. 

President Truman has promised 
to address himself to the problems 


confronting this important indus- 





| 


try. 
pa and his advisors will work 
out a program of action at the 
earliest possible date which will 
expedite building activity in all 
its phases, first, because of the se- 
rsousness ot the housimg shortage, 
and second, because of the impor- 
tant eontribution which the build- 
ing industry makes to general re- 
covery. 

It is my opinion that despite 
these several important problems 
which must be reserved, private 
residential construction, which 
will approximate $500 million this 
year, will rise to. an annual rate 
of $4 billion in 1947 and to higher 
levels by 1948. 


Interest Rate Policy 


The interest rate became the 
function of Government almost 
12 yvears ago, and marks one of 
the most decided changes in the 
financial structure of the country. 
The stability and value of our cur- 
rency is determined by the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal policy. Hence, 
the course cof such a policy is of 
great importance to all, especially 
those dealing in money and capi- 
tal such as banks of various types, 
and building and loan associations. 
As a result of the large Federal 
debt accumulated during this war 
the Government’s fiscal policy 
centers around the management 
of this debt (currently $263 bil- 
lion, estimated at $273 billion by 
June 30, 1946, as compared with 
$259 billion on June 30, 1945). 
The pattern followed by the Gov- 
ernment in contracting the debt 
is likely to have a_ substantial 
bearing upon the management of 
the debt. The pattern of war fi- 
nancing had three main objec- 
tives: 


ern: 
It is hoped that the Presi- | 





1. To keep the cost of financing 
down, which was accom- 
plished by control of inter- 
est rates. 

2. To provide a variety of se- 
curities suitable to the indi- 
vidual needs which will in- 
fluence the policies in future 
refunding. 

3. To prevent inflation. 


Success was complete for Points 
1 and 2 but has resulted in com- 
plete Government dominance of 
the money and capital markets, 
accompanied by a _— complete 
change in heretofore accepted 
methods of monetary controls. 
These changes are important in 
appraising the future course of 
the Government’s fiscal policy. 


Government Short Term 
Financing 


The original methods of regu- 
lating money markets and credits 
at the beginning of the Federal 
Reserve System were quantitative 
controls. They were operated by 
means of the discount rate, sup- 
plemented by manipulation of the 
legal reserve requirements and 
the open market policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Under the 
war economy, new regulations 
were introduced, working on the 
principle of qualitative control of 
money and credit in determining 
their use. In this category be- 
long: (a) the raising of margin 
requirements; (b) control of con- 
sumer credit by increasing down 
payment and reducing maturity; 
(c) control of investment policies 
of commercial banks, savings and 
insurance companies. The reasons 
for the adoption of qualitative 
credit controls are the composi- 
tion and distribution of the Fed- 
eral debt. The Government has 
financed the war to a great ex- 
tent by short term obligations 
such as bills, notes and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. The com- 
bined total of these three kinds 
of borrowing plus the bonds ma- 
turing before 1950 amounts to ap- 
proximately one-third of all Gov- 
ernment obligations outstanding 
at the present time. 


Short term Government obliga- 


tions are chiefly held by commer- | 


cial banks~<which have between 


60 and 70% of theif earnings as- | 


such obligations. The Gov- 

nt will have difficulty in 
the redeployment of its obliga- 
tions under peacetime conditions. 
The total debt is distributed as 
follows: 37% in private hands; 
8%, Federal Reserve System; 10%, 
Government agencies and trust 
funds; 30%, commercial banks; 
4%, savings banks; and 8%, in- 
surance companies. 

Inasmuch as deficit financing is 
likely to continue for several 
years more, the Government will 
have to rely upon banks and the 
Federal Reserve System for resid- 
ual underwriting. Today the com- 
mercial banks, savings banks and 
the Federal Reserve System al- 
ready hold 45% of the total Fed- 
eral debt. They will have to ab- 
sorb obligations liquidated by 
corporations and savings bonds 
which are expected to be turned 
in at the rate of from $5 to $6 bil- 
lion for the next few years. 


The Government has two al- 
ternatives in managing the debt: 
One is through continuation of 
the present system of maintaining 
an enormous floating debt; the 
other is through large funding op- 
erations. The latter method sup- 
poses financial conditions quite 
different from those prevailing 
currently. To be successful, a bal- 
anced budget is a primary pre- 
requisite. The former methods 
require retention of large float- 
ing debt which implies continua- 
tion of present credit and mone- 
tary regulations and possibly the 
institution of even more rigorous 
controls if interest rates are to be 
kept low and the price structure 
stable. 


sets 


Future of Debt 


Our Federal debt ultimately 
will have to be paid or settled. 
Governments pay by means of 
taxes collected or funds borrowed 
from the people—or by inflation, 
which means a reduction in the 
purchasing power of our currency. 
Whether the latter method is 
adopted intentionally or uninten- 
tionally makes no difference. 


The Governmeni’s recent ac- 
tions and proposals in the matter 
of taxes, labor legislation and un- 
ployment relief, with its adoption 
of the Keynesian theory of com- 
pensatory spending, clearly indi- 
cates that our Administration has 
chosen the easy path of reducing 
the weight of the debt by means 
of gradually lowering the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. The 
current vroblem is not one of 
avoiding inflation—which already 
is with us—but one of controlling 
its spread. The Government will 
do well if it succeeds in prevent- 
ing present conditions from turn- 
ing into a runaway inflationary 
spiral. Any expectation or hope 
of going back to the prewar dollar 
reflects wishful thinking and an 
utter lack of understanding of the 
financial and economic factors of 
wartime economy. 


The management of our enor- 
mous Federal debt and continued 
deficit financing will require Gov- 
ernment insistence upon a policy 
of low interest rates. This in turn 
presupposes a firm control over 
the money markets and the na- 
tion’s credit structure, and implies 
continuance of a system of rules 
and regulations hardly compati- 
ble with the traditional American 
idea of a system of free enterprise. 
Thus we have further indication 
that we have moved into an era 
of politically-managed economy. 
Business, industry and investors 
alike should recognize these fun- 
damental changes. 


Prices 


In a study of the price level and 
the advisability of a continuation 
of price controls, we must differ- 
entiate between cause and effect. 
The fundamental cause which 
makes the price level a problem 
is cheap and easy money in a 
périod of scarcity of goods, ac- 
companied by unspent current 
earnings which tend to grow. Sav- 





ings spill over in all directions. 
There are three approaches in the 








hands of the Government in deal- 
ing with inflationary tendencies. 
They are taxes, price, and credit 
controls, 

There are those who believe 
that capital ns and losses pre- 


visions of the Internal ue 
Code should be amended ) 
ening the leng-term © pe- 


riod and increasing the 

effective rate of taxation. A capi- 
tal gains tax is a levy, and - 
the holding period and rate of 
taxation are a definite bartier to 
the fluidity of eapital. The preés- 
ent capital gains provisions have 
induced a scarcity of offerings in 
both the real estate and security 
markets and a resultant bidding 
up of prices. 

Except in the case of real es- 
tate, credit controls are being 
rigidly enforced. The stock mar- 
ket is on virtually a cash basis. 
Regulation “W” remains in effect. 

It will take time to relieve the 
pressure in the housing situation. 
It is difficult to reconcile repeal 
of the Price Control Act which 
expires on June 30 next with the 
scarcity that exists in apartment 
rentals and small housing through- 
out the nation.” As much as we 
abhor regulation and control in 
any form, there is a need to hold 
rentals on existing occupancies 
within reasonable limits while 
new construction must go forward 
at an accelerated pace. Stable 
prices are essential to an orderly. 
economy. 

Conclusion 


In my opening remarks I spoke 
of your business and emphasized 
interest rates and prices as re- 
lated to your business. I stated 
further that these considerations” 
attending your efforts take root 
in the need for a healthy and vig- 
orous economy. I have spent con- 
siderable time—too much time in 
fact—in posing the problem of es- 
tablishing a sound fiscal policy. 

In dealing with money, we must 
remove ourselves from our emo- 
tions and treat with cold reality. 
In sifting and analyzing the facts 
as I see them in the present day 
situation, and applying my inter- 
pretation to the cutlook for the 
coming year, I believe we can an- 
ticipate on the part of the gov- 
ernment a continuation of a low 
interest rate policy; price control 
on a much restricted basis that 
will deal with real estate rentals 
and acute commodity shortages; 
the elimination of double taxa- 
tion of corporate profits that are 
paid out in the form of dividends; 
a national wage policy caJling for 
an approximate 15% wage rise, 
accompanied by a compensatory 
price increase in the finished 
product, and increasing regard for 
the interest of the consumer 
through improved quality and 
lower priced merchandise. 


Despite efforts on the part of 
the Government, I believe the 
price level will continue to rise 
at the rate of 5 to 10% per annum. 
In my opinion this trend is not 
to be regarded too seriously, but 
rather as accepted hand-in-glove 
with recovery. Volume produc- 
tion may usher in a highly eom- 
petitive period in industrial ac- 
tivity in the last six months of 
1946 and it is volume production 
that will prove to be the natural 
and effectivé brake on rising 
prices. 

I have noted for some time a 
gradual but persistent shift te the 
right in public thinking in this 
country, for a country which 
grows privately rich, despite Fed- 
eral debt, lacks interest in re- 
form and extremes in polities. 

But passing reference has been 
made to the role of this country 
in foreign affairs. We are the 
leading nation of the world; we 
are the leading creditor nation 
of the world. In spite of the ap- 
parent friction that exists in some 
foreign quarters among the major 
powers, there is widespread confi- 
dence that with the help of Great 
Britain and Russia we will grad- 
ually establish and secure the 








peace of the world. The Bretton 
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(Continued from first page) 
stood united for the common pur- 
pose, and that the manufacturers 
the farmers, and the scientists of 
this land were performing mir- 
acles. Unity of effort and skill in 
meeting new problems are qual- 
ities that make any nation and 
any organization great. 


Questions Unanswered 


We hoped that the conversion to 
peace would be accomplished with 
the same facility and distinction 
that had characterized the con- 
version to war. We wanted to see 
every effort made to insure a pros- 
perous economy here, and a re- 
turn to normal conditions abroad. 
Active business, full employment 
and a high national income were 
the goals and in the light of the 
war record, they did not seem im- 
possible of accomplishment. But 
with the end of the war, the unity 
of purpose of nations and of indi- 
viduals began to dissolve. The 
particuiar and conflicting interests 
of individuals and of groups came 
once more to the fore and all sorts 
of complicated questions arose, to 
which different nations and dif- 
ferent individuals would give dif- 
ferent answers. To what extent 
must individual nations relin- 
quish their sovereignty? What 
should the activities of Govern- 
ment be? What can best be ac- 
complished by private enterprise? 
In the fiscal field, do we need to 
bother about the fact that expen- 
ditures have been and could easily 
remain much greater than Gov- 
ernmental receipts? To what 
extent should we undertake to 
finance Great Britain and the 
world and can we afford to do it? 
Should taxes be further reduced? 
If so, what ones? 


There is no such clear agree-. 


ment on questions like these as 
there was upon the necessity of 
winning the war. ‘Most: citizens 
have not yet thought them 
through and many of us wish we 
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Woods proposals and the conclu- 
sion of the loan negotiations be- 
tween Great Britain and the 
United States signal the further 
belief that this country will accept 
its responsibilities as a great cred- 
itor nation. Our foreign volicy 
can be no stronger than we are 
strong internally. 

In this great democracy, the 
envy of the world, we possess a 
balance of power between labor 
and farmer not enjoyed by any 
other government in the world. 
Through the years, we have 
learned that we can rely on. this 
balance of power at crucial points 
in our history, speaking through 
the Congress, to right our course. 
Following in the wake of war at- 
tended by sacrifice and tension, 
we find a nation confronted with 
a great home-coming and reun- 
ton. We are in the throes of re- 
adjustment. Despite friction and 
concern regarding affairs at home 
and abroad, the common seuse of 
the American people will, in short 
order, manifest itself. 

Nicholas Murray Builer in his 
book, “Truc and False Democ- 
racy,” written 38 years ago, said: 

“Jealousy of pcwer honesily 
gained and justly exercised, envy 
of attainment or of possession, are 
characteristics of the mob, not of 
the people; of a democracy which 
is false, not of a democracy which 
is true. False democracy shouts: 
Every man down to the level of 
the average' True democracy 
cries: All men up to the height 
of their fullest capacity for serv- 
ice and achievement! The two 
ideals are everlastingly at war. 
The future of this nation, as the 
future of the world, is bourd up 
with the hope of a true democracy 
that builds itself on liberty.” 

‘ The chalienge is clear. 
- Ig the leadership of America at 
the helm? . i 


ee 





didn’t have to think about them 
at all. Yet decisions on most of 
them must be made. The intelli- 
gent procedure seems to be to 
assemble the relevant data on each 
problem; let competent men 
work out and present to the public 
the possible solutions and. their 
recommendations; and let the 
Congress and the people co- 
ordinate the results and decide 
what is to be done. Such is the 
democratic process and we have 
found that it works. 


Post-war Tax Policy Report 


About a year and a half ago, 
President Henry M. Wriston of 
Brown University assembled a 
group of men to consider whether 
the time had come to make a 
study of fiscal policies for the na- 
tion after the war and how such 
a study should proceed. They 
agreed that the work needed to 
be done and that the best way to 
do it was the usual one of ap- 
pointing a committee. Conse- 
quently, the Committee on Post- 
war Tax Policy was formed to 
assemble the material and to make 
a report. 


agreed to finance the work. Prof. 
Harley L. Lutz, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, acted as research director. 
The Committee consisted of five 
men with diverse professional 
training, but all with long expe- 
rience in dealing with Federal tax 
problems. The Committee pub- 
lished its report in September in 
a book of 275 pages, accompanied 
by a short summary, or popular 
version, of 50 pages. Most of you 
have seen it and so I shall not 
review it with you this afternoon. 
Rather, I shall speak _inde- 
pendently of the major fiscal 
problems the country confronts 
and shall outline to you my own 
ideas on them as briefly as pos- 
sible. 


Taxation Can Defeat Aims 


The first question we con- 
fronted was: what can be done in 
the fiscal field to facilitate rapid 
reconversion and to promete ac- 
tive business? We all want to see 
a healthy, vigorous economy for 
factory and farm, an economy 
which will provide jobs of their 
own choosing for those willing 
and able to work. We want also 
to see the American way of life 
preserved—that is, a high stand- 
ard of living achieved without 
sacrifice of individuai liberty. 
The tax system cannot. bring 
about these aspirations and ideals, 
but it can operate so as to defeat 
them. All taxation is burden- 
some and tends to slow up eco- 
nomic activity in some particular. 
But it is possible to work out 
plans which will raise the money 
the Government requires with the 
minimum of braking effect upon 
incentives to produce. 


‘1945 Act Well Considered 


‘Tne Revenue Act of 1945, intro- 
suced and passed with com- 
mendable speed, was a well-con- 
sidered first step. In my opinion, 
Congress picked the right objec- 
tives and carried them _ out 
admirably. For once, Gur accom- 
plishments in the complex fiscal 
field are well ahead ot our accom- 
plishments in other directions. 


First, it was wise to repeal the 
excess profits tax at once. That 
tax was not only a war measure, 
primarily designed to drain off 
war profits, but it operated quite 
unfairly as between competing 
business. There were many sound 
reasons for its repeal: the tax 
operated as a damper on new cor- 
porations or rapidly growing cor- 
porations and hence would check 
or defeat exactly the kind of 
enterprise this country needs at 
this time. It was good statesman- 
ship to clear the tax off the books 
promptly, now that the war is 
over. 
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It was sensible also to repeal 
the capital stock tax and declared- 


} value excess profits tax, that 


guessing game with too high 
stakes. The elimination of these 
three forms of corporate tax, 
moreover, will greatly simplify 
the tax problems of corporations 
and the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code itself. Repeal is 
eertainly the cleanest method of 
tax simplification. Unfortunately, 
it cannot be used as a general 
remedy. 

The slight reductions in indi- 
vidual and corporate tax rates 
generally applicable were a neces- 
Sary and just accompaniment of 
the excess profits tax repealer. 
The reductions could not be great, 
for the Federal expenditures and 
deficit are still tremendous. The 
corperate tax rate is still about 
three times what it was only 10 
vears ago and more than 50% 
higher than it was five years ago. 
Individual rates, too, are far 
higher than they were before the 
war. Nevertheless, both individu- 
als and corporations needed the 
bit of encouragement and incentive 





to produce that the transition act 
gave them. It was a well-timed 
and well-executed move. 
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Major Questions in 1946 


Congressional leaders have an- 
nounced that work on a new gen- 
| eral revenue bill will start early 
| in 1946. At that time, the whole 
Federal tax structure will be re- 
viewed and recast in a more per- 
manent mold. It is not teo early, 
then, to list the major questions 
which Congress must face and to 
consider what the solutions should 
be. 


Expenditures are the key to the 
problem. In order for private en- 
terprise to be vigorous and to 
expand, it must have confidence 
in the stability and soundness of 
the Federal budget. Business 
must be able to feel that this 
great factor in its costs and in 
the conditions under which it 
operates is wisely controlled and 
is reasonably predictable. Hence, 
a balanced Federal budget should 
be the normal practice. A policy 
of normally balanced budgets 
being indicative of fiscal stability, 
will be much more conducive to 
private effort than a policy of 
balance only in times of great 
prosperity with recurring deficits 
at other times. If the budget is 
nermally to be balanced, the con- 
trol of expenditures is vital. 


Prudent Budget $15 Biliion 


Can the budget be balanced in 
a normal year? No individual or 
group can forecast aecurately 
what the budget will be, but we 
can analyze the possible expendi- 
tures and classify them as being 
necessary‘or optional. Our com- 
mittee organized several sample 
budgets along these lines. It is 
not essential to burden you with 
more than the totals, which were 
$15 billion for a low Federal bud- 
get, representing prudence and 
care in expenditure; $18 billion or 
$19 billion for a budget exhibiting 
restraint and control over expen- 
ditures, but greater liberality than 
the basic necessities required; and 
$22 billion for a liberal or high 
budget. Individual fiscal experts 
will write their own detailed 
prescriptions, but they will gener- 
ally agree that $18 billion of Fed- 
eral expenditures is about what 
we must expect; that $25 billion 
is a fearsome possibility if Con- 
gress is controlled by liberal 
spenders. 


Most Revenue from Income Tax 


Several important facts become 
clear from these schedules and 
studies. In the first place, it is 
evident that the budget at best 
will be more than twice that of 
the Thirties and four or five 
times that of the Twenties. Ex- 
penditures for necessary functions 
of the Federal Government bring 
about this result. If the Govern- 
ment takes on a number of op- 
tional functions and spends rather 
liberally on them, the total budget 








ean reach a.much higher figure. 


’ Second, as the total money to 
be raised increases, the choices of 
taxes and rates to be used de- 
creases. If expenditures can be 
held down, the taxing power need 
not be used to the full. As the 
requirements increase, it becomes 
more and more necessary to em- 
ploy all the different forms of im- 
posts. If the Federal expenditures 
are to be stabilized at $25 billion, 
as some Washington commentators 
have forecast, the problem of rais- 
ing enough revenue to balance the 
budget in a normal year will be 
very difficult. 

Third, the income tax must play 
the major part in raising revenue, 
and since the great bulk of income 
is received by persons with in- 
comes of moderate size, the start- 
ing rate of the income tax, 23% 
for 1945 and 19% for 1946, will 
necessarily remain high—not so 
high as 19%, but much higher 
than the nominal tax retes of the 
Twenties and early Thirties. In 
that connection, note that even 
last year, with the income tax our 
chief revenue producer, with the 
heaviest income tax rates we have 
known, and the individual exemp- 
tions as low as $500, only about 
half of the national income was 
taxed and in earlier years it was 
a much smaller proportion. 


On the premise that individual 
income taxes will be the mainstay 
of the post-war tax system, the 
current exemption of $500 per 
person should not be increased for 
some time to come. After the 
present transition period, the 
standard initial rate of the indi- 
vidual income tax should be not 
less than 15%. The rates in the 
middle brackets and the upper 
brackets, which reach a maximum 
of 91% for 1945 and 88% for 1946, 
should be adjusted and reduced 
all along the line, so that the high- 
est surtax should be, say, 72%, the 
bracket rate applicable to income 
in excess of $10,000 should be, say, 
32%, the bracket rate at $25,000, 
45%, and the bracket rate applic- 
able to an income in excess of 
$100,000, say 55%. The withhold- 
ing principle and payment of 
taxes currently should be retained. 
Married persons should continue 
to have the option of making joint 
or separate returns. 


Dividends Taxed Twice 


There would be general agree- 
ment on the proposition that, if 
incomes are to bé heavily taxed, 
all forms of ordinary income 
should he taxed alike. Certainly 
there should be no discrimination 
against particular forms of in- 
come. Yet, in recent years, cor- 
porate dividends have been fully 
taxable to the individuals who 
received them, notwithstanding 
the fact that the corporate income 
which produced the dividends had 
already been heavily taxed to the 
corporation itself. Interest on 
corporate bonds and debentures 
has not been subjected to this 
double tax, since the corporations 
had a full deduction for these 
payments. Hence, there has been 
and is a strong incentive to fi- 
nance ccrporate enterprise with 
debt rather than with equity obli- 
gations. In an equitable tax sys- 
| tem, the discrimination against 
dividend income certainly should 
be removed. Moreover, if we 
want to encourage active business 
enterprise and new ventures there 
is the more reason for giving in- 
come from venture capital an even 
break. 


Consider Small Corporations 


Congress has already begun 
the process of reducing the cor- 
porate rate and further reductions 
should be made when we enter 
into normal post-war years. Con- 
gress has shown particular con- 
sideration for small corporations 
and special treatment should con- 
tinue to be given them so long as 
the’ tax rates applicable to’ cor- 
porations generally exceed those 
applicable to individual’ enter- 
| prises. 
| Various other changes should 
'be made in the system of cor- 
porate taxation in the interests of 








greater equity. Allowance of 
business net losses as a deduction 
against business profits of other 
years should be made by per- 
mitting a carry-forward for a 
reasonable number of years, not 
less than five or six. Dividends 
received by one corporation from 
another subject to Federal income 
tax should not again be taxed. 
The 2% differential tax on cor- 
porations making a consolidated 
return should be eliminated. 


Improved Administration 


Income tax administration 
should give much greater weight 
than heretofore to the decisions of 
management with respect to the 
proportion of a company’s earn- 
ings that should be _ retained. 
Greater recognition should be ac- 
corded to business accounting pro- 
cedures and results, with partic- 
ular reference to the accounting 
for: (a) depreciation and abso- 
lescenee;. (b) expenditures for 
such intangible purposes as re- 
search and development; (c) sal- 
ary determination. If the last two 
recommendations are given effect, 
as they can be, by action of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, much 
useless and time-consuming con- 
troversy and litigation can be 
avoided without any loss of rev- 
enue to the Treasury in the long 
run. 

Excise Taxes 

Income taxes on individuals and 
corporations will produce two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the 
post-war revenue. The remaining 
one-third should be met, as it has 
been in the past, by excise taxes 
of general application and by cus- 
toms duties. Even with freer in- 
ternatianal trade, customs duties 
can be used to produce more than 
they have in past years. The to- 
bacco taxes and the liquor taxes 
have given the Federal Govern- 
ment long and satisfactory service. 
We badly need the element of 
stability of tax revenue which 
they assure. Some other selected 
excises of general application 
should be employed, but a general 
sales tax will not be necessary 
unless the budget rises to $22 bil- 
lion or more. 


Estate and «Gift Taxes 


The Federal Government would 
do well to withdraw from the 
field of estate and gift taxation. 
All but one of the States employs 
death taxes and more and more 
ere adopting gift taxes as well. 
The revenue from these taxes is 
not very significant to the Federal 
Government. The nuisance of 
duplicate administration is con- 
siderable. The States need to be 
left with some important forms of 
taxation all their own. Death 
taxes have had a long history as 
a State source of revenue, while 
their use by the Federal Govern- 
ment is largely associated with 
war financing. Hence, why not 
give ‘them back to the States for 
their exclusive use? 


If these taxes are not now 
given back to the States, they 
should be better coordinated, so 
that duplicate levies, one at the 
time of a gift, another at death, 
are reduced to the minimum. The 
exemptions should be liberal and 
the rates moderate. Finally, 
taxes on transfers between hus- 
band and wife should not be 
levied. One transfer tax per gen 
eration is enough. ’ 


$18 Billion Tax Bill 


The Congress and the country 
must choose what activities the 
Federal Government is to perform 
and how they. are to be paid for. 
If the $18 billion figure should be 
the total, the taxes to meet it 
might be somewhat as foilows: 

Billions 
Excises, customs, etc 
Corporation income tax at 

30% 

Individual income tax at 

20% initial rate 


96 


$184 
We are now beginning the tran- | 
sition pericd from war to peace, 
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, Military, expenditures have not 
| of course, ceased.” “The Federa 
expenditures inthe. fiscal year 
+ 1945-1946 will be less than were 
; budgeted; ‘but: they will still be 
* greatly .in. excess of revenues. 
Expenditures: will still be. abnor- 
. mal for 1946-1947-.and perhaps for 
‘another year after that. The only 
hope of a balanced and business- 
like budget is to reduce expendi- 
-tures and to reduce them more 
rapidly than revenues are re- 
duced. 

We ought to aim at a balanced 
budget in the first normal post- 
War year, now distant two or 
three years. In the meantime, the 
primary aim should be to reduce 
expenditures, not taxes. 

faxes cannot be precipitately 
Jowered, for we must remember 
first that, even with careful man- 
agement, expenditures will re- 
main st a greatly higher level 
than during the Thirties; and, 
second, that the budget should 
really be balanced three years 
from now. 


Congressional Test Next Year 


The policy I advocate is one of 
prudent and even conservative 
administration of the Federal 
budget. One test will come next 
year when Congress undertakes 
the task of general revenue revi- 
sion. What lines should such re- 
vision take? Can any taxes be 
-reduced when the Treasury is 
contronted with a budget deficit 
for the current year of 
$31 billion and perhaps another 
deficit for the fiscal year 1946- 
1947 of a good many billions of 
dollars? 


Excise Taxation Needs Review 


There are, nevertheless, a good 
many items which should be in- 
‘cluded in ‘the: revenue. revision 
program next year. In the first 
place, the time is ripe for a review 
of the whole program of excise 
“taxation and the determination of 
exactly what sales of commodities 
are to be subjected to taxes and at 
what rates in. ensuing vears. 
Doubtless, the liquor taxes and 
the tobacco taxes will be retained, 
although both. may be slightly re- 
duced. On what other articles of 
more or less general consumption 
should sales taxes be levied? The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
set up a system for the adminis- 
tration of a series of sales taxes 
of quite general application. It 
would be well not to abandon the 
system entirely, since our revenue 
system in the past has suffered 


- {rom too great dependence on in- 


come taxation. The British have 
been wiser in maintaining excise 
taxation as an important element 
in their fiscal plans. Since the 
subject is a highly controversial 
one, Congress will need to devote 
a good deal of time to it. 


Dividend Taxation Unjust 


The elimination of the double 
taxation of dividends should be 
the next principal item cn the 
docket. It is generally recognized 
that the present plan of twice 
taxing corporate income dis- 
tributed as dividends, while other 
forms cf income are taxed only 

- once, is not only unjust and dis- 
¢riminatory, but unwise. 

‘We want to. encourage 
formation and the active employ- 
ment of risk capital. We certainly 
do not wish to give special tax 


. encouragement to the use of bond 


and debenture issues for financ- 
ing rather than stoek issues. Con- 
‘gress should meve promptly to 
eliminate the present discrimina- 
tion against corporate income dis- 
tributed as dividends. 

For similar reasons of equity, 
the tax for the privilege of filing 
consolidated returns and the tax 
on dividends distributed by one 


. corporation to another should also 
_ be eliminated at this time. 
_ would greatly improve the fair- 


This 
ness of the tax system and would 


porations which pay them. 
_. There are numerous other in- 
equities of less general importance 


the | 


ted by nrunicipalities in compe- 
tition . with. private. .enterprise. 
Congress would be well advised, 
however, not to enter upon a pro- 
gram of further reduction in indi- 
vidual tax rates or of increases in 
exemptions while we confront the 
necessity of Federal expenditures 
considerably in excess of current 
revenues. The aim should be to 
reduce expenditures and to main- 
tain our tax system at approxi- 
mately 


ally be balanced. 


cal policy that I would emphasize, 


which Congress will want to con- ‘in conclusion, are few and simple. 
sidér next year. “Among-them are | Vigorous 
the tax treatment of’ coopératives | essential to the American way of 
engaged in business and of public | life -as- we have known it. A 
utilities or other enterprises oper- | 


private. enterprise , .is 


sound tax and fiscal svstem is 
essential to an active and healthy 
economy. The Federal budget 
should be balanced in a year of 
normal business activity. The 
key to-a balanced budget is care- 
ful control over expenditures. If 
expenditures are kepi under reas- 
onable control, taxes need not be 
excessive. Many more citizens 





| 


| will have to pay Federal taxes 
| then paid them during the Twen- 


its present productivity | 
until the Federal budget can actu- | 


The major points of sound fis- | 


| ties and Thirties, but the wartime 
rates can be considerably reduced 
if we watch expenditures. That 
is the essential condition to Fed- 
eral fiscal health, on which our 
economic health greatly depends. 








prosperous. 


present and almost 
senses that we are on the thresh- 
old of a_ period which might 


But the times are 


Bloody fighting is still under 
way in several areas of the 
world. The victorious nations 


seem to be uncertain as to how 
they should organize the peace. 
Inside almost every nation great 
ideological battles are under way 
to determine the relative roles of 
Government, labor and business. 
The productive mechanisms in 
some nations are destroyed, while 
in others they are paralyzed be- 
cause of organizational difficul- 
ties. Fiscal and financial organi- 
zations everywhere are laboring 
under the burden of unprece- 
dented debt or are in the throes 
of chaotic inflation. It is not a 
pretty picture. Under these con- 
ditions the optimism which we 
all want to feel about the post- 


prese.it. 


Recovery from War 





Whither the Economic Trend? 


(Continued from-page 3003) 
so hard will be either durable or! reasoning. For example, the “ex- 


-haustion. factor” is a powerful 


_ We all know that the potential- reason for expecting that for a 
ities for peace and prosperity are | considerable period in the future 
everyone |the world will-not again be en- 
gaged 


in globa] warfare. The 


| aggressor nations are not only de- 


war period is apt to be chilled by | 
the unpleasant realities of the our post-war squabbles now in- 


I suspect, however, that the 
'months ahead will bring signifi-, Another reason for viewing the 


bring great economic develop - | feated but their war potential is 
ment, higher standards of living | destroyed and the rest of the 
and accelerated social progress.| world is exhaused or horrified by 
turbulent. the costs of war on the modern 


scale. War has become an enter- 
| prise so large and so expensive, 
involving as it does whole popu- 
lations and complete industrial 
mobilization, that it will take a 
generation or more before the 
major nations, even if they were 
so disposed, could be ready for it 
again. Another factor is that we 
seem to have learned to depend 
less on pious and impractical 
idealism and more on _ hard 
realism in international relations. 
It must be confessed that the 
present situation. leaves much to 


it is encouraging that the dis- 
agreements which are inevitable 
between nations are being aired 
in public and, in effect, put on the 
agenda for the international con- 
ferences. We seem to be having 





stead of deferring them until later 
and this may well increase the 
chance that they will ultimately 
be dealt with constructively. 


jcant improvement in all these | situation with some hope is that 


areas. 


History teaches us that|the new weapons which World 


| recoveries from the devastations War II produced are so fearsome 


'of war have nearly always been 
more rapid than at first seemed 
I opeoietr i We know that many 


countries are attacking their fis- | 


‘cal problems vigorously. De- 


/ world organization 


‘mobilization is proceeding rapidly | 


and reconversion is under way. 
| Progress may be slow at first but 
|it is almost sure to be accelerated 
;as time goes on. To be sure, 
/nerves are taut, tempers strained, 
'the people weary after their ex- 


| fronts and the readjustments in 
/the early post-war period involve 
severe economic strains and dis- 
| locations. It would be surprising 
_if conditions were otherwise but 


that they may well deter aggres- 
sion. Almost everyone seems to 
| sense that the atomic bomb leaves 
us no alternative but to develop a 
capable of 
preventing warfare and, in the 


/words of a distinguished French 
‘statesman, such an organizatior 


has become categorically impera- 


_tive. Thus, the probabilities seem 


to be heavily in favor of a long 


— ir | period of peace. 
| ertions on the home and military | 


Means Higher Living Standards 
A long peace would have a pro- 


found economic meaning, for if 
‘nations remain at peace and do 


ithere is reason to hope that this | 


' phase will soon pass. 

Therefore, what I should like 
| to talk to you about tonight is the 
| general shape of the post-war eco- 
nomic world, or, more precisely, 
;}some of the conditions we shall 
\face when the _ readjustment- 
reconversion-demobilization phase 
| is completed. Many observers are 
| prone to assume that our system 
of private enterprise has lost its 
| Vitality but there are a number 
of factors which encourage us to 





not engage in a great armament 
race they will be able to produce 
for consumption for their peoples 
instead of for war, which means 
a higher standard of living. One 
of the great troubles with the 
period of the 30s was that the 
economic resources of many of the 
leading nations were devoted pri- 
marily to the production of war 
materials, which reduced the vol- 
ume of goods available to the 
people so severely that aggres- 
sion seemed the only way out. 
Again, war preparations require 


‘view our economic future with the use of totalitarian economic 


| cautious optimism. 
| A Long Peace Period Ahead 


| 
| 


’ 
| 


devices in international trade 
which as we know from hard 
experience operate in a vicious 


_ In the first place, we should be | spiral to contract trade. _Freedom 
' able to contemplate a long period |from war or from feverish prep- 


| of peace, by which I mean free- 
| dom from anything more than the 


_ be beneficiai both to individuals | localized conflicts. which are al- 
_ who receive dividends and to cor- | 


| 


arations for war may well create 
an environment in which those 
restrictive devices that strangle 


-most always. under way some-j|trade may gradually be relaxed. 
_ where on the globe. This assump- The 30s were plagued. with con- 


tion of a long peace may be sup- stricted investments, internally as L 


ported -by~ some ‘quite cynical ' well as externally, for capital nat- 








be desired, but- in-some respects | 


urally becomes timid when it is 
confronted by the threat of war. 
If the future does diminish the 
threat of renewed warfare, we 
could get the first real revival in 
international investment we have 
experienced for quite a long pe- 
riod of time. 


Deflation of 30s Liquidated 


Another reason for restrained 
optimism concerning the economic 
outlook is that we seem finally to 
have liquidated the deflation of 
the early 30s ou* of our psycho- 
logical system. In the later 30s 
investment in new and improved 
vroduction by American industry 
responded only feebly when busi- 
ness volume increased. Everyone 
sensed the need for expansion; 
there were millions of men seek- 
ing jobs and the people’s wants 
were high, but private investment 
did not respond. While the 
reasons for this were many, one 
of the most important of them 
was the psychologically depres- 
sive after-effects of the inevitable 
liquidation which accompanied 
the vicious deflation of economic 
values. The last five years have 
witnessed a great resurgence in 
the values of many of the prop- 
erties, loans and securities, which 
had suffered so greatly in the de- 
pression. The rise in real prop- 
erty and security prices has lifted 
many bonds, loans and invest- 
ments held by investors to a point 
where they are no longer pressing 
problems of liquidation. Again, 
many of the productive plants 
which industrial organizations 
built in the optimistic 20s con- 
stituted excess capacity until the 
war put them to active use, but 
it now seems likely that they will 
continue to be productive invest- 
ments in the period of good busi- 
ness ahead. These factors had a 
severely restrictive effect on the 
ability as well as the inclination 
of. the people to seek opportuni- 
ties for the producive employ- 
ment of funds, but now I sense 
that we are free of these psycho- 
logical depressants and can jus- 
tify an expansionary attitude to- 
wards new investments. 


This factor is of great impor- 
tance and it ought to be pointed 
out that many of the business de- 
cisions of the 20s turned out to be 
so embarrassing and costly to 
those who made them, not because 
the public did not want an in- 
creased volume of goods or be- 
cause the labor and materials 
were not available to increase 
production, but only because the 
whole economy subsequently was 
subjected to a vicious and pro- 
longed deflation. In retrospect it 
appears that we need not have 
experienced either the inflation of 
the 20s or the deflation which fol- 
lowed, if our fiscal, monetary and 
Governmental policies had been 
‘more realistic in both periods. 
i\In the ensuing years unfortu- 
|nately and often without provo- 
ication private business was sad- 
dled with blame for what hap- 
pened and was subject to a cam- 
paign of defamation which could 
not help but chill enterprise. The 
psychological and monetary costs 
of ‘picking up the pieces’ from 
the last depression were heavy 
| indeed. It is no accident that now 
for the first time since the late 
|20s many American business en- 
terprises are actively planning to 
expand markets, increase produc- 
tion and go ahead vigorously. 








New Markets to Develop 


A third reason for viewing our 
economic future with some optim- 
ism is that we have several great 
new markets to develop. During 
the war years, as we all know. 
several million new families have 
been formed and these will have 
to be housed and supplied with 
the automobiles, electric gadgets, 
community facilities and the other 
goods and services which are part 
of the American standard of. liv- 
ing. Here is a tremendous market 
for the products and services of 
American business. ' 

-Another new market for the 
post-war period is a temporary 





ene but it is large. I refer to 
tne deferred demand which has 
accumulated in recent years be- 
cause production in our durable 
consumers’ goods industries was 
shut off when the nation’s pro- 
ductive organization was mobil- 
ized for war. Estimates of the 
magnitude of this market differ 
consiaerably, depending upon 
their source, but it is of great 
(Continued on page 3047) 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Dividend Notice ef 
THE ARUNDEL CORPORATION 
Baltim 








The Board of Directors of the Arund-1_ Cor- 
poration is day dec per 
share as the regular quarter dividends and 50 
cents per share as an extra dividend, on the 
no par value stock of the tion 

and outstanding, payable on a after Decem- 
ber 27, 1945, to the stockholders of record on 
the corporation's books at the c.ose of business 
December 18, 1945. 

JOSEPH N. SEIFERT, Secretary. 








Combustion Engineering Company, Inc. 


20@ Madison Avenue, New York 


The Board of Directors of Combustion 
mime be | Company, Inc., has declared a 
dividend $2 


00 share on the outstanding 
capital stock of th Com; 


e ny, le 
January 10, 1946, to: steckholders record 
the close of business December 27, 1945. 


H. H. BERRY, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 








THe ELectric STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


181st Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared. from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
final dividend for the year 1945 of fifty 
cents ($.50) per. share on the Common 
Stock, payable December 31, 1945, to 
stockholders of record. at the close of 
business of December i7, 1945. Checks 
will be mailed. 


H.C. ALLAN, - 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Philadelphia 32, December 7; 7945 


Grélernational 
MINERALS sess on 


General Offices 
20 Korth Wacker Brive, Chicage 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on Nov. 29, 1945 
as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
15th Consecutive Quarterly 
Dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) 
per share 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Fifty Cents (50¢) per share 


Both dividends are payable Dec. 
28, 1945 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Dec. 14, 
1945. 

















Checks will be mailed. 
Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate - Potash * Fertilizer - Chemicals 








UNITED GAS CORPORATION 
Common Steck Dividend 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
United Gas Corporation held December 17, 
1945, a dividend of twenty cents (20c) per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
was declared for payment January 31, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the of busi- 
ness on January 10, 1 . The directors have 
not established a fixed annual dividend rate 
on such Common Stock. 
H. F. SANDERS, Secretary. 


tion 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 

The Directors of this Corporation have declared 
- a dividend of 374c. per share on the Preferred 
capital stock. They have also declared a divi- 
dend of 624c. per share on the Common capital 
stock. The dividends on both Preferred and 
Common stock are payable January 5, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 18, 1945. 

WALLACE M. KEMP, Treasurer. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
WESTERN TARLET & STATIONERY 
CORPO 


RATION . 

Notice is hereby given ‘hat a dividend at the 
rate of $0.50 per share on the issued and out- 
standing shares without ner value of the 
Cammen Steck of Western Tablet. & Stationery 
Corporation has been declared pavab'e on January 
10. 1946, to eo ralders of record rn ae 
at the close of- business ..n.Deecmber 27. . . 





E. BH. BACH, 


THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Thursday,. December 20, 1945 
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SATURDAY, DEC. 22 


ELECTRONIC CORP. OF AMERICA on 
Dec. 3 filed registratian statement for 
70,000 shares 55 cent cumulative convert- 
ible red and 100,000 shares common 


stack $ r. 
the haar issue of Dec. 6. 


Otfering—Preferred stock $10, common 

Un + riters—First Colony Corp., Si- 
Fy yn & Co., Childs, Jeffries & 
Thorndike. Coburn & Middlebrook. Grubbs, 
Scott & Co., Hirsch & Co. and Irving J. 
Rice & Co. 


SUNDAY, DEC. 23 
ONT AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS, 
INC. on . filed a registration state- 
ment for $1,000,000 4°. sinking fund de- 
bentures, due Dec. 1, 1960. Price to public 
to ered by amendment. 
pe ee issue of Dec. 6. 
Offering—Price to public to be offered 
by amendment. 
Underwriters—Kebbon, McCormick & Co., 
Chicago. 


McCRORY STORES CORP. on Dec. 4 
filed a registration statement for 60,000 
shares of cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, par $100, and 150,000 shares of 
common stock, par $1. In addition 150,000 
shares of common were registered which 
are reserved for conversion of the pre- 
ferred stock. The dividend rate on the 
preferred will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 13. 

Offering—The 60,000 shares of preferred 
will be initially offered to holders of its 
eommon stock of record Dec. 27. Holders 
of a certain number of common shares 
«including United Stores Corporation) have 
agreed to waive their rights to subscribe 


and the shares of new preferred to which 
they would otherwise be entitled to sub- 
scribe will be sold to the underwriters, 
except for a small number of shares to 
the remaining Common stockholders 80 as 
to make possible the ratio which will be 
The underwriters 


filed by amendment. 
Ir .ve agreed to purchase any shares of 
r:w ‘preferred which are not subseribed 
tor by common stockholders. The under- 
writers also will purchase at $22 per share 
any of the 150,000 shares of common 
which are not purchased by the holders 
of 5’c cumulative preferred stock pursuant 
to the common stock purchase warrants 
attached to such shares of stock, except 
the shares of common reserved for issuance 
upon exercise of fractional warrants which 
will remain valid until December 1, 1946. 
According to the registration statement 
the company on Dec. 14, 1945, will re- 
deem all of its $2,625,000 344% sinking 
fund debentures, and will call for redemp- 
tion all its 5% eumulative preferred. 

The offering price of the new preferred 
will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., head the underwriting group. 


MONDAY, DEC. 24 


NEW YORK DOCK CO. on Dec. 5 filed a 
registration statement for $12,000,000 first 
mortgage 342% bonds due Dec. 15, 1970. 

issue of Dec. 13. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
will be headed by Hayden, Stone & Co., 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


WEDNESDAY, DEC. 26 


GRAHAM-NEWMAN CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 14,999 shares of 
capital stock, minimum stated value of 
$50 per share. 

Address—52 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Business — Diversified management in- 
vestment company of the @pen-end type. 

Oifering—Ot the 14,999 sharés being 
registered, additional shares in a number 
as yet undetermined, but estimated to be 
no less than 6,250 and no more than 7,500, 
will be offered to all stockholders, pro 
rata, at a price of $100 per share which 
is less than net asset ue, and this offer 
will expire on Jan. 30, 1946. Any stock 
mot subscribed for will be deregistered and 
will not be issued. 

Preceeds—The proceeds, estimated to be 
etween $625,009 and $750,000 except any 
ef such proceeds ysed to shares 
and any amount included as ac- 

vidends in price of shares 


issued or , will be held in cash 
er its equivalent, investment in 
under-valued jes, arbitrage opera- 
tions, self-liquidating situations, and in 

with the corperation’s stated 
inv: policies. 


e named. 
Registration Statement No. 2-6038. Form 
8-5. (12-7-46). 


SATURDAY, DEC. 29 
SOUTHERN UNION GAS CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 27,000 shares 
“ Pata cumulative preferred siock, par 
Address — 1104 Burt Pulling, 
Texas. 
Business —Public utility, 


Dallas, 


Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The company is offering hold- 
ers of its $2,152,183 outstending 25-year 
sinking fund 6‘e debentures, due Nov. 1, 
1967, the right to exchange their holdings 
for shares of the 4'2% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock on the basis of one share of 
preferred for each $100 principal amount 
of debentures, with a cash adjustment. The 
offering amounts to 21,521 shares and the 
underwriters have agreed to purchase such 
shares as are not issued under the ex- 
change offer and the additional 5,479 
Shares covered by the registration state- 
ment. The proceeds will be used to retire 
any unexchanged debentures at the re- 
demption price of 100 plus accrued inter- 
est. The balance of net proceeds will be 
added to working capital. 

Underwriters—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6039. Form 
S-1. (12-10-45). 


BERYLACA YELLOWKNIFE GOLD 
MENES, LTD., has filed a registration 
statement for 5,720 shares common stock 
(par $5). 

Address — 41 Richmond Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Business—iIncorporated June 25, 1945, 
and to date has done superficial explora- 
tion work on properties. 

Offering—Company has an authorized 
capital of $40,000, divided into 8.000 shares 
‘par $5). There have been issued for 
property, 2,000 shares, in escrow; issued 
for cash 280 shares and in treasury 5,720 
Shares which are being offered at par for 
public subscription. 

Proceeds—The proceeds of this issue will 
enable the company to do all required 
assessment work, pay the government dues 
and acquire a 21-year renewable lease on 
the company’s mining claims. The inten- 


East, 


liminary to the incorporation of a 3,000,000 
Shares mining and development company 
to take over this company on the basis of 
125 shares of the new company for each 
$5 share of this company. 

Underwriters—None named. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6040. Form 
S-3. (12-10-45). 


registration statement with the SEC cov- 
ering 10,000 full paid certificates in units 


Associated Trust Fund. 
Address—506 Olive Street, St. 
Missouri. 
Business—Investment Trust. 
Underwriters—None named. 
Registration Statement No. 2-6041. Form 
C-1, (12-10-45). 


MONDAY, DEC. 31 


CONSOLIDATED BISCUIT CO. has filed 
a@ registration statement for 80,750 shares 
of common stock, par $1. 

— West 37th Street, Chicago, 

Business — Manufacture 
crackers. 

Offering—The new stock will be offered 
to common stockholders of record some 
time in January at $10 per share in the 
ratio of one share for each four shares 
held. 

Proceeds—The company expects to use 
the proceeds for the purpose of enlarging 
its Chicago plant and for the purchase of 
additional machinery and equipment for 
its Chicago and West Roxbury ‘Boston) 
plants, and for working capital. The total 
costs of additions will range from $550,000 
w $750,000. 

Underwriters—None mentioned. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6042. Form 
S-1. (12-12-45). 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN CO. OF AMER- 
ICA has filed a registration statement far 
129,966 shares of common stock, par $5. 

Address—i1430 Merchandise Mart, 222 
West North Bank Drive, Chicago 54, Wi. 

Business—Business is automatic mer- 
chandising of food products. 

Offering—Price to public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Proceeds—Proceeds will be added to the 
company's general funds and will be avail- 
able for any post-war requirements, in- 
cluding purchase of automatic vending 
machines. 

Underwriters—Hornblower & Weeks and 
Central Republic Corp., Inc. 

i tration Statement No. 2-6043. Form 
8-1. (12-12-45). 


| BUFFALO NIAGARA ELECTEIC CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 350,- 
000 shares cf preferred stock ($100 par). 
The dividend rate will be filed by amend- 
nt. 
Address—Electric Building, 535 Washing- 
ton Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. ’ . 


and sale of 





utility. 
co btfering ‘The new stack will be offered 
ve e an 
offering price filed by amendment. 


at 
pn ged price of per share plus ac- 


erued 

Underwriters—The names will be filed 
by amendment. 

Pe~ *-~ Statement No. 2-6044. Form 
8-1. (12-12-45). 


ST*RLING ENGINE COQ. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 100,600 shares of 
.55 cent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock ($8 par) and 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock ($1 par), 


ASSOCIATED FUND, INC. has filed ® | presesée—Not stated. 


tion is to continue exploration work pre- | 


Address——-1252-1270 Niagara Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Business—Manufactures and sells in- 
ternal combustion engines for govern- 
mental, industrial and private use, both 
at sea and on land. 

Offering—The 100,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock are to be offered first to thé 
holders of the company’s outstanding com- 
mon shares at $10 a share. The common 
Shares are reserved for conversion of pre- 
ferred. The preferred is convertible at 
any time into 1!2 shares of eommon stock, 

Preceeds—Proceeds will be used to re- 
tire $400,000 bank indebtedness and for 
additions to working capital. 

Underwriters——Burr & Co., Inc., 57 Wil- 
liam Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6045. Form 
8-2. (12-12-45). 


TUESDAY, JAN 1 


OX FIBRE BRUSH CO., INC.—Alfred 
Robinson McEwen, Benjamin L. Shuff and 
Luke Vincent Lockwood, trustees under 
the voting trust of capital stock of Ox 
Fibre Brush Co., Inc., have filed a regis- 
tration statement for voting trust certifi- 
eates covering 18,694 shares of the com- 
pany’s capital stock, par $100. 

Address of Issuer—522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Purpose—The voting trust is for a period 
of five years, and no provision is made in 
the agreement for earlier termination and 
the holders of certificates have no power 
of termination. The termination date of 
the agrement is Dec. 10, 1950. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6046. Form 
F-1. (12-13-45). 


DALLAS RAILWAY & TERMINAL CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 162.- 
£00 shares of common stock (par $20). 

Address—IJInterurban Building, Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

Business—-Supplies local street railway 
and coach service in Dallas, Texas and 
vicinity. 

Offering -- The shares are presently 





| parent of Dallas, 


owned by Electric Power & Light Co., 
and proceeds from the 


| sale will be received by Electric Power & 


| Light. 


Upon consummation of the sale 
Dallas will cease to be a subsidiary or an 
affiliate of Electric. 


| WUnderwriters—To be sold at competitive 


Louis 1, 


: 


of $100 each and 10,000 installment pay- bidding. 


ment certificates in units of $100 each of | 


Registration Statement No. 2-6047. Form 
(12-13-45). 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 2 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER CQ. has 
} filed a registration statement for 7,384 
; shares of common stock (par $5). The 
| shares are issued and outstanding and are 
| being sold by certain stockholders. 
| Address—310 South Michigan Avenue, 
| Chicago, Il. 

Business—Post war business manufacs- 
ture and sale of lines of insulation, rail- 
read specialties and other producis which 
constituted its principal business during 
the pre-war period, and, in addition; from 
time to time to Mtroduce new products. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds go to the selling 
stockholders. 

Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. heads 
the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6048. Form 
S-2. (12-14-45). 


} S-1. 


CARRIER CORP. has filed a registration 
statement for 120,000 shares of cumulative 
preferred stock. ‘The dividend rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Address—300 South Geddes Street, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Business—-Air conditioning, refrigeration 
and industrial heating business. 

Offering—The company will. offer the 
preferred stock to the holders of its com- 
mon stock on a pro rata basis upon terms 
and at a price to be filed by amendment, 
on the basis of so many shares of pre- 
ferred for each 100 shares of common heid. 
The underwriters have agreed to purchase 
such shares of preferred as are not sub- 
scribed for by the common stockholders, 
together with the balance of the authorized 
120,000 shares which are not offered to 
stockholders. The public offering price 
will be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The corporation will, upon 
payment for the new stock, call for re- 
demption all of its then unconverted 
cumulative preferred stock, 432% series. 
Such stock is convertible into common 
stock, but the company pointed out it is 
impossible to determine at this time how 


required to redeem uncon 
verted 412% preferred stock. 
ne substantial ameunt is requived for. 


See oe 
expen 3 J - 
tion of new ‘oh , equipment, etec.; 


$1,100,000 for additions to wo eapita 
to carry receivables and inver ‘ 
$2,000,000 for the eonstruction’ and 


Regi 
8-1. (12-14-45). 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. has filed + 
registration statement for $25,000,000 20- 
year debentures due Jan. 15, 


102,000 shares 

stock, Series B, par $100. anc 

dividend rates will be filed by amendment 
Address—260 South Broad Street, Phila- 





delphia, Pa. 
Business—Engaged in substantially all 
branches of the petroleum business. 


the sale of new | ment 





Offering—The preferred stock is offered 
by the company to the holders of its com- 
mon stock at a price to be filed by amend- 
ment at the rate of one share of preferred 
for each 26 shares of common held of 
record at the close of business on Jan. 8 
1946.. The. underwriters: have agreed t 
purchase any unsubscribed preferred stock! 
The public’ offering pricés of the deben- 
ioree and preferred will be filed by amend: 
ment. 

Proveeds—-The net proceeds from the 
Sale.of the debentures and preferred stock 
will be applied as follows: $25,375,000 for 
the redemption of $25,000,000 fifteen year 
3‘o debentures, due Sept. 1, 1953, at 10142; 
The balance of the net. proceeds isto be 
added to the general’funds of the company 
and will be used- from time to time for 
such corporate purposes as the board of 
directors may determine. Included in the 
uses to which such funds may he devoted 
are: the repayment of bank Joans and 
other obligations, the acquisition and de+ 
velopment of additional preduction and 
the expansion of refining, transportation 
and marketing facilities. 

Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co. head 
the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6050. Form 
S-1. (12-14-45). 


BUFFALO BOLT CO. has filed a regis: 
tration statement for 58,386 shares of 
common stock, par $1. 

Address—-North Tonawanda. New York. 

Business—-Manufactures a complete line 
of standard bolts and nuts, and special 
lines of cap screws and rivets. 

Offering—The underwriters are offering 
43.386 shares at a price to be filed by 
amendment. In addition there may be 
eventually offered under the prospectus all 
or a part of an additiona) 15,000 shares 
of common, issued and delivered by the 
company to Lee Industries, Inc.. on Aug. 
10, 1945, Buffalo Bolt acquired the assets 
subject to liabilities of Eclipse Lawn Mower 
Co. from Lee Industries for 15,000 shares 
of Buffalo Bolt common. Lee Industries 
distributed toe its stockholders the 15,000 
shares of Buffalo Bolt common which, at 
the then market value of $10 per share, 
were worth $150,000. Lee Industries was 
dissolved on Sept. 17, 1945. 

Proceeds—-The proceeds from sale 
43.386 shares of its common «tock, to- 
gether with $1,500,000 from a bank loen 
will be applied to the payment in full oi 
the $550,000 funded debt outstanding Sept 
30, 1945, and toward the payment of $1,- 
600,000 short term bank loans. 

Underwriters—Van Alsiyne, 
heeds the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6051. Form 
S-1. (12-14-45). 


of 


Noel & Co. 





We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
miped or are unknewn te us. 


DATES OF OFFERING 
ETERMINED 











ALASKA AIRLINES, INC. on Oct. 31 
filed a registration statement for 125,000 
shares af common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of Nov. 8. 

Offering—Offering price to public, 
per share. 

Underwriters—R.H. Johnson & Co. heads 
the underwriting group. 


AMPAL-AMERICAN PALESTINE TRAD- 
ING CORP. on Oct. 3 filed a registration 
statement for 400,000 shares of 4% cumul- 
ative preferred non-voting shares. 

De issue of Oct. 11. 

Offering—The price to the public h 
85.50 per share. 

Underwriters—The shares will be sol¢ 
through the. efforts of the directors and 
employees of the corporation. 


CABOT YELLOWKNIFE GOLD MINES. 
LTD., on Nov. 13 filed a registration state- 
ment for 1,000,000 shares of common stock 
par $1. 

Details—See issue of Nov. 22. 

Offering—The price to the publiz is 30 
vents per share. 

Underwriters—John William Langs is 
named principal underwriter. © 


CENTRAL POWER & LIGHT CO. on 
Nov. 23 filed a registration statement for 
100,000 shares of. preferred stock, par $100. 

> dividend rate will be filed by amend- 


$16 


issue of Nov. 29. 
Difering -—Central Power & Light Co., 
» Pro) s to offer the holders of its 
and 6% preferred stock an oppor- 
change their shares for shares 
Texas. concern on a share for 
s cash. 


% preferred, and Moti nee share and 
i a 
dividends in the ease of the 6% 
Underwriters—The shares will be offered 
‘or sale under the Commission’s competi- 
tive bidding rule, and the names of under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 


THE CONSOLIDATED, INCORPORATED, 
@nglish name of La Consolidada, 8. 
Mexican corporation, 
registration statement for 166,667 Ameri- 








Can preferred shares and 614,667 American 
common shares. The underlying shares 
consist of 166,667 shares of 6“ cumulative 
preferred, par 75 pesos, and 614,667 shares 
of common, par 25 pesos. c 
Details—See issue of Dec. 6. ' 


Offering—Company ‘is offering 1 : 
Mexican preferred shares at -75 yb 
Share to the holders of Mexican. com 
Stock on a pro rata basis. American pre- 
ferred shares will be issued against any 
Mexican preferred shares not Subscribed 
for and will be purchased by the under- 
writers for offering in the ‘United States 
at a price to be filed by amendment. The 


including Dec. 31, 1950, unless: previo 
redeemed, into Amefi ¥ ‘ 
a Share for share b 4 


Underwriters—-Shields & Co 
underwriting group. - 


EUREKA CORP., LTD., on Sept. 28 filed 
@ registration statement for 2,595,000 
shares of common, par $1. : 

Details—See issue of Qct. 4. 


Offering—Toronte Mines Finance, Ltd., 
has entered into a firm commitment to 
purchase 480,000 shares at $1.23 per 
share, and has an option on 1,920,000 
shares at the same price. “The offering 
is to be made among the shareholders of 
Ventures, Ltd., Frobisher, Ltd., and La 
Luz Mines, Ltd.-(Canadian companies) at 
$1.25 per share, and to Eureka stock- 
holders. Price is expressed in terms of 
Canadian money. Shares not so acquired 
will be offered generally to the public. 
Should the option not be exercised by 
Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd., the company 
itself will make the offering, as aforesait. 
The remaining’ 195,000 shares are to be 
purchased by the company geologist, offi- 


preferred shares are convertible to ay 
y 


common stock 


head the 


cials and employees. 


FANSTEEL METALLURGICAL CORP. on 
Noy. 20 filed a registration statement for 
common stock, without par value, the num- 
ber of shares to be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Nov. 29. . 

Offering—-Holders of common stock of 
record given the right to subscribe to new 
common stock at $61 per share on basis 
of one new share for each five shares held. 
Rights expire Dec. 26 

Underwriters—Haligarten & Co., 
principal underwriter. 


is the 


GENERAL INSTRUMENT CORP. on Oct. 
25 filed a registration statement for 60,000 
shares cumulative convertible preferred, 
$20 par, and 260,000 shares of common, 
par $1. The dividend rate on the pre- 
ferred will be filed by amendment. The 
common registered includes 100, shares 
reserved for issuance upon canversion of 
the preferred. The 160,000 shares of com- 
mon stock is issued and outstanding and 
being sold by certain stockholders. . 

Details—-See issue_of Nov. 1. > 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—-Burr & Co. heads the un- 
derwriting group. 


GENERAL SECURITIES CORP. on Sept. 
28 filed @ registration statement for 209,- 
000 shares of common stock, par $5. 

Details—See isene of Oct. 4. = 

Offering—-The price to the public ‘is 
$7.50 per share. : 


Underwriters—General Finance Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., is fiscal agent. 


GENERAL SHAREHOLDING CORP. on 
Nov. 29 filed a registration statement for 
$2.650,000 3° debentures, due Dec. :1, 
1960. : 

Details—See issue of Dec. 6. , 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Union Securities Corp. 
heads the underwriting group. 


GULF PUBLIC SERVICE CO., INC., dn 
Nov. 28 filed a registration statement for 
312,500 shares of common stock ($4 par). 
The shares are issued and are being sold 
by certain stockholders. 


Details—See issue of Dec. 6. _ 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. : 

Underwriters—To be named by amend- 
ment. ; 


INDIANA STEEL PRODUCTS CO. on 
Oct. 29 filed a registration statement for 
$1,000,000 12-year 5% 
bentures with warrants to purchase com- 
mon stock, and 40,000 shares of commbdn 
(par $1), reserved for exercise of commo 
stock purchase warrants. ° 


Details—See issue of Dec. 6. : 


Offering—-The company is offering to th 
holders of its outstanding shares of 6% 
convertible preferred stock, which have 


been called for redemption en Dec. 29, 
1945, the opportunity to exchange the 
preferred at the redemption price of $22 
per share, for debentures, with warrants, 
at par, with cash adjustments for accrued 
dividend on preferred and accrued interést 
on the debentures. The underwriters are 
initially offering $340,000 of debentures, 
with warrants, for cash sale to the public 
at a price to be filed by amendment but 
not less than 102%. 

Underwriters—Brailsford & Co., Chicago, 
and Kalman & @o., Inc., St. Paul. 

This list is incomplete this week. 
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Whither 


Significance that they are all) 
large. Deferred demand is sizable 
enough to require the mainte- 
hance of capacity production for 
rom one to two years in many 
industries and in others the time 
required to catch up with pent-up 
‘demand is three or even four 
years. A related factor is the de- 
terioration and obsolescence which 
has occurred in our industrial, 
transportation and _ distribution 
estabiishments. Through the en- 
tire range of our manufacturing 
and service industries there are 
huge expenditures of these types 
which have been deferred for a 
long period and now must and 
can be met. Here is another big 
market. 

Still another market is to be 
found in the foreign demand for 
American productive machinery. 
Aside from needs for rehabilita- 
tion, which are enormous, almost 
everyone familiar with conditions 
in the world outside this country 
agrees that there is a crying need 
for widespread industrialization. 
Foreign industry needs to catch up 
‘with American productive prog- 
ress and we know it will make 
better markets for us if our for- 
oer customers are prosperous. 

e underlying purpose of the 
international economic and finan- 
cial organizations which have 
been proposed is to provide for- 
eign nations possessing usable re- 
sources with the means to exploit 
them and the chances that a loan 
will be repaid are much greater— 


as we know from experience—if | 


the loan results in an increase in 
production. 


the Economic Trend? 


(Continued from page 3045) 


establishment. A smaller migra- 
tion following World War I was 
in part responsible for the build- 
ing boom of the 20s and there is 
good reason for believing that this 
migration factor will provide a 
market for a much larger number 
of new homes in the period ahead. 
That this is not an unimportant 
element in the building outlook 
is clear from the doubling up of 
families which is so prevalent to- 
day and from the fact that people 
are still living in trailers in many 
sections of the country. 

The final market to which I 
would like to direct your atten- 
tion is the good old-fashioned 
American one. It is the market 
for machinery and new facilities 
to produce the new goods and 
gadgets which are now ready for 
development as a result of the 
technological progress of the past 
few years. We have a long list 
of.new things which the American 
people will want; they represent 
our new industries of the future. 
Then, too, it must be remembered 
that the new processes and new 
raw materials now available to 
Ameriean industry are capable of 
reducing the real cost of quite a 
large number of familiar goods 
and this, in turn, means wider 
markets. We are perhaps in a 
new phase in the industrial revo- 
lution with amazing new markets 
to be developed. 

These new markets add up toa 
tremendous potential but the 
problem we’ still must face is 
whether that potential will be 
realized or whether once again we 
will settle back into the bleak 





The New “Know How” Capacity | 


One fact frequent!y lost sight 
of is that the war taught us -.ow 
to industrialize at a rots far be- 
yond anything we boelicvc.i f_as- 
ible before. We now “ave 22 
“know how” to build new procu:- 
tive capacity quickly cnd h-ve 
demonstrated that if the job is 
broken down into its component 
parts relatively unskilled labor 
soon can be trained to tend the 
machines in an assembly line. 
Our great productive output dur- 


ing the war was made possible by | 
people | 
and | 


the use of housewives, 
from clerical occupations 
youngsters, who had no previous 
experience or skill in tending the | 
elaborate and complex machinery 
of modern industry. But they did | 
the job because industry’s produc- 
tion executives divided the work 
into parts so small that they could 
easily be performed by workers 
without long training. Thus, it 
seems clear that we are now in 
a position to help the world catch 
up with the industrial revolution 
and to provide a great market for 
our industry in doing so.” 


Another new market for the 
post-war period has its origin in 
the fact that close to ten millions 
of our people, who were com- 
pletely or partially unemployed in 
the depressed years of the 30s, 
obtained well-paying jobs in the 
war period. In effect, they were 
raised from the pauper class to the 
middle class. This is a fact of 
‘massive significance, for these 

ple, who were living. rather 
‘Close to the subsistence level after 
‘they lost their jobs, homes, insur- 
ance, bank deposits and self- 
respect in the great depression 
of the early 30s, now have a very 
sizable stake in cash, deposits and 
far Bonds, in addition to the 
prospect for continual employ- 
ment. Thus they represent a vast 
new market for all of the goods 
and services which go to make up 


The Domestic Migration Factor 
[Another marekt of lesser im- 
portance has its origin in the mi- 
gration of people from the farm 


stagnation and frustration which 
characterized the 30s. It is clear 
for all to see that we need not do 
so, but our economic policies have 
1 become such a patchwork of self- 
|contradiction and confusion that 
'we shall have to be extremely 
| careful lest we let an historic op- 
|portunity to achieve productive 
| prosperity slip away from us. 
| With such a potential we should 
|be able in the years ahead to 
| realize a long period of high level 
| prosperity interrupted. only in- 
frequently by brief corrective de- 
| pression-readjustments; it will be 
a shame if, instead, we return to 
the coaditions of the 30s when we 
experienced chronic depression 


| punctuated now and then by half- 


hearted and short-lived periods of 
only moderately good business. 


Devising Economic and Fiscal 
Policies 


The problem of devising poli- 
cies which will enable us to real- 
ize on the potentialities I have 
described is not an easy one, but 
I submit that we cannot have pro- 
ductive and durable prosperity 
unless we provide an environment 
favorable enough so that basic 
incentives to economic expansion 
again can be activated.. A few 
major elements of a program 
looking in this direction are men- 
tioned below. 


First among these is balance in 
the budget of the Federal Govern- 
ment. With the potentialities for 
good business as favorable as they 
appear to be in the years imme- 
diately ahead, a balanced budget 
is feasible, but it will require a 
firm resolve to resist the demands 
of pressure groups and to pare 
expenses drastically. After suc- 
cessive vears of deficits during 
which the debt has grown to 
nearly $300 billions, a balanced 
budget would carry more than 
ordinary significance in business 
and financial circles for it would 
attest the determination of the na- 
tion to keep its credit standing 
inviolate. Conversely, if at. this 
juncture we as a nation are un- 
willing to set the early balancing 
of the budget as an unalterable 
goal, we Will put to test our claim 
to financial integrity in fiscal af- 





to the city and from smaller to 
larger communities which came | 
“nbout because of wartime changes | 
in the location of our productive | 


| fairs. 


We should, of course, plan 
for a budget surplus large enough 
to permit sgme retirement of debt 





‘our free enterprise system, namely, 





but a condition of balance in the 
reasonably near future is indis- 
pensable if we are to experience 
real prosperity instead of an in- 
flationary boom, 

In working toward this goal, 
emphasis should be placed on 
economy in Government opera- 
tions wherever possible because it 
is highly desirable as a second 
requirement that we further re- 
vise the tax system in a manner 
which will provide increased in- 
centive for saving and for the 
owners of capital to assume the 
risks of new business ventures. 
In time of war, everything prop- 
erly becomes subordinate to the 
all-embracing needs of the State 
for the sinews of war and the 
means of paying for them. But 
once the emergency is over it is 
equally important for us to rec- 
ognize in our tax structure the 
great motivating force underlying 


the profit incentive to expand pro- 
duction and employ people. This 
is essential if we are fully to capi- 
talize upon the potentialities for 
good business that lie within our 
grasp. 


Money and Credit Policy 


Another condition which must 
be present if we are to translate 
the potentialities of the future 
into actual prosperity is balance 
in the money supply. Enterprise 
cannot thrive in an atmosphere 
of violent credit inflation or credit 
deflation. If these two threats to 
economic progress and stability 
are to be avoided, it is necessary 
that government monetary and 
banking authorities adopt policies 
which will prevent a further con- 
centration of the Government debt 
in the commercial banking sys- 
tem, for such concentration re- 
sults in an increased money sup- 
ply. We need instead to bring 
about an increase in non-bank 
investment in Government securi- 
ties and a reduction in bank hold- 
ings so that banks may make ad- 


ditional credit available to busi- 


ness and provide the funds for 
aggressive business expansion in 
the coming years without a fur- 
ther increase in an already over- 
expanded money supply. The 
time has come for the authorities 
to give serious consideration to 
such increases ‘in coupon rates on 
Government securities and to such 
changes in their form as will 
make them more attractive to 
non-bank investors. We _ shall 
need the most skillful and cour- 
ageous management of the public 
debt in the period ahead if we are 
to have real prosperity. 

Let me sum up by saying we 
are on the threshold of a period 
in which the potential for a long 
period of prosperity is very great. 
That fact must, I think, dominate 
our Government policies, for it 
will be the economic crime of our 
generation if those potentialities 
are not realized. 


New York Stock Exchange 


Weekly Firm Changes 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has ennounced the following firm 
changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Clarence F. Gould to 
Gerard S. Smith will be consid- 
ered by the Exchange on Dec. 27. 
It is understood that Mr. Smith 
will act as an individual ‘floor 
broker. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Henry S. Sternberg to 
Eugene M Geddes will be consid- 
ered on WVec. 27. Mr. Geddes will 
continue as a partner in Clark, 
Dodge & Co. 


Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Thomas H. P. Whitney 
to William P. Eurke will be con- 
sidered on Dec. 27. He will con- 
tinue as a partner in Whitney & 
Elwell. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of David A. Noyes to Paul 
E. Murin will be considered on 
Dec. 27. Mr. Murin will continue 
as a partner in David A. Noyes 
& Co. 

Charles E. Brady, limited part- 





Senior Accountant 


Complete Wall Street experience 
—Questionnaires, Balance Sheets, 
etc. Available January Ist. Ad- 
dress replies to Box CFC 7, Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


Market Letter Writer 
(C. P. A.) Available 


Specializes on Special Situations. 
Room 1125, 201 West 74th St., 
New York 23, N. Y. 


C. P. A. 


Desires to make connection with 

broker as Market Letter Writer 

on special situations for broker. 

Room 1125, 201 West 74th St., 
New York 23, N. Y. 
































Stock Brokerage 
Accountant — Auditor 








Senior accountant with many 
years experience as specialist 
in stock brokerage accounting 
and with an excellent diversi- 
fied public accounting and tax 
background desires connection 
with large member Stock Ex- 
change firm as accountant or 
auditor. Experienced all de- 
partments. Recent question- 
naire and audit experience. 
Will travel or locate anywhere. 
‘Moderate salary requirements. 
Available January ist. Address |) 
Box CN1213, Commercial & || 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Park || 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 











Treasurer for large, old estab- 
lished merchandising company. 
Duties include the preparation 
of all financial tax, stockhold- 
ers’ and operating reports in 
addition to management of 
main and branch offices em- 
ploying several hundred people. 
Unly an accountant fully guali- 
fied by both education and ex- 
perience and having demon- 
strated executive ability and 
leadership need apply. To such 
person there is presented an 
unusual opportunity with a 
progressive organization. In re- 
plying, please provide full in- 
formation regarding qualifica- 
tions. Your reply will be held 
in strictest confidence. 

Box U 1210, Commercial & Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


ner in Carrere & Co., will become 
a general partner effective Jan. 1. 

J. Marshall Booker, member of 
the Exchange, and a limited part- 
ner in Corlies & Booker will be- 
come a general partner as of 
Jan, 1. 

James A. Hetherington II, Ex- 
change member, and limited part- 
ner in Goodbody & Co., will be- 
oan 8 general partner effective 

an. 1, 

Paul Marshall Rosenthal, gen- 
eral partner in Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., will become a lim- 
ited partner on Jan: 1. 


Robert R. Diefendorf, limited 
partner in Riter & Co., will be- 
ceme a general partner, effective 
Jan, 1, 

John J. Neff and William P. 
Travers will retire from partner- 
ship in Francis I. du Pont & Co. on 
Dec. 31. .- 

Herbert F. Boynton and Ernest 
L. Ward, Jr. will retire from part- 
nership in F. S. Moseley & Co. on 
Jan. Ist. 

Robert W. Morgan, a member of 
the Exchange, and Arvid E. Taube 
will retire from Stillman, May- 
nard & Co. on Dec. 31. 


Purcell in New Location 

Edward A. Purcell & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other Exchanges, an- 
nounce the removal of their of- 
fices to 50 Broadway, New York 4, 
New York. 


Earl K. Madsen 
With Buffett 


OMAHA, NEB.—Earl K. Mad- 
sen has rejoined Buffett & Co., 
Omaha National Bank Building. 
Prior to serving in the U. S: Army 
on was trading manager for the 
irim. 


The Whig-Federalist 
































Party 


At last—pure right-wing poli- 
tics! Get acquainted. Free in- 
formation. 

Needed: Salesmen for contact- 
ing merchants, brokers and 
bankers; also skilled private 
detective operatives and veter- 
ans of Army and Navy Intelli- 
gence. 


ARGYLE-STUART 


516 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 18 














Statistician Wanted 


Thoroughly experienced 
investment banking. 
Full or part time. Box 
HM 1220, Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, New York 8, 
Ni: Y. 























¢ Two Traders 


traders or service men. 





We have opportunities for: 


¢ Two Assistant Traders 


We are installing four additional trading positions 
in our Trading Department and require the services 
of two high grade traders as well as two assistant 


Write or telephone 
Mr. Joseph H. Young, partner. ? 


J. ARTHUR WarRNER & Co 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


Telephone COrtiandt 7-9400 
Direct Private Wires to Boston, Philadelphia and Hartford 
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The Financial Situation 








Our reconversion misconceptions and blunders are be- 
ginning to bear fruit. What is more disturbing is the fact 
that there are many with loud voices (often the very gen- 
tlemen who taught the errors and committed the blunders) 
who are now shouting for large and still larger applications 
of the hair of the dog that did the biting. The situation is 
evidently approaching a critical stage. 

The strike situation, both actually existing and im- 
mediately threatening, is, of course, most conspicuous in 
the public eye at the moment. It is commonly supposed to 
be one of the results of a lack of a strong public policy on 
the part of government, and to call for drastic legislation 
not so much undoing the mischief that existing laws have 
done and are doing, as to broaden and strengthen the re- 
sponsibility and the authority of central government over 
sections of the business community, including, this time 
apparently, labor unions. Such a view of the current im- 
passe is superficial, so superficial that it is rather likely to 
do very substantial harm even if prompted by disgust with 
the high-handedness of some of labor organizations of the 
country. ‘The roots of present difficulties are deeply im- 
bedded in “modern idealogies’ epidemic in this country, 
perhaps pandemic, and in the political chicanery of the past 
dozen or more years, and the impasse now reached:-in the 
motor industry. and threatening in a number of other in- 
dustries is also a product, a natural if not inevitable prod= 
uct, of official notions and official policies concerning re- 
conversion and the like. 


Paying the Fiddler 
No one who-has cut his eye teeth supposed for a moment 
that we should escape prolonged and troublesome labor 


strife once the war was over, and the psychological pressures 
(Continued on page 3052) 











From Washington 
| Ahead of the News 


——== By CARLISLE BARGERON 




















U. S. Economic Policy Toward Germany 


Secretary of State Byrnes Issues Statement on Economic Policy of Allies Toward 
Germany, Accompanied by a Formal Declaration of State Department on Rep- 
arations Settlements and German Peace Time Economy. Aims to Determine 


Capital and Industries Essential to Civilian Population, and to Require, as Rep- 
arations, Destruction and Disposal of Plants and Industries Which May Servé 
as War Potentials. Will Distribute Part of Chemical and-Machinery Industties. 
Expects German Living Standards and a Balanced Economy to Become 









wa 


ized by 1948 and Sees Need of Financial Assistance in Enabling Germany to Have 


Essential Imports. German Geographical Limits Considered as Same as Pre- 
War, Less Territory East of Oder-Neisse Line. 


On Dec. 11, just prior to his departure for Moscow to attend® 
the Three Power Conference, Secretary .James F. Byrnes released a 








state ment on 


the U. S. Pol- 
icy with ref- 
erence to Ger- 
many’s future 
economic sta- 
tus. This state- 


struction on Europe and the 
world. The Nazis who ruled 
there for more than a decade are 
now defeated, cdiscredited and 
have bec. or are being rooted 
from positions of power. The final 





meni was ac- 
companied by 
a formal dec- 
laration of 
principles and 
proposals of 
the State De- 
partment cov- 
ering the 
same problem. 
The full text... 
oi Mr. Byrnes’ 
statement and 
the State De- 
partments’ an- 
nouncement follows: 

The Department of State has 
formulated a statement of its eco- 
nomic policy toward Germany for 
the guidance of the United States | 
occupying authorities and has 
transmitted that statement to an 
War Department and to the Gov- 
ernments of the other occupying 
powers. The fundamental policy 
was, of course, laid down at Pots- 
dam. The purpose of this state- 
ment is to make clear the Amer- 
ican conception of the meaning of 


the Potsdam Declaration as _ it 





James F. Byrnes 








This writer is one of those who had a deep personal affection for | pears on present and impending 


Calvin Coolidge. We travelled with him a lot. He was not a man 
with whom you could attain any intimacy, even on the most intimate | 
cccasions such as we had with him. He occasionally took a group of 
us on parties on the Presidential yacht Mayflower. There would be 
everything for your conifort and good time. Even on trips around the 


2. 


ountr he ba 
adr acune me- BB vB | to him to go over and talk with 
ticulous about ,; him. We were not seeking any 
the arrange- ; news, simply trying to be cour- 
ments that teous to our host. When we walked 
were made up with an inane greeting, he sug- 
for us. Yet if gested that there was some sta- 
you were to tionery aboard bearing the Presi- 
approach him dential imprimatur and perhaps 
on any’ of we should like to write to our 
these occa- loved ones and friends on this sta- 
sions to say peeee vith that he walked off 

< rusquely. 

tant it. Bmp | He would throw us into stitches 
very pleasant , when he did these things. This 
day, he was | writer laughs even yet when he 
likely to cut | thinks of him. He had a deadpan | 
you short. | and we are still under the im-| 
“We recall pression that he thought the 
on one par- world a very funny thing. In his 
ticular trip on ;deadpan way he was always 
the Mayflow- a laughing at it. The fact is, of 
er when a group of us were his course, that our greatest problem 
guests. As we moved down the | in those days was the number of 
Potomac some of us were on deck , people who were killing or maim- 
viewing the countryside in the) bee, themselves by slipping in 
cunset, A few feet away stood Mr. | ba htubs. 
Coolidge doing the same thing, all | Now. we have another Presi- 











Carlisle Bargeron 


aione. We counselled among our-| dent who doesn’t Jie the word 





a : | ‘“nerraley” for poi t.cal reasons 
selves and decided that inasmuch | “ncrmaley 
selves 3 (Continued on puge 3058) 


>s3 we were his guests we owed it 


economic issues in Germany. 
The position of Germany in the 
present world picture must be 
looked at broadly against the 
whole background of recent his- 
tory. For six years Germany has 
ruthlessly imposed war and de- 
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jcaused enormous 


| stages of war caused vast move- 
j}ments of Germans within their 
own country; and peace has per- 
i mitted the return to their homes 
of millions of foreign laborers 
who had been enslaved in Ger- 
man mines and factories. The in- 
sistence of the Nazis on continu- 
ing the war te the bitter end 





the present position of Germany, 
a position for which the Germans 
themselves are primarily respon- 


destruction to 
| German cities, transport facilities | 

and other capital of the ‘country. | 
These are the basic reasons for | 


The Postdam Declaration in- 
| volves three stages in the return 
of Germany to normal eccnuomic 
conditions. The first covers the 
German economy from the sur- 
render of the armed forces, last 
Mey, to at least the end of the 
present winter. In this interval 
our broad purposes are to ensure 
that our policy in Germary makes 
the maximum possible. contribu- 
tion to recovery in areas recently 
| Jiberated from Germany and, pos- 
itively, to set up a structure that 
will provide for the future re- 
covery of Germany in conformity 
with the principles agreed at 
Potsdam. 


Four Objectives 


| Within these broad objectives 
four principal immediate aims are 


| these: 
| : . 
| First, to increase to the greatest 


| 








'sible. German industrial produc- | Possible extent the export of coal 


tion will for some time be low from Germany to liberated areas. 
and her people ill fed even if |The rate of economic recovery in 
there were no oceupation and no | Europe depends upon the coal 
reparations program. (Continued on page 3056) 











Observations .... 


——By A. WILFRED MAY- 


The United Automobile Workers’ request to Prime Minister 
Attlee that the British Government intervene on behalf of American 
labor in the General Motors dispute focuses attention on the im- 
portant long-term question of adequate stockholder representation— 
although differing entirely from Mr. Thomas’ concept of the problem. 


This particular incident per se is not particularly important. 
The British Government in 1940 became a General Motors stock- 
holder merely as the mechanical means for acquiring badly needed 
dollars from the RFC (despite the recent London dispatches stating 
that the real ownership rests with private British citizens, and that 
they receive the dividends) and it is inconceivable that the sought- 
for international interference with the management will be forth- 























| coming. 


President Thomas of the union complains that “the management 
of General Motors speaks only in the name of the du Pont family, 
and does not accurately reflect either the wishes or interests of its 
stockholders.” The important point of continuing interest is that the 


| British Government (possessing but 1% of the outstanding shares) 


together with the “wicked” du Pont Company owns but 25% of the 
company, typically leaving the 75% of ordinary scattered siock- 
holders tmrepresented. Contrary to the representations of Mr. 
Thomas, were these stockholders afforded vocality, they undoubtediy 


would express gratitude to the management for being willing 
(despite its lack of substantial ownership) to assume the respon- 
sibility of zealously guarding their property rights. It will be re- 
called that railroad directorates have been accused often of forsak- 
ing their obligations to the property owners, in too easily giving in 
to labor demands. 

It would seem that stockholder representation in general can best 
be made effective by electing non-managing and non-controlling 
directors specifically to represent the general run of shareholders; 
or through the services of a professional director. In cases of spe- 
cific controversial issues, as on labor, the reactions of the owning- 
shareholders could be registered by means of a referendum, per- 

(Continued on page 3059) 
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> Both Freedom and Slavery ... . 


“There is a pressing need now, not of more labor- 
management conferences, but of a real post-war 


economic conference.”’ 


Bs xt 


“Such a conference should directly come to grips 
with our current basic and difficult 


economic problems and work out 
specific bipartisan, united recom- 
It should fit together 
into a co-ordinated recommended 
program a number of items includ- 
ing the average amount of wage 
increases that ought now be made, 
with an indication of the variation 
between different industries, and 
the amount of increase of unem- 


mendations. 


ployment compensation, 


other security programs. 
ue x x 


“The real cause of the wave of 
strikes in the country is the lack 
of accepted national policy on these 
inter-related economic problems, 


intricate and 


and of 





Harold E. Stassen 


wages, prices and production. Government in a 
democracy should not decree such a policy. But it 
should take a leadership in the formulation of the 
policy. This is particularly true when the scarcity 
of supply makes it necessary that there be tempo- 
rary Government price control in place of competi- 


tive price control. 


wt 


x 


ts 


“The loss by labor of the right to strike would 
also lead in tine to the loss of the right of private 
capital. It would mean that government would take 
over and soon neither labor nor capital would be 


free. 


“If you pull down the house of labor, you will 
pull dewn the house of America. And on the other 
hand, to those who attack profits as an evil, I say 
with equal emphasis, if you will wipe out good prof- 
its, you will wipe out good jobs and real freedom.” 


How long wili it be before some aspiring politi- 
cian will solemnly proclaim that we must have both 
monopoly and competition, both democracy and 
totalitarianism, hoth abundance and scarcity, both 
freedom and slavery and both socialism and laissez- 
faire—all to “save” free enterprise? Some of them 


come very near it now. 


—Harold E. Stassen. 








that he would be protected from *™ 


any possible purishment as a re- 
sult. 

At least six Generals, several 
Admirals and more than a dozen 
Colonels sat by and listened while 
the G. I. witness was testifying, 
according to the Associated Press, 
which further reported: 

Private Mark, 37-year-old fa- 
ther of three children, was a sur- 
prise witness before the commit- 
tee. He was called out of turn, and 
four Major Generals already on 
the stand were invited to take a 
back seat so that he could finish 
in time to catch a train for Camp 
Atterbury, Ind., where he is to be 
discharged tomorrow. He recently 
testified on demobilization before 
a Senate committee. 

After briefly cutting his mili- 
tary record—he was drafted ten 
months ago and was stationed at 
Camp mer, N. J., he launched 
into his prepared speech and _ told 
the Committee why he didn’t 
think Congress a adopt uni- 


versal military ining. : 
But first he threw the Commit- 
aon Pa ll era nl rp 
uproar by pointing to his glisten- 
ing bald head and telling that he 
had been a hair tonic salesma 
befere he was drafted. ; 
Universal military training, he 


Military Training Called “Brainchild” of 
“Pentagon Boy Scouts” and “Brass Hats” 


The Congressional hearing on universal military training was 
enlivened on Dec. 13 by an Army Private, George L. Mark of Cleve- 
land, who let loose his blast at the high command with a scathing 
‘attack on “brass hats” and “Pentagon boy scouts,” said the Associated 
Press, after assurances from Representative R. Ewing Thomason, 
Democrat, of Texas, acting chairman of Military Affairs Committee, 








asserted, was the brain-child of 
“the Pentagon boy scouts,” the 
“bemedaled four-flushers,” the} 
“brass hats” and the “aristocratic: 
phoneys of the Pentagon castle.” 
The “brass hats,” he said, want 
universal training because “they. 
want a large army to retain the 
officers.” 

“These brass hats don’t like 
work,” he asserted... “If they did,’ 
they wouldn’t be in the army.| 
They’re in the army as officers 
because they cannot make a fight 
in the competitive game.” 

Then he accused them of at- 
tempting to make life miserable 
for enlisted men so they won’t re- 
enlist, and- of “undermining vol- 
untary enlistments and forcing the 
Congress to pass a compulsory 
military training program.” 

The “aristocratic phoneys of the 
Pentagon castle,” he continued, 
‘have practically atomized the 
members of Congress from indi- 
vidual thinking,” and “be-med-. 
aled four-flushers who pass out 
decorations with one hand and 
joctored reports on demobiliza-| 
bon wl With the other hand still 


Smith Elected Pres. 
of Life Ins. Ass’n 


George Willard Smith, Presi- 
dent of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Boston, was 
elected President of the Life In- 
surance Association of America at 
its annual meeting at the Wa dorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York on 
Dec. 14, succeeding James A. Ful- 
ton, President of the Home Life 
Insurance Co. of. New York. 

At the same meeing th. tollow- 
ing were elected to tse Board of 
Directors of the Association: Paul 
F. Clark, President, John Hancock 
Mutval Life Insurance Co. of Bos- 
ton; James A. Fulton, President, 
Home Life Insurance Co. of New 
York; A. J. MeAndless, President, 
Lixcoln National Life Insurance 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Francis W. 
Cole, Vice-President, 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
Arthur M. Collens, President, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; Asa V. Call, 
President, Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The first four are new members 
taking office for a three-year 
term. Mr. Call was reelected for 
a three-year term and Mr. Collens 
was named to fill a one-year un- 
expired term left vacant by the 
resignation of Morgan B. Brainard, 
President of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Co. 

Mr. Smith, who was born in 
Woburn, Mass., in 1884, entered 
New England Mutual’s employ at 








Private Mark, the only G1. who 
was testified, said he did not be-) 
lieve compulsory military training 





the age of 20 as a clerk in the 
Actuarial Department where he 
progressed in the study of actu- 
arial science. In 1909 he accepted 
appointment, after examination, as 
Assistant Actuary, later becoming 
Actuary, of the Massachusetts In- 
surance Department, where he re- 
mained until 1918. 


His nationwide experience: with 
life insurance executives began 
when he accepted the position of 
Actuary of the Association of Life 


Insurance Presidents ‘in 1918: He! 


filled this position for four years. 
In 1922 the New England Mutual 
askecl him to return as Vice-Presi- 
deni, and in 1929 he became the 
fifth President of this century-old 
organization. During his 16 years 
of leadership, insurance in force 
in the company has increased 
nearly 70%. and assets have more 
than tripled. 








Senate Committee 
Drops Hurley Charges 


After examining behind closed 
doors secret State Department 
documents on Iran and China 
which Major General Patrick J. 
Hurley had said would prove his 
charges against United States dip- 
lomats in China, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on Dec. 
11 decided to drop its investiga- 
tion into Gen. Hurley’s charges 
and declared the matter closed, 


the United Press reported from: 


Washington. Through its action 
the Committee decided not: to 
make any recommendations or 
conclusions. 





undermine the morals of the na-. 
tion’s youth, eventually bring 
about militaristic control of the 
government, and finally lead the 
country into war. 


Voluntary enlistments, if prop 
erly handled. he claimed, would 
provide sufficient man power for 
we peace-time army. 

He challenged assertions of pre- 
vious witnesses, including Secre-. 
tary of War Pattersen, that en- 
listed men generally are in favor 
of universal military training. His 
own personal opinion, based on 
polls of his fellow G.I.’s and let- 
ters from men overseas, he said; 
is that most of the non-officers. in. 
uniform are opposed toit. 

Private Mark told reporters he 
testified at his own request, and 


had sought the hearing in letters! 
‘s democratic. He asserted it would to committee members. *".., 


Travelers | 


‘of counter-proposals 
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The State of Trade 
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No significant change in manufacturing activity was noted last 


| week, industrial output being sustained at the previous week’s level. 


|rent week in this period of wide- 
spread labor stress, to learn of the 
settlement of the long drawn-out 
| wage dispute between the Sinclair 
| Oi] Company and the Oil Workers 
| International Union. 

On Monday evening last, the 
i Sinclair properties were turned 
' back to their owners by the Navy 
|'which had been operating them. 
'The terms of the agreement, 
| Which runs to May 31, 1946, pro- 
| vides for an 18% wage increase 
iad a 44-hour week. It was re- 
ported that the President’s insis- 
tence on an early settlement of 
the ail industry dispute was 
largely responsible for. the final 
steps taken that brought the dis- 
pute to an end. 


The effect of this settlement had 
greater significance than it would 
appear to warrant, since it brought 
fresh hope to the President, the 
Department of Labor and Union 
officials that it might not only 
result in an early termination of 
the remaining oil industry dis- 
putes, but might very well have 
the desired effect in the General 
Motors Corporation strike and in 
other sections of the automobile 
industry as well as the rubber, 
steel, electrical machinery and 
shipbuilding industries. 


Meanwhile, the cause of the 
United Automobile Workers,CIO, 
appeared to be losing ground with 
the President’s sudden interven- 
tion to bring to an end present 
and pending automotive strikes. 
The progress of the Genera! 
Motors dispute reached the poin‘ 
this week where the management 
on Tuesday, last, submitted to the 
automotive workers’ union, 11 de- 
maids making up the provision: 
of the company’s new contract 
Included among them were con- 
tinuance of the open shop, elimi- 
nation of maintenance of unior 
membership, company § security 
withdrawal of objection to incen- 
tive pleis, an “anti-vilificatior 
clause” as protection for the com- 
pany and a specific guarantee oi 
the prerogatives of management 
The union took the company’s de- 
mands under advisement enc 
stated that it would issue a list 
within a 
week, leaving the situation no 
nearer a solution than before the 
company’s demands weré sub- 
mitted. 





& Eg a 


The relationship of the average 
businessman to consumers’ in- 
comes and to their spending o1 
saving was aptly demonstrated by 
“Business Week,” in its -eurrent 
comment on the relatively small 
sale of E bonds in the Victory 
Loan Drive.. The magazine ob- 
served that it points uv.a basic 
change in people’s spending habits 
since the end of the war. 

Elaborating on the conclusion 
drawn from the reduction in the 
purchase of E bonds, it stated as 
follows: aes 
. “There is more urge now to 
spend, less to save, even though it 
is just’ as hard as. ever to find 
things to buy. Saving will be 
even less when consumers’ goods 
are available in quantity which is 
somewhere near the ‘tevel of de- 
mand. é te 
. “Savings of individuals—almost 
$40 billion in 1944—have fallen off 
sharply in the second half of 1045. 
may amount to no more. than $35 


. “Saving in the .war.years repre- 
sented, . in 


ed,.in . very important .part, 
inability. to. spend. ~ 


-Now, > w 





ia tee fs 


people. wanting to.spend, their 


aggregate incomes! in'-1946-,could » 


| While production is avout 28 to 30% 
is approximately 30 to 35% above output prior to the outbreak of 
war. Some steadiness nas come to manufacturers’ deliveries and most 
of the labor shortage reported is confined to skilled operators. 

| Cheering was the news tne cur- © — 


billion for. the full year. ‘And the 
decline will be. steep in. 1946 as. 





below a year ago, it nevertheless 





theoretically go down by the full 
amount of 1945 saving without a 
cut in spending (although, as a 
practical matter, many people 
would continue to save). 

“Concretely, if consumers’ 
spendable incomes (after personal 
taxes) are $136 billion in 1945 and 
savings $35 billion, then $101 bil- 
lion in gooc; and services will 
have been bought and paid for. 
Obviously, spendable incomes can 
drop a major part of $35 billion 
before spending has to dip. 

“And this is without taking into 
account the $170 billion in liquid 
assets people own and can draw 
upon as they wish. : 

“Income of consumers (wages, 
dividends, ete.) is among the 
many things that haven’t fallen 
off as badly as expected. De- 
partment of Commerce estimates 
had indicated a fall of nearly 10% 
from the first half of 1945 to the 
second; the decline began in late 
August and continued in Septem- 
ber—but there was a rise in Oc- 
tober.” 


Steel Industry—With an indus- 
trywide steel strike set for mid- 
January, there is no longer any 
speculation as to the seriousness 
of the impasse between steel 
management and steel labor. De- 
velopments from ,Washington 
might forestall such a paralyzing 
tieup, but hope of averting 2a 
strike was exceedingly slim this 
week, states “The Iron Age,” na- 
tional metalworking paper, in its 
current review of the steel trade. 

Steel management ‘is more 
adamant than ever that no suc- 
cessful negotiations to settle the 
wage. questions can be consum- 
mated until the OPA grants steel 
price reiief. Then, too, the steel 
union’s complete disavowal of the 
President’s labor proposals indi- 
cates that the USWA would not 
retreat from its militant stand. 


A longer-term view of the stee! 
wage situation suggests that the 
oattern to be followed in the set- 
tlement of the automob:le workers’ 
strike will probably set the course 
in the settlement of the steel wage 
controversy. Regardless of con- 
ciliation in the bitter steel labor- 
management impasse, it is ex- 
pected that the union, following 
past practices, will choose to indi- 
cate its strength by calling a strike 
even though it be of short dura- 
ion. 

The effects of the steel wage 
controversy now entering the seri- 
ous stage upon the country’s re- 
conversion program from a steel 
strike is only now becoming 
clearly revealed... Practically all 
steel consumers are. without in- 
ventories and ‘most of them are 
operati on a hand-to-mouth 
basis utilizing. shipments .as. soon 
as 
plants. A shutdown of.steel ship- 
ments from the mills would al- 
most immediately be reflected in 
the majority: of manufacturing 
plants in.the counts : 

Troubled as it isa 
its price and. wage. problems, the 


they . are ._ received. at. their. 


y Cite aussi 
t present with 


steel industry may. soon receive | 


another bombshell ia the form of 
enforced allocation of from 4,000,- 


000: to 5,000,000 tons of steel prod- . 
ucts for export. Should this plan. 


be adopted, it may have a drastic 
effect upon: reconversion in this 
country, 4° é 


‘The enfore eipediadilea cot ate ; 
See Ghat 


products over: and: above 


that 


from ‘the~f lous.. belief 
American. steel companies. have 
not been exporting steel to foreign 
ith | countries -sinee. the: war» énded. 
Foreign”. “cilstomers... are. béing 
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Reports Severe Housing Shortage 


John W. Snyder, War Mobilization Director, Tells President Solu- 


_ tion Will Take Years. 


Calls Upon Construction Industry, Both 


Management and Labor, to Cooperate in Providing Low Priced 


Homes. Recommends 


Restoration 


of Materials Priorities and 


Preference to Veterans, and Urges Ceiling Prices on Old and New 
Housing. President Acts on Recommendations and Appoints a 
Housing Expediter in Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 


In a report submitted to President Truman on Dec. 8, John 
W. Snyder, Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion pointed 





out the severe® - aad 


housing short- | 
age in the na- 

tion, which he 
said would, 
continue for) 
several years | 
despite all! 
remedial ef-| 
forts, 





particularly 
for returning 
veterans. In 
_ line with his 
recommenda -~ 
tions, Presi- 
dent Truman 
has placed 
new priorities 
on all building materials, re- 
stricted their use mainly for low 
priced homes, and has appointed 
Wilson Wyatt, former Mayor of 
Louisville, Ky. as Housing Expe- 
diter in the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion. 
The full text of Mr. Snyder’s 
report to the President follows: 


Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Repert on Housing 


Memorandum for the President 


This is a report on the housing 
problem of the Nation. 


The Problem and the Causes 


- More than a million families 
are living “doubled up” with 
other families because of the acute 
housing shortage. Many more will 
have to double up next year. 
Hundreds of thousands of these 
will be veterans, married during 
or after the war, who have never 
had a chance to set up homes for 
themselves. Immediate demand 
for rew housing is far in.excess 
of our capacity to produce next 
year. As a result, the threat of 
inflation is greater in this field 
than in any other. It is very 
serious. 

' The housing shortage we have 
today has been building up over 
a period of years. The country 
entered the war with a housing 
deficit. During the war, because 
we needed all available materials 
and manpower to supply our 
fighting men, we were able to 
build only for workers who mi- 
grated to war plants. At the same 
time, marriages increased at far 
more than the normal rate. With 
the.veturn of millions of veterans, 
anc the additional marriages 
which will follow, we are now 
feeling the full force of this short- 
age. 

Nothing less than several years 
of peak production will really 
solve the. housing problem. It will 
take some.time to get the con- 





John W. Snyder 


struction. industry .into full oper- | 


ation and we will do well if more 
than 500 thousand housing units 
are. built in 1946. . The* Govern- 
ment is applying its powers to the 
stimulation of housing’ produc- 
tion and. to meeting . the: emer- 
gency situations: of  the- months 
ahead.. But the Federal Govern- 
ment’ cannot: solve the problem 
alone. States and loca] commu- 
nities must also’stimulate produ 


erans find homes for their fam- 


ilies or, if necessary, find emer- ;4semen 
gency shelter.- Of course veterans |». 5)" 
cies in all Federal housing: units: }(:0n; 
tion industry. alse are needed and 


it is the definite responsibility. of 
the industry.— management and 


labor-—-to cooperate in every way 


and} 
stressed the) action under its six-point ; pro- 
need for low| grain. The six objectives of that 
cost homes,| program are: ' 


ace | 
tien and. help the returning vet- | in 


poczsible to increase production of 
reasonably priced homes. 


What is Being Done 


The Administration is using all 
its powers to stimulate production 
of materials and housing. The 
Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion has taken energetic 


(1) To increase the supply of 
building materials; 

(2) To. strengthen inventory 
controls to prevent hoarding; °°: 

(3) To strengthen price controls 
over building materials;  ~= -* 

(4) To discourage unsound lend- 
ing practices: and speculation; 

(5) To enlist industry support 
'n increasing production and fight- 
ing inflation; 

(6) To provide information and 
advisory service on home values 
to the public. 

Under this program the exec- 
utive agencies have combined 
their: powers to meet emergency 
situations. Price increases, special 
manpower recruiting by the 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice, priorities and allocations of 
machinery end materials have 
been employed in cases where 
more production was needed such 
as cast-iron pipe, bricks and gyp- 
sum lath. As a result, production 
of critically short cast-iron soil 
pipe and fittings increased from 
12 thousand tons in June to 22 
thousand tons in November; bricks 
increased from 131 million in 
February, to 265 million in No- 
vember; gypsum lath is expected 
to increase more than 28% in the 
next 60 days. Lumber production 
has been low for a variety of rea- 
sons including strikes and other 
shutdowns. A price increase has 
been granted; the strikes are be- 
ing settled. 


All these will help but some 
materials still will remain scarce 
for months to come. Communities 
can help by amending~ obsolete 
building codes to permit reason- 
able use of substitute material. 


Inventories are being watched 
closely to prevent hoarding and 
thus assure the prompt distribu- 
tion of scarce materials and sup- 
plies. Widening of these controls 
is being studied. 

A sharp increase in residential 
building already has occurred. 
Running contrary to seasonal 
trends, home building activity 
rose from 56 million dollars ‘in 
June—normally a peak month—to 
an estimated 116 millions in-No- 
vember, and 125 millions in De- 
cemker. But the level is still ex- 
tremely low .in relation to. our 
needs. 

The number of on-site workers 
‘in residential building construc- 
tion; private and public,:increased 
from 144 thousand in June to 216 
thousand: in October. We will.need 
‘more than-double this number: of 
‘workers if -weare to -reach’ 500 
Shousand: unitsof housing in 3946: 
\ The first’of a series of:r : 
with. industry .. and’. pliner: 5 





‘vurther ‘meetings of -represente: 
‘ives: of home- Foiametoe unin 
tons, and of public interest and 
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Byrnes Challenges 
Hurley’s Stalements 


Appearing on Dec. 7 before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which had heard the alle- 
gations made by Major-General 
Patrick J. Hurley about foreign 
service’ diplomats, Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes challenged 
Gen. Hurley’s statements and as- 
serted that he haid failed to sus- 
tain his charges. Mr. Byrnes spe- 
cificilly upheld, according to the 
Associated Press Washington re- 
port of the testimony, the two ca- 
reer men, George Atcheson, Jr., 
and John Service, whom Gen. 
Hurley had accused of seeking to 
sabotage his efforts to bring about 
a unified China. Gen. Hurley had 
denounced their condtct as dis- 
loyalty. The Secretary of State 
told the committee: “Ambassador 
Hurley has not furnished me, nor 
do I understand that he has fur- 
nished the Committee, any spe- 
eific evidence to prove that any 
employe was guilty of such con- 
duct,” 

“Mr. Byrnes went on to say, ac- 
cording to the Associated. Press: 

“In my opinion, based upon the 

information which has thus far 
been presented to me, there is 
nothing” in documents written by 
Mr. Atcheson and Mr. Service 
while in China ‘to support the 
charge that either Mr. Atcheson or 
Mr. Service was guilty of the 
slightest disloyalty to his superior 
officers.”” While every American 
Foreign Service officer must ad- 
minister the declared policy of his 
Government, he should “not hesi- 
tate to express his views” when he 
believes changed conditions re- 
quire it, Mr. Byrnes declared. 
. Gen. Hurley had assailed the re- 
cent assignment of Messrs. Atche- 
son and Service as political ad- 
visers to General MacArthur at 
Tokyo, but Mr. Byrnes said 
“Men who have rendered loyal 
service to the Government cannot 
be dismissed and their reputa- 
tions ought not to be destroyed on 
the basis of suspicions by any in- 
dividual.” 

The documents which Mr. 
Byrnes referred to in the cases of 
these two men were a telegram 
to the State Department from Mr. 
Atcheson on Feb. 28, 1945, and a 


memorandum from Mr. Service on 
Oct. 10, 1944. Secretary Byrnes 
said that Gen. Hurley relied most 
strongly on these two messages 
for support of his charges against 
Mr. Atcheson and Mr. Service. Mr. 
Byrnes entirely defended the pro- 
priety of both communications. 
Mr. Byrnes began his testimony 
before the committee, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported, by reiterat- 
ing American support for the 
Government” of © Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, but he added: 
“We also believe that it must be 
broadened to include the well-or- 
ganized groups who are now with- 
out any voice in the Government 
of China.” He said that in trying 
to bring together the Central Gov- 
ernment .and the Communists, 
American - influence . should be 
used to encourage concessions by 
doth sides. The Associated Press 
-Mr.*Byrnes also reiterated his 
frécent assertions that American 
purpose of helping with the sur- 
render of: the Japanese troops 
there. He said that because of the 


A= |}'way. in which the United States 


‘had supported the Central Gov- 


hd |icrnment of China to date “it is 
6 | difficult-to understand Ambassa- 
: }!4or.’ Hurley’s intimating that his 


failure to- achieve a satisfactory 
settlement: of - China’s internal 
‘division resulted from the absence 
fof a ‘public expression of our 
* policy.” ) rai it 








~ Hurley Testifies Before Senate Group 





Major-General Patrick J. Hurley appeared before the Senate 


open hearing the allegations made i 


Foreign Relations Committee on Dec. 5 and 6 to substantiate at an 


n connection with his resignation, 


Nov. 27, as Ambassador to China. On the first day, according to the 
Associated Press account from Washington, General Hurley accused 
two of Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s present political advisers in Tokyo 





of having gone contrary to him,@ 
that is, Gen. Hurley, when he was 
in China. The men named were 
George Atcheson, Jr. and John S. 
Service, described by the Associ- 
ated Press as career men in the 
State Department. both of whom 
saw service in China during Mr. 
Hurley’s tenure as Ambassador. 
According to the testimony, Mr. 
Atcheson was said to have advo- 
cated furnishing lend-lease arms 
to the Chinese Communists, and 
Mr. Service was stated to have 
once proposed, in October, 1944, 
that the government of Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek be allowed 
to collapse. 

When asked by Senator Con- 
nally (D.-Tex.), committee chai - 
man, the reasons Mr. Atcheson 
had given for his request, Gen. 
Hurley, according to the Associ- 
ated Press, asserted loudly: “His 
reasons wtre that he wanted to 
destroy the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China, the Government 
I had been sent there with in- 
structions to support.” However, 
he said that no arms had been 
given to the Communists, and Mr. 
Atcheson was subsequently re- 
ealled to the United States. 

In his testimony referring to 
John S, Service, Gen. Hurley said, 
according to the Associated Press, 
that Mr. Service was under Gen. 
Stilwell, at that time commander 
of American forces in China, 
when he made the proposal about 
allowing the Chungking govern- 
ment to collapse. When Gen. Stil- 
well was removed from China, 
Mr. Service was transferred to 
Gen. Hurley’s embassy staff where 
he ranked as second secretary un- 
til he was sent home. 

Gen. Hurley declared, according 
to the Associated Press, that the 
central issue was what he called 
the “defeat” of American policy 
in China by career diplomats of 
the State Department. But, at an- 
other point, he said American 
policy actually was not entirely 
defeated but only “to some ex- 
tent.” He declared that in line 
with that policy he had succeeded 
in sustaining China as an ally, 
sustaining the government of 
Chiang Kai-shek, keeping the 
Chinese Army in the war and 
maintaining harmonious Chinese- 
American relations. 

During the course of his testi- 
mony on Dec. 5, Gen. Hurley ad- 
mitted that he would not have re- 
signed as Ambassador to China if 
Secretary of State Byrnes had 
made earlier the pronouncement 
which was released on Dec. 4 of 
United States policy in the Far 
East. This statement was made by 
Mr. Byrnes in a letter to Repre- 
sentative Jack Z. Anderson (R.- 
Cal.), and according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, its text is as follows: 

Nov. 30, 1945 
My cear Mr. Anderson: 

I have received your letter of 
Nov. 17, 1945, requesting informa- 
tion in regard to our policy to- 
ward China. 

In response to your inquiry, I 
should like to offer the fellawing 
brief comment on this subject: 

We favor the creation of a 
strong, united and democratic 
China which will contribute to 
peace and stability in the Far 
East and which will enable China 
effectively to support the United 
Nations Organization. 

In line with this policy we dee: 





China solve her internat prob- 
lems. While. we recognize that 
this is a task which China must 
carry out largely through her 
own efforts, we seek by all appro- 
priate and practicable means to 
pursue such policies and aetion 
as will best facilitate Chima’r 
achievement of internal unity an¢ 
stability. 








it desirable and essential that} 


for the realities of the internal 
situation in China, to assist China 
to rehabilitate her devastated 
economy and to develop a higher 
standard of living for her masses. . 
We have to enhance China’s in- 
ternational status, as evidenced by 
the recognition accorded to China 
in connection with the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. We feel that 
collaboration among China, the 
United States, Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union, is essential to 
the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity in the Far East, and that 
such collaboration among 

and other peace-loving nations 
should extend to all legitimate 
fields of economic and o en- 
deavor on the basis of equality 
of opportunity and respect for na- 
tional sovereignty. We hope that 
China, for her part, will further 


, such collaboration by instituting 


and carrying out reasonable pol- 
icies that lie before her. : 
* During the course of the war it 
was our policy to assist our Chi- 
nese allies to the greatest: possible 
extent in the joint prosecution of 
hosiilities against Japan. Such as- 
sistance took the form of credits, 
the grant of civilian and military 
lend-lease supplies; the training 
and equipping of a limited num- 
ber of Chinese military units, the 
utilization in China of our air 
forces, and other related activities. 
Since the capitulation of Japan we 
have been assisting our Chinese 
allies in effecting the surrender, 
disarmament and repatriation of 
the very substantial Japanese 
armed forces who are now in 
China. 

I trust that the foregoing brief 
comment will indicate to you the 
broad lines of our policy, with 
respect to China and will enable 
you to reply to inquiries which 
you may have received from your 
constituents. 

Thank you for your courtesy in 
writing. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. BYRNES, 
Secretary of State. 

Before the adjournment of the 
second day’s session Gen. Hurley 
read a summary of his testimony. 
before the committee in a pre- 
pared statement, the beginning of 
which was a reiteration of some 
details of his charges against so- 
called career men in the State De- 
partment. 

The report of Gen. Hurley’s 
resignation on Nov. 27, with ac- 
companying remarks was given in 
the “Chronicle” Dec. 6, p. 2795. 


Amsterdam Stock 
Exchange to Reopen 


The Amsterdam Stock Ex- 
change will open early in 1946, 
probably on Jan. 2, according to 
an annauncement from the offi- 
cial Netherlands Economic Infor- 
mation Service. Indicating this on 
Dec. 14 the Netherlands Informa- 
tion Bureau on Dec, 14 said: 

“The government, however, will 
continue to exercise a certain 
measure of control over stock 
transactions, the announcement 
stated. These transactions will 
temporarily be effected by book 
notations in frozen accounts 
— than through cash trans- 
fers. 


“The Stock Exchange will at 
first only be open for dealing in 
mortgage and other bonds; those 
who wish to trade in such bonds 
must supply the serial numbers of: 
the securities to the “Vereeniging 
voor den Effectenhandel” (Asso- 
ciation for the Securities Trade). 
‘When licenses are finally. issued, 








Among the means toward this 
end ee Bropuee, with due regard 


sales thus made can be effected in 
eae re era 
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possible by reason of its pres- 
ence gone with the wind. To 
be perfectly candid, it may 
well be doubted whether very 
considerable difficulty of this 
sort could have been avoided 
no matter what government 
had done during the war. It 
is a regular concomitant of a 
return to peace after such a 
turmoil as we have experi- 
enced during recent years. 
That it would be exceptional- 
ly difficult and costly this 
time was more or less to be 
taken for granted in light of 
the pampering that wage 
earners have had for a decade 
or two, the political power 
that they have found out how 
to wield, the supineness of 
law enforcement authorities 
in the face of the most brazen, 
continued, and violent con- 
tempt for the law of the land, 
and the degree of suppression 
of natural forces which the 
Government was able to ef- 
fect while the war continued. 

But many of the aspects of 
the current situation and the 
acuteness of others are to be 
traced immediately and di- 
rectly to positive action of the 
Federal Government since 
the close of hostilities. For 
one thing, the President has 
himself gone so far—and it is 
going far—as to place the in- 
fluence and prestige of his 
great office behind the cur- 
rent drive for very substanti- 
ally higher wages. He has 
permitted, if not encouraged, 
a multitude of Government 
officials and ‘‘economists’’ to 
make ‘“estimates”—which in- 
‘evitably carry the weight of 
official documents with the 
rank and file—of wages, in- 
dustry, yes, at time even spec- 
ified industries, ‘can pay” 
without raising prices, and to 
do about what they please, 
perhaps what the President 
pleases, to see that the people 
catch the inference that these 
industries should forthwith 
grant such increases. 


A Hair of the Dog 

ihis is going far enough in 
all conscience. Of course, no 
ene in Washington, least of 
all certain of the war-made 
economists now claiming the 
gift of prophecy, is in any po- 
sition to say what any given 
industry or industry as a 
whole can pay in wages with- 
out raising prices. It is a haz- 
ardous guess that manage- 
ment must make for itself— 
and act upon at its own re- 
sponsibility and risk. It is 
doubly difficult at this time 
in view of all the disruptions 
which have occurred in in- 
dustry in general and the im- 
possibility of knowing in ad- 
vance how well or how quick- 
ly work can be resumed. But 
such venturesome and alto- 
gether harmful guessing on 
the part of the powers that 


be are only a part of the 
story. The regulatory author- 





vinced of the unerring accur- 
acy of their own guesses and 
the soundness of their own 
judgment. They rush in 
where wiser men would hesi- 
tate, to say the least, and are 
constantly announcing ‘ceil- 
ng prices” on a million and 
yne articles of commerce. 
These prices are so often be- 
low present cost of production 
and so far below any cost 
level reasonably to be ex- 
vected within the foreseeable 
future, that, first, production 
is being seriously limited at 
many points, and, second, 
business men find themselves 
in a position in which they 
dare not grant wage increases 
of the order of magnitude 
commonly demanded and 
commonly defended *in Wash- 
ington—dare not for fear of 
the bankruptcy courts. The 
net result is inevitably the 
confusion, uncertainty, and 
disappointment of the day. 


Some encouragement, in- 
deed much encouragement, 
sould be found in all this if 
there were evidence that it 
.s teaching the Washington 
planner anything of value. 
The fact is, however, that no 
such evidence is to be seen. 
To the contrary, events ap- 
pear to be convincing, at least 
to some of these perpetual 
meddlers, that they must con- 
tinue their meddling. At least 
it seems to be supplying them 
with an excuse to act in this 
way. This is the really dis- 
2ouraging aspect of the situa- 
tion. It is most ardently to be 
hoped that the rank and file 
can be made to understand 
that our troubles about which 
these control - mad dreamers 
zomplain, are for the most 
dart either created or made 
worse by these very tactics 
they now want to fasten on 
us for a longer period, per- 
naps more or less permanent- 
'y—as a cure for the fils that 
they have already produced 
and are producing. 


We Must Choose 


The time has arrived when | 


we must choose. We may now 
2lect to throw off the shackles 
and get our post-war business 
operations upon a solid foot- 
ing at the earliest possible 
moment—at whatever cost (if 
such it may be termed) in 
recognizing the forces set up 
during the war and the New 
Deal which preceded it; we 
may thus proceed sensibly 
and constructively toward 
the more abundant life or we 
may turn back toward the 
controls, the meddling, the 
quackery, and delusions of 
the war and the New Deal— 
and pay a price too great to 
contemplate for a moment. If 
the situation as it has now 
developed, and almost cer- 
tainly will develop within 
the next few months, does not 
convince us that we must get 
rid of the would-be. planners 


ities likewise are well con-!and managers in the national 


‘President Defends 


Action in FEPC 


In a letter accepting the resig- 
nation of Charles H. Houston 
from the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee, President Tru- 
man pointed out that the reasons 
for which Mr. Houston, a Negro, 
had quit the Board-were ground- 
less. Mr. Houston’s action was in 
protest against the President’s 
order to the FEPC to hold up a 
directive to the Capita] Transit 
Company in Washington to cease 
discriminatory policies in the em- 
vloyment of negroes. Mr. Truman 
2xplained that it would have con- 
travened an act of Congress to 
nave issued an order forcing the 
transit company to hire negro op- 
erators for its street cars and 





buses. The President’s letter, as 
given by the Associated Press in 
its Washington dispatch of Dec. 
7, follows: 





“Dear Mr. Houston: 

“Your letter of Dec. 3, has been 
received. - 

“When it was found necessary 
under the wartime powers con- 





ferred upon the President by the 
Congress, to seize the Capital | 
Transit property, the conditions 
under which the property was to | 
be operated were the same as' 
those of any other property #0 | 
seized. The law requires that 
when the Government seizes a 
property under such circum- 
stances, it ‘shall be operated un- 
der the terms and conditions of 
employment which were in effect 
at the time possession of such 
plant, mine or facility was so 
taken.’ 

“In view of this apparent con- 
tradiction between the law and 
the order which the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee pro- 
posed to issue, it was thought 
best to suggest that the order be 
temporarily postponed. The prop- 
ert was not seized for the purpose 
of enforcing the aims of the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, 
laudable as these aims are, but to 
guarantee transportation for the 
citizens of Washington and vicin- 
ity. 

“As anxious as I am for Con- 
gress to pass legislation for a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, I cannot contravene 
in act of Congress in order to 
carry out the present Commit- 
-ee’s aims. Under the circum- 
s‘ances it was felt the issuance of 
‘the proposed order would prove 
injurious to the accomplishments 
desired by all of us who are 
yAonestly interested in promoting 
the welfare of minority groups. 

“I regret that you were unwill- 





|accepted, to be effective immedi- 





ing to approach the problem from 
this viewpoint. .As suggested in 
your letter, your resignation is 


ately. 
“Very sincerely yours, 


“HARRY S. TRUMAN.” 





capital—-then we are all but 
certain to doom ourselves to a 
long and costly experience 
which can in the end but lead 
either to our economic de- 
struction or to our economic 
education at prohibitive ex- 
pense. 

One of the first things we 
need to learn is the simple 
fact that there is no way by 
which we can ultimately es- 
cape the operations of natu- 
ral economic forces created 
by war and political tinker- 
ing with our economic sys- 
tem. So long as the crafty pol- 
itician is able to deceive the 
public with promises of relief 
from the necessity of paying 





the piper, just so long shall 
we remain in danger. 


Thursday, December 20, 1945 


~ U.S. and Haly Formulate Accord 


The State Department announced on Dec. 6 an exchange of notes 
between United States Secretary of State Byrnes and the Italian Am- 
bassador, Alberto Tarchiani, designed by their accord to indicate the 
underlying principles which will guide the governments of the two 
nations to reach agreement intended to promote mutually advan- 
tageous economic relations between them, as well as improvement of 





world-wide economic relations in@ 


general, The keynote of the cor- 
respondence is the willingness of 
both governments to cooperate in 
formulating a program of agreed 
action, which will be open to par- 
ticipation by all other ations 
with similar intent. The ex- 
pressed aim of such a program 
would be to provide for appropri- 
ate national and _ international 
measures to expand production, 
employment, and the exchange 
and consumption of goods; to 
eliminate all forms of discrimin- 
atory treatment in international 
commerce; to reduce tariffs and 
other trade barriers; and general- 
ly to attain the economic object- 
ives of the Atlantic Charter. The 
exchange of notes provides for the 
early commencement of conver- 


'sations between the two govern- 


ments with a view to determining 
the best means for attaining this 
aim. 

The text of the note from Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes to the 
Italian Ambassador follows: 


Excellency: 

{ have the honor to make the 
following statement of my under- 
standing of the agreement reached 
in recent conversations which 
have taken place between repre- 
sentatives of the Government of 
the United States of America and 
the Government of Italy with re- 
gard to the resumption of normal 
commercial relations between our 
two countries. 


These conversations have dis- 
closed a desire on the part of the 
two Governments to promote re- 
ciprocally advantageous economic 
relations between them and the 
improvement of worldwide eco- 
nomic relations. To that end the 
Governments of the United 
States of America and of Italy 
propose to cooperate in formu- 
lating a program of agreed action, 
open to participation by all other 
countries of like mind, directed 
to the expansion, by appropriate 
international and domestic meas- 
ures, of production, employment, 
and the exchange and .consump- 
tion of goods, which are the ma- 
terial foundations of the liberty 
and welfare of all peopies: to the 
elimination of all forms of ais- 
criminatory treatment in inter- 
‘ational commerce, and to the re- 
duction of tariffs and other trade 
berriers: and, in general. to the 
attainment of all the economic ob- 
jectives set forth in the Joint 
Declcration made on Aug. 14, 
1941, by the President of the 
United States of America end the 
Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. 

At the earliest practicable date 
conversations shail be begun be- 
tween our two Governments with 
a view to determining. in the 
light of governing economic con- 
ditions, the best means of attain- 
ing the above-stated objectives. 

Accept. Excellencey, the re- 
newed assurances of my highest 
consideration. 


JAMES F. BYRNES. 


The following is the Ambas- 
sador’s reply to Mr. Byrnes: 

Sir: 

I have the honor to refer to 
your note of Dec. 6 setting forth 
your understanding of the agree- 
ment reached-in recent conversa- 
tions which have taken place be- 
tween representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of Jtaly a1d the Govern- 
ment of the United States with re- 
gard to the resumption of normal 
commercial relations between our 
two countries. 

These conversations have dis- 
closed a desire on the part of the 
two Governments to promote re- 
ciprocally advantageous economic 
relations between them and the 
improvement of worldwide ecq- 
nomic relations. To that end the 


Governments of Italy and of the 
United States of America propose 
to cooperate in formulating a 
program of agreed action, open to 
participation by all other coun- 
tries of like mind, directed to the 
expansion, by appropriate inter- 
national and domestic measures, 
of production, employment, and 
the exchange znd consumption of 
goods, which are the material 
foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all people; to the elim- 
ination of all torms of ciscrimina- 
tory treatment in‘ international 
commerce, and to the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers; 
and, in general, to the attainment 
of all the economic objectives set 
forth in the Joint Declaration 
made on Aug. 14, 1941 by the 
President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom. 

At the earliest practicable date 
conversations shall be begun be- 
tween our two Governments with 
a view to deterinining, in the light 
of governing economic conditions, 
the best means of attaining the 
above-stated objectives. 

In informing you that the 
Italian Government is in agree- 
ment with the contents of the 
above Note, I beg you to accept, 
Sir, the renewed assurance of my 
highest consideration. 


ALBERTO TARCHIANI. 


Reserve and Treasury 
Seek Power Extension 


The Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee on Dec. 10 heard spokesmen 
for the Federal Reserve System 
and Treasury Department present 
reasons for the advisability of ex- 
tending for one year the authority 
to the Federal Reserve to pur- 
chase up to $5,000,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment obligations of the Treas- 
ury without going into the open 
market. It was stated, according 
to the Associated Press in_ its 
Washington advices Dec. 10, that 
this authority could be used to 
greatly reduce financing costs, 
especially for short-term opera- 
tions. One of these, it is noted, 
is temporary deficiencies in esti- 
mates of income tax rev: rues. 

From Washington ad\v.ces Dec. 
10 published in the Chicago. 
“Journal of Commerce” we take 
the following: 

The recommendation was made 
before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee opening hearings on a bill 
to extend the Second War Power 
Act. The bill was passed by the 
House last Monday (Dec. 3.). 

Ronald Ransom, Vice-President 
of the Board of Governors, spoke 
for the Federal Reserve System 
and Thomas J. Lynch, Assistant 
General Counsel, for the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. Ransom explained that the 
authority affords the Treasury a 
method of short-term financing 
and saves commissions otherwise 
paid to bond dealers. 

The witnesses said extension of 
the authority for one year would 
allow ample time for considera- 
tion of permanent legislation. The 
power existed from 1914 until 
1935 and was renewed in the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act of 1942. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
recently recommended that ap- 
propriate Congressional Commit- 
tees consider permanent legisla- 
tion as sought by Federal Reserve 
and the Treasury. 

While permanent extension of 
the authority was asked, exten- 
sion for at least one year was ad- 
vocated by the Treasury, it is 





stated, in a letter to the House. 
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General Motors Presents Demands on Unions 


Lays Down Principles on Which 


It Is Willing to Base a New Col- 


lective Bargaining Agreement. Asks for Penalties Against Workers 
Engaged in Unauthorized Strikes and a Guarantee Against Villifica- 


tion and Personal Attacks in Union Publications. 
Union Maintenance Provisions and the Closed Shop. 


Objects to 


On Dec. 17, the General Motors Corporation addressed a letter 
tu the United Automobile Workers in which it outlined the basic 
terms under which it would be willing to negctiate a new contract 
with the union. The full text of the letter is as follows: 


@® 





On Dec. 10, 1949, ~ov wer 
fied that General Motors Corpo- 
ration. elected to terminate, and 
did terminate, effective on that 
date, the agreement between Gen- 
eral Motors and the International 
Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, CIO, dated 
April 16, 1945, 

This is to notify you that we 
are prepared to negotiate an 
agreement covering wages, hours 
and conditions of employment of 
the production and maintenance 
employes for whom the union 
acts as the certified bargaining 
agent. This agreement shall con- 
tain onlv such provisions as are 
collectively bargained and mu- 
tually agreed to by the parties. 

It is further proposed that the 
pattern of past contractual rela- 
tionships, namely a_ national 
agreement covering appropriate 
matters common to similar or re- 
lated bargaining units and sup- 
plemental local agreements au- 
thorized by such national agree- 
ment, be followed in negotiations 
between the parties. 

We are prepared to review the 
bargaining units which were cov- 
ered by the canceled national 
agreement to ascertain whether 
all such bargaining units should 
be included in the new national 
agreement. 

It is further proposed that such 
provisions of the national agree- 
ment previously in effect as are 
mutually satisfactory to the par- 
ties form a basis for the negotia- 
tion of the new collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

In addition to appropriate pro- 
visions and definitions deemed 
necessary by the parties to for- 
malize a_ collective bargaining 
agreement. General Motors de- 
mands that the agreement provide, 
among other things: 

1. That wages, hours of em- 
ployment and other conditions of 
employment are the only matters 
which are subject to collective 
bargaining. 

2. That the union and the cor- 
poration shall recognize the rights 
of employes and applicants for 
employment to elect or refuse 
membership in any union, to 
maintain or resign from _ such 
membership to enjoy freedom 
from restraint and discrimina- 
tion, coercion with respect to 
work, employment, union mem- 
bership and union activity. Solici- 
tation for union membership and 
collection of dues shall not take 
place during working hours on 
company time or at company ex- 
pense. 

3. That the products to be man- 
ufactured. the location of plants, 
the schedules of production, the 
methods. processes and means of 
manufacturing, the right to hire, 
promote, transfer, discharge. or 


discipline for cause, and to main- | 


tain discipline and efficiency of 
emvloyes. are the sole responsi- 
bility of the corporation. 

4. That the union be proverly 
represented in each bargaining 
unit subject to appropriate condi- 
tions to reasonably regulate such 
representation, to eliminate 
abuses, to provide that the wages 
to be vaid to union committeemen 
for time spent off their jobs in 
handling grievances or negotiat- 
ing with the management be paid 
one-half by the union and one- 
half by General Motors, and to 
provide for employment of com- 


mitteemen on jobs other than 


their own only to the extent néc- 
essary to accomplish proper rep- 
recertation of the union. 

5. That, grievances of employes, 
which are to be defined as al- 


, . 





A) 2 


eged specific violations of a pro- 
vision or provisions of the na- 
tional agreement or local agree- 
ments authorized and executed as 
supplements to the national agree- 
ment, be handled in accordance 
with a grievance procedure pat- 
terned after that provided for in 
prior collective bargaining agree- 
ments, with such modifications as 
are necessary to simplify and ex- 
pedite the disposition of griev- 
ances and to eliminate the abuses 
which developed under the griev- 
ance procedures of prior collective 
bargaining agreements. ; 

6. That, subject to appropriate 
rules, regulations, definitions and 
procedures with respect to trans- 
fer, loss of seniority and lay-off 
and rehiring, employes, other than 
' veterans of World War II, shall 
acauire seniority after a proba- 
tionary veriod of twelve consecu- 
tive months during which they 
shall acquire no rights with re- 
svect to re-employment if laid off 
or discharged during such veriod. 

7. That there be appropriate 
penalties, including loss of senior- 
ity, against any employe taking 
part in any strike or work stop- 
vage in violation of the agreement, 

8. That there be an adequate 
guarantee that the union will 
make good on its pledge to elimi- 
nate personal attacks, false accu- 
sations and villification of man- 
agement through official union 
publications, handbills, literature 
and releases; and that the interna- 
tional union, as bargaining agent, 
shall accept full responsibility for 
all items pertaining to manage- 
ment in such publications and re- 
leases published by the interna- 
tional union, local unions or their 
representatives. 

9. That there be a leave of ab- 
sence procedure which eliminates 
the abuses which existed under 
| the prior agreements. 
| 10. That the international union 
will withdraw objection to the lo- 
cal unions negotiating and agree- 
ing to pay-plans which provide 
for rewarding individuals for in- 
creased productive effort. 


11. That there be equal employ- 
ment opportunity for World War 
II veterans as compared to civil- 
ians hired during the war, irre- 
spective of seniority. 

While the Wage-Hour Law pro- 
vides for a minimum rate of 40 
cents per hour, General Motors 
proposes that the minimum hir- 
ing wage rate for male and fe- 
male employes in any General 
| Motors plant be increased to 80 
'cents per hour if the minimum 
| rate is not already that high. New 
|employes hired at this minimum 
| rate will be advanced to a job rate 
| of 90 cents per hour in not more 
| than six months’ time in accord- 
| ance with procedures to be nego- 
| tiated locally. 

With resvect to provisions in- 
corporated in prior collective bar- 
gaining agreements pursuant to 
directive orders of Governmental 
agencies, and not as a result of 
collective bargaining, your atten- 
tion is directed to the position of 
Seneral Motors Corporation out- 
lined in a letter sent to the Na- 
‘ion?! War Labor Board by Mr. C. 
E. Wilson, President of General 
Motors, dated Oct. 2, 1942, from 
which we quote the following: 

“Compliance with these orders 
(directive orders of the National 
War Labor Board) requiring their 
| incorporation in signed contracts 
with the unions as directed by the 
beard. under these circumstances 
does not mean that. General. Mo- 
tors has come into a mutually 
satisfactory understanding with 
the unions regarding the specific’ 
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provisions of the board’s orders 
rhere has .been no meeting .b: 
ninds betwecen--the eorporatio! 
and the unions as to the sound- 
ness or desirability of certain of 
these provisions and thus the re- 
sulting documents cannot be re- 
garded as collective bargaining 
agreements in so far as the orders 
of the board are concerned, but 
rather will represent a contract 
between the parties to abide by 
and carry out these orders of the 
board.” 

“Specifically, regarding Section 
1 applying to union security, the 
corporation remains convinced 
that the orders of the board are 
unreasonable and unnecessary, 
and infringe the rights of em- 
ployes and the corporation. We 
believe the laws of our country 
provide for free choice unionism, 
and we continue to maintain that 
it is improper for the corporation 
to be forced to establish as a con- 
dition of employment that union 
members must remain in the un- 
ion to continue to hold their jobs.” 


U. S., Ganada, Britain 
Retain Food Board 


The United States, Canada and 
Great Britain announced on Dec. 
i0 that their Combined Food 
Board would be continued in or- 
der to retain control over alloca- 
tions of scarce foodstuffs, but that 
their Combined Production and 
Resources Board and the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board woula 
go out of existence as of Dec. 31. 
It was further agreed, according to 
the joint statement of President 
Truman, Prime Minister Attlee of 
Great Britain and Prime Minis- 
ter Mackenzie King of Canada, re- 
ported from Washington by the 
Associated Press, that: 

“The coal committees in outgo- 
ing boards which are concerned 
with cotton textiles, tin, rubber, 
hides and leather will be contin- 
ued as long as a shortage of sup- 
ply remains, and ' 

“The coal committees in Wash- 
ington and London now under the 
boards will continue tn their pres- 
ent form, although there exists, in 
the case of coal, a European or- 
ganization,” 

The announcement stated that 
dissolution of the Combined Food 
Board was anticipated by. June 
30, 1946. “However,” the state- 
ment added, “a few of the com- 
modity committees may have to 
be retained bevond that date to 
recommended allocations of prod- 
ucts which continue to be in seri- 
ous short supply... Arrangements 
were made last summer to associ- 
ate other major exporting and im- 
porting countries with the work 
of the commodity committees. 
These committees will continue to 
operate on this principle.” 

The Associated Press added: 

Continued shortages of sugar, 
food fats and oils and meats un- 
doubtedly prompted the three 
Powers to continue the _ food 
board. 

The Board has recommendatory 





powers on the division of foods, 


among themselves and other na- 
tions so as to assure all minimum 
needs. Without the Board they un- 


doubtedly would be competing 
against one another for available 
supplies, with the one having the 
most money getting the licn’s 
share. Thus, in the case of sugar, 
all world supplies available to the 
three nations are pooled and ap- 
portioned among themselves, lib- 
erated nations and neutral coun- 
tries. - . 

The Board was established early 
in the war to help co-ordinate 
food production and distribution 
policies and programs of the three 
nations. Under the board, pur- 
cHasing overaticons of the three 
nations were united so as to elim- 
inate competition which might 
have forced prices much higher 
than they were. _ 


Washington of the appointments, 
Chairman of the labor-manage- 
ment conference. 

President Truman, giving indi- 
cation that the policy of appoint- 
ing such fact-finding boards in an 
effort to curb the strikes which 
may seriously retard reconversion. 
will be continued as_ instances 
arise, told his news conference, 
the Associated Press stated, that 
he did not take seriously some 
claims by organized labor that the 
fact-finding procedure might re- 
sult in long delays on union pleas 
for increases. 

The President, the Associated 
Press continued, said that it was 
specifically stated in his recent 
proposals to end strikes that the 
period of fact-finding itself would 
be limited to 20 days. Five days 
prior to the board’s inquiry and 
five days after its conclusion, 
strikes would be prohibited under: 
legislation the President has asked 
Congress to enact. 

Mr. Garrison later issued a 
statement that he and the other 
two Board members had arranged 
to meet in Washington Dec. 19 





Truman Names GM Fact-Finding ) 

_ President Truman. appointed his first fact-finding board in labor 
disputes on Dec. 12 by naming Judge Walter P. Stacy to head such a 
board in the General Motors dispute, with Lloyd K. Garrison, Chair- 
man of the War Labor Board, and Milton Eisenhower, President of 
Kansas State College, serving with him. Judge Stacy, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, was recently, according to 
the Associated Press account from ®— 





and 20 to organize the board and 
plan its work. 

“We understand from the Pres- 
ident that the appointment of our 
Board is not intended to interfere 
in any way with the parities’ col- 
lective bargaining which is now 
in process, and that it is greatly 
to be hoped that the parties will 
settle their differences by agree- 
ment,” Mr. Garrison added, ; 

As soon as the General Motors 
fact-finding board had been 
named, the CIO’s United Automo- 
bile Workers Union, in Detroit, 
promptly pledged its cooperation 
with the group, according to the 
Associated Press, which quoted 
as follows from a joint statement 
by R. J. Thomas, UAW President, 
and Walter P. Ruether, Vice-Pres- 
ident: 

“The President’s fact-finding 
committee may be assured of the 
union’s cooperation in getting all 
the facts in the dispute. We will 
place before the committee all of 
the facts and figures in our pos- 
session relating to the corpora- 
tion’s ability to pay a 30% wage 
increase.” 





Would Have Government Control 


Over Residential Construction 


out the tendencies which proved 
their need in a recent report of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Labor Department report 
showed, according to. Associated 
Press advices from Washington, 
Dec. 8, that a surge of city build- 
ing got underway in October. the 
month when building controls 
were lifted, but that new dwell- 
ings accounted for little more than 


tion. The report added: 

“Since there are no longer any 
restrictions on home construction, 
more houses are being built in the 
higher price brackets.” 





| residential construction. 


operation, “Mr. Truman pointec® 


President Truman has indicated that he favors some form of 
control of real estate prices in a program designed to defeat inflation. 
The President also expressed the belief that it was necessary to re- 
institute the priorities-control system on building materials to guar- 
antee continuance of new low-cost residential construction. Although 
plans have.not yet been completed for putting the controls into 





“combine all their efforts and 
work on the same ‘team,” in pro- 
viding housing for returning vet- 
erans and their famiiies. Senator 
Mead, who is the author of legis- 
lation to empower: the National 
Housing Authority to house vet- 
erns immediately under a specific 
program, wants Congress to take 


‘action on his proposed legislation 


a third of the total new construc- , 


before Christmas. 

The three-point program, esti- 
mated to cost $196,627,000, is, as 
outlined by the Associated Press 
in its Washington ‘account: 

1. Move approximately 75,000 
Government-owned, family type. 


The President stated that it is houses, origianlly set up for war 
planned that building materials; workers, to areas of acute housing 
will be channeled principally for shortage. 


2. Convert surplus Army and 


| Other government officials have Navy barracks and other dormi- 


‘stated, the Associated Press con- 


tory-type facilities into family 


tinued, that most materials and homes. 


| 


| might apply only to low and mod- 
,erately priced houses — perhaps 
; those costing less than $8,000, the 
wartime ceiling. Other types of 
| construction would get what was 
left over the Associated Press 
added. 

The Labor Bureau’s_ repori 
showed that $262,000,000 worth of 
building construction was begun 
in October. The $70,000,000 in- 
crease over September was the 
biggest monthly gain since mid- 
| 1942, when war plant construction 
was at its height. This upturn ran 
‘counter to the usual building 
slump when fall weather sets in. 


Work was begun on 19,480 new 
family dwellings, an increase of 
iless than 5,000 over September 
when the construction controls 
were in force. The increase in res- 
idential permit values, however, 
was 50.1%, partly because of the 
higher value per house. 


Factory, store, commercial and 
othe: non-residential building 
climbed 40.1% to an October tota! 
of $108,000,000. Work on repairs 
alterations and additions increased 
16.5% to a total of $62,000,000. 

Meanwhile, on Dec. 9, Senator 
Mead (D-N.Y.) issued a statement 





in which he called on city, State 
and Federal housing key Tg to 


Se PS ae | 


| building labor are going into fac- | 
tory and commercial construction. and schools to provide and man- 
. They suggested the priority plan|age housing sites and utilities 


| 





3. Authorize States. communities 


after the Federal Government has 
paid for dismantling. transporting 
and reerecting the dwellings. 
The Senator said he did not see 
“how anyone could object” to 
President Truman’s proposal for 
restoration of priority controls by 
the Government over home build- 
ing materials. 





Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


Called for Redemption 

W. E. Rhea, Land Bank Com- 
missioner, is notifying holders of 
the 3% consolidated Federal Farm 
Loan Bonds of Jan. 1, 1946-56 that 
the 12 Federal Land Banks have 


called all outstanding bonds for 
redemption on Jan. 1, 1946. Inter- 
est on the bonds will cease on 
Jan. 1, 1946, and the bonds will 
be payable at par on and after 
that date. The 12 Federal Land 
Banks have designated the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and branches 
and the Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., as agencies for 
the payment of the aforemen- 


tioned bonds. The proposed re- 
demption of the bonds was noted 


in our Dec. 13 issue, page 2929. — 
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President Gibson of Manufacturers ! 
Trust Gompany Proposes Pension Plan 


Harvey D. Gibson, President of Manufacturers Trust Company 








of New York, announced on Dec. 12 that its Board of Directors had 
: voted to rec-© 


ommend to! 
the company’s 
stockholders a 
Pension Plan 
which will 
apply to ap- 
proximately 
2,300 eligible 
employees of 
the company. 
The plan will 
be voted on at 
the coming 
annual stock- 
holders’ meet- 
ing in Janu- 
ary. Pensions 
will be paid 
under a Group 
Annuity Con- 
tract to be en- 
tered into with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. Employes who en- 
tered the armed forces of the 
United States during the war! 
period and who return to the 
company within ninety days after 
discharge will have the same sta- 
tus under the Plan as if they had 
continued in the employ of the 
company during the period of mil- 
itary service. The Pension Plan is 
designed to supplement retire- 
ment benefits under the Social 
Security Act, and has been drawn 
‘so as to qualify under the applic- 
able provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

The Trust Company will bear 
the entire cost of the Pension 
“Plan, and Mr. Gibson, President 
of the Trust Company, at his own 
request, will not participate in the 
Pension Plan or otherwise receive 
any pension benefits. 

Mr. Gibson in his advices to the 
stockholders regarding the pro- 
posed pension plan says in part: 
_ “It has heretofore been the 
practice of the Company to grant 
_retirement allowances to em- 
_ployes based on the circumstances 
.of each case, and under this prac- 
tice 43 employes are now receiv- 
ing such allowances. Many Corpo- 
rations, including some of the 
other large New York banks, have 
adopted employe pension plans 
and the Board of Directors has de- 
cided that it would be in the best 
interests of this Company to adopt 
‘.a formal plan providing for the 
payment of pensions to employes 
‘upon retirement. It is intended 
that the retirement allowances of 
the 43 employes above mentioned 
will be continued on their present 
basis. As to present employes over 
age of 65 who do not qualify for 
pensions under the Plan, it will be 
the policy of the Bank, upon their 
retirement from active service, to 
grant them pensions on the same 
basis as though they had been in- 
cluded in the plan. 

“The principal features of the 
plan recommended by the Board 
of Directors are as follows: 

.. The effective date of the Plan is 
Jan. 1, 1946. All present and ‘fu- 
ture employes, except those on a 
temporary or hourly basis and the 
officers referred to below, who 
have completed one year of serv- 
ice -with the Company and who 
are between the ages of 25 and 65 
will become members under the 
Plan. Normal retirement age is 65. 
The Plan permits earlier retire- 
ment at a reduced pension, and in 
cases of hardship or disability the 
Company may in its discretion re- 
tire a Member on thé full pension 
accrued to date of his retirement, 
provided he has completed ten 
years of credited service under 
the Plan and has attained age 55. 
Thete is a provision for vesting 
of pension rights at age of 50, 
provided the Member has com- 
pleted 10 years of credited serv- 
ice. Any employe who entered the 
armed forces of the United States 
during the current war emergen- 
cy and who returns to the Com- 


Harvey D. Gibson 





Pany’s employ within 90 days. 


after his discharge, will have the 
same status under the Plan as if 
he had continued in the employ 
of the Company during his period 
of military service. 

“The amount of pension will be 
determined by the employe’s sal- 
ary and length of service, and is 
designed to supplement the retire- 
ment benefits of the Federal So- 
cial Security Act. The formula for 
computing pension benefits is as 
follows: 

“(1) As to service after the ef- |. 
fective date, 1% of the first $3,000 
of the Member’s salary, plus 2% 
of the remainder of such salary, 
for each year of service while a 
Member of the Pian; plus 

“(2) as to service prior to the 
effective date— 





“(a) 3/5ths of 1% of the first | 
$3,000 of the Member’s salary on | 
the effective date, plus “ths of | 
1% of the remainder of such sak- | 
ary, for each year of such service | 
between ages 35 and 45, and 


“(b) 1-1/5th% of the first $3,000 | 


of the Member’s salary on the ef-| ishly to minimize their depen- | 
fective date, plus 1-'’%% of the! dency on imported cotton, wool | 


remainder of such salary, for each | 
year of such service after age 45. | 
“Members in the salary brack- | 


ets of $3,000 per annum and un-| However, from 1942 to 1944 world | 
der will, upon retirement at age! rayon output decline as the result | 


65 after 30 years of service, re- 
ceive a pension (including the| 
Federal Social Security pension) | 
of approximately 50% of salary. | 
Members in the higher salary | 
brackets having the same length | 
of service will receive a pension | 
(including the Federal Social Se- | 
curity pension) varying from | 
slightly under 50% to an average | 
of about 40%. The maximum pen- | 
sion payable to any employe un- 
der the Plan is limited to $18,000 | 
per year. 


will be paid by The Equitable Life 


Nov. Rayon 


Shipments Stevens Research Foundation Will Serve 


Show 2% Decrease __ Industry by Investigating Fundamental Problems 


Plans for the Stevens Research Foundation, a non-profit corpo- 


Total November rayonshipments 
at 66,900,000 pounds declined 2% 
from the October level, says the 
“Rayon Organon,” published by 
the Textile Economics Bureau Inc. 


This drop occurred because of the | 


fewer working days in November. 
The total November deliveries are 
divided 51,900,000 pounds of fila- 
ment: yarn (37,700,000 pounds of 
viscose + cupra and 14,200,000 
pounds of acetate) and 15,000,000 
pounds of staple fiber (11,500,000 
pounds of viscose and 3,400,000 
pounds of acetate). 

Stocks remain essentially un- 
changed at a total of 11,100,000 
pounds, said the “Organon”’ issued 
on Dec. 11, which also stated: 

“World rayon production in 
1944 totaled 2,156.540,000 pounds, 
of which  1,039,630,000 pounds | 
were filament yarn and 1,116,910,- | 
C00 pounds were staple fiber. 


“A marked upward trend in 
rayon production occurred during 
the early war period with output 
reaching a peak of 2,759,105,000 





ration that will serve industry by carrying out research of a more 


fundamental nature than is customary in most company laboratories, 
were announced cn Nov. 16 at the meeting of the Board of Trustees 


with the college. 
will be managed by Dr. Edwin G. 
Schneider as Executive Vice- 
President. He has been working 
‘during the war in the Radiation 
Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and has 
been an export consultant on ra- 
dar to the Office of the Secretary 
of War. Dr. Schneider, who will 
also have the Stevens title, As- 
sistant to the President for Re- 
search, taught in Stevens’ Physics 
Department from 1938 to 1941. 
According to Mr. Davis “the 
Foundation will operate with the 
aid of an Advisory Committee of 
industrial engineers and men out- 
standing as consultants in techni- 
cal fields.”” He added: 

“The laboratory staff will con- 
sist of several key men who will 





pounds in 1941. During this period 
Germany, Italy and dominated | 
European countries strove fever- | 


and other natural fibers by ex-| 
panding the production of rayon, 
especially rayon staple fiber. | 


of growing raW material and man- 
power shortages as well as allied 
bombings and sabotage of 
Axis plants. 


“Although Japanese rayon pro- | 


duction reached a record level in 
1937, output thereafter declined 


and by 1944 Japanese rayon pro-| 
duction was down to less than | 
one-quarter of the peak 1937 out- | 


put. The development of critical 
raw material shortages and 


wholesale destruction of Japanese 


uting to this decline. 


the | 


direct projects in various fields, 
and a much larger number of 
research fellows. Thus far, $55,- 
000 has been donated to the Foun- 
dation’s “Venture Fund,’ of which 


$10,000 was received within the! 


last two weeks. This fund was 
established to permit preliminary 
investigations in fields of possible 
later interest to industry. We hope 
that the fund will be brought up 
'to $100,000 in the near future.” 

At the Trustees meeting at 
| Hoxie Hous2 on the Stevens cam- 
pus, John B. Hawkes and Edwin 
|G. Schneider were promoted from 
| Associate Professors to full Pro- 
fessors of Physics. Nichol H. 
Memory, formerly Assistant to the 
| President, was made Assistant to 
| the President for Administration. 


of Stevens Institute of Technology by President Harvey N. Davis. 
Scientific ard industvial research will be undertaken in cooperation 





The Foundation® 





Since the Foundation, establish- 
ed in 1943, is stiil in the intial 
stages of organization, no research 
projects have been started. Dr. 
Davis mentioned several fields 
which have been suggested and 
which give an indication of the. 
type of work that might be un-— 
dertaken. “One project might be 
the investigation of the use of 
radioactive atoms as an industrial 
tool,’-Dr. Davis said. “For exam- 
ple, with a very small amount of 
radio active zinc mixed with the 
ordinary zinc in a brass sample, a 
measure of the radioactivity might 
conceivably be used as a continu- 
ous check on the concentration of 
zine in the melt so that a casting 
could be guaranteed to have the 
correct proportion without run- 
ning a chemical analysis. This is 
only one example of possible in- 
dustrial uses of tracer atoms. The 
health hazard, as well as the 
method, would have to be inves- 
tigated.” Another possible re- 
search project is in the field of 
sound. Dr. Davis pcinted out that 
thorough work on the control of 
sound in the theatre has led ta 
the knowledge and techniques that 
form the basis on which music 
has been able to accomplish pre- 
determined results in industry and 
in therapy. Other projects might 
include a research prograin on the 
fundamental properties of liauids, 
the chemical reactions of combus- 
tion or, in the field of economics, 


the study of distridution. 





|shipping during the war sec | Palestine Inquiry 


“Pensions due under the Plan were- the chief factors contrib- | 
| Board Named 


Assurance Society of the United | 
States pursuant to a group an- 
nuity contract, the entire cost of 
which will be borne by the Com- 
pany. The net cost, after taxes, of 
the Company’s contribution un- 
der the Plan for the first year of 
operation is estimated at approxi- 
mately $465,000. This figure rep- 
resents a gross expenditure of ap- 
proximately $782,000 less taxes 
of 40.79%. On the basis of pres- 
ent payroll and tax rates, simliar 
amounts will be disbursed during 
the ensuing 10 years of the Plan; 
thereafter the current annual dis- 
bursement would amount to ap- 
proximately $482,000 -before taxes. 
It is intended that the Plan will 
qualify under Section 165 of the 
United States Internal Revenue 
Code and accordingly the Com- 
pany’s annual contribution to- 
wards the cost of the Plan will be 
deductible in computing its Fed- 
eral and New York income taxes.” 


Chase Nat’l Bank to Pay 
Special Compensation 


The Chase National Bank of 
New York will pay special com- 
pensation amounting to 5% of the 
basic annual salaries to all mem- 
bers _of its organization whose 
salaries are not more than $6,000 
a year. This special compensation, 
which will be paid before Christ~ 
mas, was authorized by the Board 
on Directors on Dec. 12. 
__ In addition, the higher-cost-of- 
tiving compensation which has 
been paid quarterly during the 
wartime period to persons re- 
ceiving not more than $6,000 a 
year, will be paid by the bank for 
the final quarter of 1945, at the 
rate of 6% on the first $1,800 of 
basic annual salary and 4%. on 
the next $1,200. Commencing 
Jan. 1, 1946, this cost-of-living 
compensation will be added to 
basic annual salaries up to the 
$6,000 maximum. 





“As contrasted with rayon’s 


| war record in Japan and Europe, 


rayon producing countries’. in 
North and South America durnig 
these years materially expanded 
their production above peace- 
time levels. Increased consumer 
demand. large military require- 
ments, replacement of silk and 
nylon by rayon for civilian uses 
in. the United States and de- 
creased supplies of rayon yarn 
and fabric available for export to 
South American countries were 
the principal reasons for these in- 
creases in rayon _ production. 
Although the increased produc- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere 
was large, it was not enough to 
offset the decline ‘in rayon pro- 
duction in the rest of the world. 
“In 1944 the United States was 
the world’s largest rayon filament 
producer, making 53% 


ond largest rayon staple fiber 
producer, with 15% of the total. 


“As a result of the decline in 
1944 world rayon output, cotton’s 
relative position improved from 
71% to 73% of the world produc- 
tion of cotton, wool, rayon, and 
silk, while rayon dropped from 
15% to 13% of the total. Wool 
remained at 14% and silk pro- 
duction was nominal, World out- 
put of the four fibers declined 6% 
from 17,933,000,000 pounds in 1943 
to 16,836,000,000 pounds in 1944.” 

ae 


House Votes Larger Navy 

A bill which would “more than 
double the previous peacetime 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel 
Was approved by the House on 
Dec. 4, according to Associated 


Press Washington advices. The 
measure, which -would provide 
more than 550,000 officers and 
men for the Navy, and 108;000 for 
the Marine Corps, has. been -sent 
to the Senate. 


of the) 
world output, as well as the sec- | 


| 
| 


quiry which is to make recom- 


| mendations for handling Jewish 


j 


|cordance with the plan already 
| made public Nov. 13 in Washing- 
| ton and London. According to the 
| President’s staternent the commit- 


| Chairmanship, 


|man, will be 


| High Court of Justice, as British 
Chairman. The other American 
| members, as given by the Associ- 
ated Press in its 
Washington of the President’s an- 
nouncement, are: 


Advanced Study at Princeton; 
Frank W. Buxton, editor of “The 
Boston Herald”; O. Max Gardner, 
former North Carolina Governor; 
James G. McDonald, a former 
member of the editorial staff of 
the New York “Times,” and Wil- 
liam Phillips, former Under Sec- 
retary of State, Ambassador to 
Italy and personal representative 
of the President at New Delhi, 
India. 


Committee, besides Sir John E. 
Singleton, whose names are given 
in the President’s statement, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, 
are: 

Wilfred P. Crick, economic ad- 
viser to the Midland Bank, Lon- 
don; Richard H. S. Crossman, 
M.P., Assistant. Editor of “New 
Statesman and Nation’; Sir Fred- 
erick Leggett, until recently Dep- 
uty Secretary of the Ministry of 
Labor and National Services; Ma- 
jor Reginald. E. Manningham- 





| man’s 


President Truman announced on | 
Dec. 10 the names of those who | 
| will comprise the 12-member An- | 
glo-American Committee on In-| 


' tee will operate under a rotative | 
whose American | 
| member appointed by Mr. Tru-| 
Judge Joseph C.| 
| Hutcheson of Texas, with Sir John | 


| E. Singleton, London judge in the | i, those countries to enable them 


ito live free 
'and oppression and to make esti- 
| mates of those who wish or will be 
report from | impelled by their conditions to 


| migrate 
Frank Aydelotte, former Presi- | 


‘dent of Swarthmore College and | 
now director of the Institute for | 


The British members of the). 





Buller, M.P., a barrister; and Lord 


Robert Creigmyle Morrison, M.P. 


It was stated in President Tru- 
announcement that the 
terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee will be in accordance with 
the formulated plan of Nov. 13, as 
follows: 

“1. To examine political, 
nomic and social conditions 


eco— 
in. 


- : 4 | Palestine as h 
| immigration into Palestine, in ac- | alestine as they bear upon the 


problem of Jewish immigration 
and settlement therein and the 
well-being of the peoples now liv- 
ing therein. 

“2. To examine the position of 
the Jews in those countries in 
Europe where they have been the 
victims of Nazi and Fascist perse- 
cution, and the practical measures 
taken or contemplated to be taken 


from discrimination 


to Palestine or other 
countries outside Europe. 

“3. To hear the views of com- 
petent witnesses and to consult 
representative Arabs and Jews on 
the problems of Palestine as such 
problems are affected by condi- 
tions subject to examination un- 
der Paragraphs 1 and 2 above 
and by other relevant facts and 
circumstances, and to make rec- 
ommendations to His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government 
of the United States for an in- 
terim handling of these problems 
as well as for their permanent so- 
lution, 

“4. To make such other recom- 
mendations to His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the Government of 
the United States as may be 
necessary to meet the immediate 
needs arising from conditions sub- 
ject to examination under Para- 
graph 2 above, by remedial action 
in the European countries in 
question or by the provision of 
facilities for immigration to and 
settlement in countries outside 
Europe.” 

President Truman urged. the 
Committee to ‘make its report 
within 120 days after it begins its 
inquiry. 


~ 
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P s s 
Navy Offers National Security Plan 
In an elaborate brochure the Navy Department on Dec. 12 pre- 
sented to the Senate Military Affairs Committee its “plan for national 
security,” which, in comparing it to the Army plan for merging the 
armed forves under a single civilian Cabinet member in an accom- 
panying statement by Read Admiral Thomas H. Robbins, Jr., the Navy 
asserted that it “could save dollars where, comparatively, the Army 





Plan might save pennies.” 
introductory part of the Navy 
Plan, according to special Wash- 
ington advices to the New York 
“Times,” it was emphasized that 
any plan designed to eliminate 
past faults in the national military 
set-up and to implement combat- 
ing new dangers must establish 
the following: 

(1) Organized means for the 
integration of foreign and mili- 
tary policy. 

(2) Organizations in being for 
directing industrial mobilization 
and for reconciling industrial 
mobilization with national re- 
sources. 

(3) A more efficient organiza- 
tion for the translation of stra- 
tegic requirements for materiel 
and personnel. 

(4) Provision for the coordina- 
tion of military and other war 
budgets. 

(5) Adequate means for the 
elimination of waste and dupli- 
cation in and between the mili- 
tary departments. 

(6) An efficient coordinated in- 
telligence organization serving all 
Government departments and 
agencies. 

(7) An organizational means for 
fostering scientific research and 
development within the military 
departments and among civilian 
organizations. r 

(8) Full opportunity of each 
branch of the military services to 
develop for its specialized task. 

The introduction went on to 
State that the Navy Plan, as pro- 
posed, met all of these require- 
ments. 

The Navy Department’s state- 
ment concluded its proposals with 
the following summary, according 
to the New York “Times”: 

We have said, and we repeat, 
that any plan which neglects these 


requirements of the future is mis-' 


conceived, and that any plan 
which fails fully to meet these re- 
quirements must be judged in- 
adequate. 


Though only a part of the broad 
problem, the question of the spe- 
cific organizational form of our 
rnilitary departments is an impor- 
tant part of this whole subject. 


The Navy Plan proposes the 
continuation of separate military 
departments. The Navy sponsors 
this proposal for two reasons: 
first, as the above comparison has 
demonstrated, unification of the 
military services is neither neces- 
sary nor helpful to the solution 
of the major problems facing us; 
second, unification of the military 
departments would be detrimental 
to the accomplishment of several 
important objectives. 


One of the most cherished prin- 
ciples of our democracy is that 
civilian authority shall control 
military authority. The continu- 


‘ance of. separate departments as 


proposed by the Navy maintains 
civilian control, by providing each 
service with: a civilian head of 
Cabinet rank, and by coordinating 
over-all - policy-making through 
new civilian organizations, Our 


.democratic Government is: built 


upon a system of checks and bal- 
ances. The balance of national 
security must not be jeopardized 
by. the elimination of a Cabinet 
officer. : 

.A cardinal element in. our fu- 
ture ‘security is the full develop- 
ment of each branch of our mili- 
tary service. The Navy Plan pro- 
vides for separate departments of 
War: and of the Navy, and-rec- 


- OMMends autonomy for a stra- 


tegic air force. The existénce’ of 
separate departments insures that 
every: vital. element of our-: na- 
tional security willbe given the: 
consideration which is required 
for the security of: our country; 
and it encourages the energetic 
and imaginative :development of 


In the® 





the potentialities of each branch 
of our military service. 

The sponsors of the Army Plan 
have urged that the merger of the 
military departments will. elimi- 
nate waste and duplication and 
thereby effect economy. 

War is wasteful. The greatest 
economy is in preventing war. The 
best insurance against war is na- 
tional preparedness and an effec- 


tive coordination of our foreign |- 


and our military policy. The Navy 
Plan provides for this coordina- 
tion—and, therefore, for the great- 
est potential economy. The Army 
Plan does not. 

The assertion that waste and 
duplication are derived from the 
existence of two military depart- 
ments and would be eliminated 
by a merger of those departments 
also ignores the primary cause of 
the waste, It is necessary only to 
recall the frantic effort with 
which the military departments 
were obliged to calculate. their 
requirements when this war be- 
gan, and to recall the rapid suc- 
cession of temporary agencies de- 
vised for hasty mobilization of 
our industrial resources, to real- 
ize that waste in the war was pri- 
marily attributable to lack of ad- 
vance planning and to hasty cal- 
culations. Waste, to a much lesser 
degree, resulted from duplications 
in purchasing. 

To correct the first and greater 
of these two defects we must pro- 
vide a permanent and continuing 
means for coordination of (a) 
strategic policy, (b) essential ci- 
vilian needs and (c) our material 
resources. Hastily improvised or- 
ganizations unable to provide this 
three-way coordination effectively 
wil produce continual disruptions 
of the national economy, waste of 
critical resources, loss of man- 
hours — in short, large expendi- 
tures without commensurate ac- 
complishments. 

The Navy Plan provides for this 
necessary coordination through 
the creation of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, which 
would correlate military require- 
ments, civilian needs: and mate- 
rial resources. Links of coordi- 
nation between the civilian econ- 
omy and the military are also 
provided. in the Navy Plan 


through the joint Chiefs of. Staff 


and the Military Munitions Board. 
The Army Plan offers no means 
for this over-all coordination— 
and, therefore, no way to plug up 
this great source of waste. 
Probably the smallest source of 
waste in War is actual duplication 
in procurement. The Army says 
that unification of the two. de- 
partments will automatically. pre- 
vent this waste. All able admin- 
istrators know that problems. of 
coordination and. of administra- 


tive control increase rapidly with | . 


the expansion of organizational 
size. It is vain and wishful to as- 
sume that by merging two great 
departments into one still larger 
department we will achieve more 
effective and more economic ad- 
ministration. 


Both Army and Navy experi- 


ence during the war shows the}. 


need for decentralizing—not con- 
glomerating — procurement. The 
Army was. a “single command” 
in this war, yet duplicating pro- 
curement occurred. within’ the 
Army. showing that “single-com- 
mand” is no. solution per se. The 
Army Air Forces: found it neces- 
sary to split their procurement off 
from. the Army Services: Forces: 
The Navy had ‘to distribute among 
its. several bureaus procurement 
authority formerly centralized. 
‘Certainly, “single command” 
should not be swallowed as - the 
cure-all..for duplications in pro- 
curement. Under.the Navy, Plan 
the Military Munitions Board is 
given full authority under the di- 


} 





Elect Officers of 


Ins. Section of N. Y. 
Board of Trade 


At the Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Insurance Section of the New 
York Board of Trade held Dec. 12, 
the following officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
‘were elected: 

Chairman, G. W. Crist, Jr., Fi- 
delity & Deposit Co. of Maryland; 
Vice-Chairman, Charles S. Ashley, 
Maryland Casualty Co.; Represen- 
tative on Directorate, H. W. Schae- 
fér, H. W. Schaefer Co.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, G, A. Buckingham, 
New York Board of Trade. 


Walter F. Beyer, The Home In- 
surance Co.; Albert N. Butler, 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc.; Ray S. 
Choate, American Associated In- 
surance Cos.; Clancy D. Connell, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.; Floyd N. Dull, Continental 
Casualty Co.; Wallace J. Falvey, 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co.; James P. Fordyce, Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Co.; James 
R. Garrett, National Casualty Co.; 
Richard V. Goodwin, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity Co.; T. L. Haff, 
European General Reinsurance 
Co.; J. E. Lewis, Aetna Life & Af- 
filiated Cos.; J. J. Magrath, Chubb 
and Son; Edward McLoughlin, 
No-th British and Mercantile In- 
surance Co.; Gustave R. Michel- 
sen, Hall and Henshaw; Edward 
L. Mulvehill, American Reserve 
Insurance Co.; Arthur Snydre, Al- 
fred M. Best Co.; Mortimer E. 
Sprague, The Home Insurance Co.; 
Owen C. Torrey, Marine Office of 
America; Arthur A. Quaranta, 
Marsh and McLennan, Inc. 


Aiter the meeting, the Sixth An- 
nual Reception tendered by the 
Executive Committee of the In- 
surance Section to members and 
their guests, took place. Walter 
F. Beyer, retiring Chairman of the 
Section was given a vote of thanks 
for his untiring efforts on behalf 
of the Section during the past 
year, and the new Chairman, G. 
W. Crist, was welcomed into of- 
fice. 


Export-Import Bank 
Cotton Credit to Finland 


The Export-Import Bank an- 
nounced on Dec. 12 the signing of 
an agreement with the Govern- 


ment of Finland and the Bank of|._ : 
tion which is now being prepared |. 


Finiand, providing for a credit of 
$5,000,000 to finance the export to 
Finland of approximately 46,000 
bales of U. S. cotton. Walter 
Grasbeek, Chairman of the Trade 
Delegation of Finland to the 
United States, signed the agree- 
ment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment: of Finland..The advices from 
the Export-Import Bank state: 


“This credit to Finland is the 
first allocation to be made from 
the general credit of $100,000,000 
established by the Export-Import 
Bar.k in October to finance the 
shipment of cotton to European 
countries. 


“Purchases to be financed under 
the credit will be made by private 
Finnish importers directly from 
American shippers. To be eligible 
under the agreement, contracts 
must. be entered into not later 
than six months from Dec. 12. 
Shipments financed under the 
credit must be made not later 
than one year from Dec. 12. 


“The term of the cotton credit 
to Finland will be 15 months, the 
maximum period allowable under 
the general credit arrangements 
for financing cotton exports. The 
rate of interest will be 242% per 
anaum. United States.shippers and 
their respective United. States 
banks. will participate in the fi- 
nancing.” 





rection of a civilian chairman tc 
unify -where advisable procure- 
ment of the military services and 
to” eliminate. duplications in this 
field. This ean be acconrplished 
without the creation of an addi- 
tional purchasing organization as 
proposed by the Army. 








‘Reports Severe Housing 


Shortage 


(Continued from page 3051) 


ministrator has 
mayors of all communities which 
have a severe problem to set up 
emergency housing committees. 

In addition to the foregoing 
program: which was laid down 
three months ago, the following 
three additional steps are being 
undertaken or recommended at 
this time. 

1. The first step is a program 
for speeding up release of surplus 
housing units and building mate- 
ria!s, held by the Government. It 
is ready to operate. 

This program makes immedi- 
ately available to the States and 
local communities surplus govern- 
ment property suitable for hous- 
ing, including Army and Navy 
barrecks and dormitories. Wher- 
ever possible these facilities, 
many of which are near crowded 
cities, will be utilized on their 
present sites to house veterans 
and their families. In other in- 


stances it will be necessary to]’ 


move them to new sites and re- 
model them. The Federal govern- 
ment will lend these housing units 
to the communities for the dura- 
tion of the housing emergency. 
Some temporary housing built 
for war workers and vacated as 
it is no longer needed on the pres- 
ent sites can be readily dismantled 
and moved where it is needed. 
Removal of a few thousand units 
of this kind already has been 
‘undicrtaken by some colleges and 
communities to provide for vet- 
erans. It is estimated that 100 
thousand units will become avail- 
able in the next few months. 
Appropriations have been asked 
of the Congress to finance re- 
movals of this kind; and it is 
important that such legislation be 
passed as soon as possible in order 


that this shelter be available this |- 


winter. 

Release of building materials 
will be expedited by special teams 
which will locate surpluses and 
sell them on the spot. Arrange- 
ments are being made to see that 
at ieast 70% goes into housing, 
with preference for veterans. 

The Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion has re- 
quested the War and Navy De- 
partments to suspend all construc- 
tion that is not immediately nec- 
essary, so as to eliminate this 
drain on supplies. 

2. The second step is a regula- 


and which should be released be- 
fore the middle of the month, es- 
tablishing priorities. on building 
materials. 

In general terms, this regula- 
tion will establish such priorities 
for single or multiple dwelling 
housing units costing $10,000 or 
less per unit. This will mean that 
about 50% of all building mater- 
ials will be channeled into this 
type of building. The balance will 
be available for commercial, in- 


dustrial, higher-priced dwelling, 


and all other construction—public 
and private. The regulation will 
also provide preferences for vet- 
erans in the purchase or rental 
of such housing,’so that they can 


buy or rent them before anyone |}. 


else. 

The regulation will be issued 
under the Second War Powers 
Act. This is one reason that it is 
necessary to extend this Act for 
a full year, affer Dec. 31, 1945. 
Six months’ extension, as provided 
in the House bill, is too short a 


time to meet this emergency need. 


Diversion of materials from less 
urgent commercial and industrial 
construction and from high-cost 
housing through such a priority 
system is one of the few ways in 
which we can immediately in- 
crease the supply of home build- 
ing materials. 

3. The third step relates to ceil- 
ing prices on old and new housing. 
Sharp increases in the price of 
housing already have occurred. 
The threat of. inflation in this 
field is the most menacing in our 
economy, and we are using all the 
powers that have been granted 
the Administration to combat it. 


requested the . 


wreait agencies of the Govern- 
ment are working out ways to 
curb unsound lending practices. . 
The Office of Price Administra- 
tion is now placing local dollar- 
and-cents ceiling on the construc- 
tion materials themselves. and 
many services. This ceiling varies 
in different parts of the country 
depending on local conditions. 
Rent controls have been very 
successful and their coverage of 
some 14 million family units con- 
stitutes one of our strongest safe- 
guards against housing inflation. 
Legislation has been introduced 
and is now pending before the 
House Banking and Currency 
Conmittee which would provide 
for ceiling prices on the sale of 
old and new housing. Such au- 
thority is essential if we are to 
avert further sky-rocketing of 
home prices, and the price control 
features of the pending legislation 
appear workable and satisfactory. 
The foregoing program is not 
an easy one. It involves many in- 
dustries, many agencies of the 
Government and countless com- 
munities; and it must be modified 
from time to time to meet changed 
conditions. I strongly urge that a 
housing expediter be appointed 
who shall have responsibility for 
coordinating and expediting the 
housing program, and for. recom- 
mending new steps that may be 
‘needed to meet new problems. 


All the steps I have outlined 
are designed to cope with the cur- 
rent emergency. Solution of the 
long-range problem of providing 
the people with an adequate sup- 
ply of moderately priced housing 
is being studied by the Congress 
‘and I am looking forward to con- 
structive action through legisla- 
tion. 


We are making progress in our 
efforts to cope with the housing 
problem, but it is a difficult one 
requiring full cooperation of com- 
munities, local and Federal gov- 
ernments and of all sections of the 
industry. As I said earlier nothing 
less than several years of peak 
production will really solve the 
housing problem. 

JOHN W. SNYDER 
Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion 
Dec. 8, 1945 


Presdent Appoints Housing 
Expediter 

The President after receiving 
the above memorandum on hous- 
ing. from John W. Snyder, Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion approved the same, 
and in conformity with Mr. Sny- 
de.’s recommendation announced 
the appointment in the OWMR of 
‘Wilson Wyatt, former Mayor of 
Louisville, as Housing Expediter 
as per the attached letter. 
; Dec. 12, 1945 
Dear Mr. Wyatt: 

This country is faced by an 
‘acute shortage of housing. Vet- 
erans are returning to homeless 
‘communities. Former war work- 
‘ers have come back to their home 
towns, and have found no place 
‘in which to live. 


It is urgent that every available 
temporary living quarter be used 
in over-crowded communities, 
that the production of building 
‘materials be expedited, that the 
production of homes be hurried, 
that the cost of housing be pro- 
‘tected from further inflation. — 


I am asking you to assume the 
role of housing expediter in the 
‘Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. I am asking you to 
search out all bottlenecks at what- 
evcr level of industry or of gov- 
ernment—local, state or national 
—you may find them; to try to 
break those bottlenecks; and to 
make the machinery of housi 
production run as smoothly an 
speedily as possible, so that we 
may be able to make the peace 
production of homes equal te the 
task of housing our veterans and 
other civilians. 

Very sincerely, 





HARRY S. TRUMAN 
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U. S. Economic Policy Toward Germany 


(Continued from first page) 
supplies available over this win- 
ter; and it is our intention to 
maintain the policy of hastening 
the recovery of liberated areas, 
even at the cost of delaying re- 
covery in Germany. 

Second, to use the months be- 
fore spring to set up and to set 
into motion, in conjunction with 
our allies, the machinery neces- 
Sary to execute the reparations 
and disarmament progrems laid 
down and agreed at Potsdam. A 
considerable part of the state- 
ment just issued is directed to 
making clear the technica! basis 
on which we believe the repara- 
tions calculation should be made. 
This calculation, which requires 
definition of the initial post-war 
German economy, must be com- 
pleted before Feb. 2, 1946. 

Third, to set up German admin- 
istrative agencies which would 
eperate under close policy control 
of the occupying authorities in 
the fields of finance. transport, 
communications, foreign trade 
and industry. Such agencies, ex- 
plicitly required by the terms of 
the Potsdam agreement, must op- 





marked for retention; and as fuel 
and raw materials become avail- 
able, German industry which is 
permitted to remain will be grad- 
ually reactivated and the broken 
ransport system revived. Al- 
though coal exports from Ger- 
many will continue the probable 
expans:on in coal output should 
xermit larger allocations in coal 
o the German economy after the 
end of the winter. German indus- 
trial production will then increase 
und German exports should begin 
vo approach a level where they 
san finance necessary imports, 
ynd gradually to repay the oc- 
cupying powers for their outlays 
in the present emergency period. 


The third stage of economic 
development will follow after the 
period of reparation removals, 
which under the terms of the 
Potsdam Declaration must be 
completed by Feb. 2, 1948. The 
resources left to Germany at that 
tim2 wil be available to promote 
improvement of the German) 
standard of living to a level equal | 
to that of the rest of Continental | 
Europe other than the Soviet) 





‘Union and the United Kingdom. | 


erate if Germany is to be treated Housing and transport will re-| 
as an economic unit and if we are | cover more rapidly than in the) 
| previous stages of economic de- | 


to move forward to German re- 


covery and to the eventual ter- | velopment. 


mination of military occupation. 


In general, the Ger- 
man people will during this pe- 


Fourth, to prevent mass starva- |Tiod recover control over their | 
tion in Germany. Throughout Eu- 'economy subject to such residual | 


rope there are many areas where |!imitations as the occupying pow- 
the level of diet is at or close to e%S decide to impose. These limi- 
In terms of world tations, which will be determined 
supply and of food shipments ; PY agreement among the occupy- 


starvation. 


from the United States, liberated |img powers, should, in the opinion | 


areas must enjoy a higher prior- |° 


this Government, be designed | 


ity than Germany throughout this | Primarily to prevent German re- | 


first post-war winter. The Unit-|@ammament and not to restrict or 
ed States policy, in collaboration |"educe the German standard of 


with its allies, is to see that suffi- | 


cient food is available in Ger- 
many to avoid mass starvation. 
At the moment the calory level 
for the normal German consumer 
has been established at 1,550 per 
day. This requires substantial 
imports of foodstuffs into Ger- 
many, especially of wheat; and 
for its own zones of Germany 
and Berlin the United States is 
now importing wheat to achieve 
this level. A large portion of 
the German population has been 
eating more than 1,550 calories 
daily, either because they can sup- 
plement the ration from food- 
stuffs available in the country- 
side, or because their work jus- 
tifies a ration level higher than 
that of the normal consumer, as 
in the case of coal miners. In 
the major cities, and especially 
Berlin, however, a food problem 
exists and is particularly severe 
during the winter months. 
teen hundred and fifty calories is 
not sufficient to sustain in health 
a population over a long period 
of time, but as a basic level for 
the normal consumer it should 
prevent mass starvation in Ger- 
many this winter. If a higher 
level for the normal consumer is 
Judged to be required and if it is 
justified by food standards in lib- 
erated areas, the ration level in 
Germany may be raised by agree- 
ment among the four occupying 
powers. 

: In short, this will be an exceed- 
ingly hard winter for Germany, 
although only slightly more dif- 
ficult than for certain of the lib- 
erated areas. A softening of 
American policy toward the feed- 
ing of German civilians and to- 
ward the allocation of coal ex- 
ports from Germany, while it 
would ease the difficult task of 
the four occupying authorities, 
could largely be at the expense of 
the liberated areas. We are, how- 
ever, constructively preparing for 
the second stage in German eco- 
nomic policy, which should begin 
some time next spring. 


Proposals for Gradual Recovery 


In this second stage, it is en- 
visaged that Germany wll grad- 
ually recover. Simultaneously 


with the removal of plants under 
reparation, plants will 


be ear- 
t 


Fif- | 


iving. 


In all these stages it must be 
borne in mind that the present) 
occupying powers, as well as 
severely from German aggression, 
rave played a large role in the) 
German defeat and have an en-| 
during interest in the post-war 
settlement of Germany. The | 
settlement agreed at Potsdam re-_| 


‘quires the shifting of boundaries | 


in the East and the movement of | 
several million Germans from | 
other countries. That settlement | 
also requires, in the interests of 
European rehabilitation and se- 
curity, the removal from Ger- 
many of a large part of the in- 
dustrial war-making capacity 
which never served the German 
2ivilian, but which, from 1933 on, 
served to prepare for war and to 
make war. In the words of the 
Potsdam Declaration: 


“It is not the intention of the 
Allies to destroy or enslave the 
German people. It is the inten- 
tion of the Allies that the German 
people be given the opportunity 
to prepare for the eventual recon- 
struction of their life on a demo- 
cratic and peaceful basis. If their 
own efforts are steadily directed 
to this end, it will be possible for 
them in-due course to take their 
place among the free and peace- 
“ul peoples of the world.” 


Statement by the Department of 
State on the Reparation Settle- 
ment and the Peacetime 
Economy of Germany 


(1) The determination of the 
imount and character of indus- 
tr.al capital equipment unneces- 
sary for the German peacetime 
2conomy which is to be made by 
the Allied Control Council prior 
o Feb. 2, 1946, has the limited 
durposes of eliminating the exist- 
ng German war potential and de- 
tidiag the volume of available 
“eparations from the three west- 
ern zones of occupation. 

(a) The task of the All'ed Con- 
‘rol Council is to eliminate Ger- 
man industrial capacity to pro- 
duce finished arms, ammunition. 
‘mplements of war, aircraft and 


many other nations, have suffered | . 


capacities of the metallurgical, 
machinery and chemical* indus- 
ies. The present determination, 
however, is not designed to im- 
pose permanent limitations on the 
Germany economy. The volume 
of permitted industrial production 
of a peacetime character will be 
subject to constant review after 
Feb. 2, 1946; and final Allied de- 
cisions regarding restrictions to 
be maintained on German indus- 
trial capacity and production will 
not be made until the framing of 
the peace settlement with Ger- 
many 


(b) While reparation removals 
will undoubtedly retard Ger- 
many’s economic recovery, the 
United States intends, ultimately, 
in cooperation with its allies, to 
permit the German people under 
a peaceful democratic govern- 
ment of its own choice to develop 
their own resources and to work 
toward a higher standard of liv- 


|ing subject only to such restric- 


tions designed to prevent produc- 
tion of armaments as may be laid 
down in the peace settlement. 


Reparations to Be Imposed 

(2) It is in the’interest of the 
United States to abide strictly 
by the terms of the Berlin Dec- 
laration which imposes a severe 


reparation obligation on Ger- 
many in order to: 
(a) Weaken effectively the 


economic base from which war | average 
\industry could be derived until a! Kingdom and the Union of So- 
|peaceful democratic Government | viet Socialist Republics). 


is firmly established in Germany; 


(b) Provide material assistance 
to United Nations countries 
which have suffered from Nazi 
aggression and which now face 
tasks cf rehabilitation and recon- 
struct:cn from the damage of 
war; ; 

(c) Ensure that in the recovery 
from economic chaos left by war 
in Europe, the aggressor nation, 
Germany, shall not reconstitute a 
peacetime standard of living at 


an earlier date than the countries | o¢ jiving above the European av- | 
The Department of State | 


ravaged by German arms. 


No Wanton Destruction 


(3) The security interest of the 
United States and its Allies re- 
quires the destruction in Ger- 
many of such industrial capital 
equipment as cannot be removed 
as reparation and as can only be 
used for the production of arma- 
ments or metallurgical, machin- 
ery or chemical products in ex- 
cess of the peacetime needs of the 
German economy. It is not, how- 
ever, the intention of the United 
States wantonly to destroy Ger- 
man structures and installations 
which can readily be used for 
permitted peacetime industrial 
activities or for temporary shelter. 
It will evidently be necessary to 
destroy specialized installations 
and structures used in shipbuild- 
ing, aircraft, armaments, explo- 
sives and certain chemicals which 
cannot be removed as reparation. 
Non-specialized installations and 
structures in the same fields may 
have to be destroyed in substan- 
tial part, if not desired as repara- 
tion, in cases of integrated indus- 
trial complexes the layout of 
which is such as substantially to 





*The phrases “machine indus- 
try” and “machine manufacturing 
industry” in the Berlin Declara- 
tion should be interpreted broadly. 
The parallel language from J.C.S. 
1,067 covers machine-tool, auto- 
motive and radio and electrical 
industries. It is suggested that 
the phrases should be interpret- 
ed to cover “metal-working in- 
dustry,” or, in British terminol- 
ogy, heavy and light engineering. 
The words “chemical industry” 
should be interpreted to include 
particularly that part of the in- 
dustry which is devoted, or can 
be readily converted, to war pro- 
duction, and to exclude the potash 





sea-going ships, either by remov- 
ing such capac:ty as reparation 








or by destroying it, and to ef- | 
fectuate a drastic reduction in the 


and salt industries which should 
be included with extractive in- 
dustries. 


| facilitate reconversion from peace- 
|time to-war-purposes at some 
|later date. Finally, in removing 
\equipment from plants declared 
available for reparation, no con- 
sideration should be given to 
withholding portions of the equip- 
ment desired by a reparation re- 
cipient in order to retain remain- 
ing installations and structures in 
more effective condition for 
peacetime __ uses. Within these 
limits, however, the reparation 
and _ security policies of the 
United States are not designed to 
result in punitive destruction of 
capital equipment of value to the 
German peacetime economy. 


German Geographical Limits 


(4) For the purpose of deter- 
mining the industrial capacity of 
the peacetime German economy, 
thus eliminating its war poten- 
tial—the real basis on which the 
amount and character of repara- 
tion removals are to be calculated 
—-it should be assumed that the 
geographical limits of Germany 
are those in conformity with pro- 
visions of the Berlin Declaration, 
i. e., those of the Altreich less 
the territory east of the Oder- 
Neisse line. 


(5) The Berlin Declaration fur- 
nishes as a guide to removals of 
industrial equipment as repara- 
tion the concept of a_ balanced 
peacetime German economy ca- 
pable of providing the German 
| people with a standard of living 
‘not in excess of the European 
(excluding the United 





In the 
view of the Department of State, 


tended to force a reduction in 
German living standards except 
as such reduction is required to 
enable Germany to meet her rep- 
aration payments. In effect, the 
Berlin Declaration merely pro- 
vides that Germany’s obligation 
to make reparation for the war 
damage which her aggression 
caused to other countries should 
not be reduced in order to enable 
'Germany to maintain a standard 





erage. 
further interprets the standard- 
| of-living criterion to refer to the 
|year immediately following the 
two-year period of reparation re- 
movals. For the purpose of meet- 
ing this requirement, German in- 
Custrial capacity after reparation 
removals should be physically ca- 
pable of producing a standard of 
living equivalent to the European 
average in, say, 1948. Given the 
difficult problems of administra- 
tion and economic organization 
which the German peacetime 
economy will still face in 1948, it 
may be doubted that industrial 
equipment remaining in Germany 
at that time will in fact produce 
at full capacity, so that the stand- 
ard of living realized in Germany 
is likely for some time to fall 
short of the European average. 


Proposed Adjustments in Peace 
Time Economy 


(6) It may be assumed that the 
European standard of living in 
1948 would approximate the aver- 
age standard of living over the pe- 
riod 1930-38. If this assumption 
be adopted,.the German stand- 
ard of living chosen as a basis 
for estimating industrial capital 


could be arrived at by use of Ger- 
man consumption data in a year 
in which the German standard of 
living, as measured by national 
income indices, most closely ap- 
proximated the 1930-38 average 
in Europe. The German con- 
sumption standard in the year 
selected should be subjected to ad- 
justments upwards or downwards 
to compensate for any over-all 
difference between the German 
standard in the year selected and 
the European average. Past con- 
sumption records defined as sug- 
gested above are meant only as a 
general guide. They would re- 
‘quire the following further adjust- 
jments: |. 

(a) Provision for 





i 
| 
| 





the Berlin Declaration is not in- | 


equipment to remain in Germany | 


| population between year selected 


and 1948. 

(b) Adjustment to allow for 
notable deviations in pattern of 
German consumption in selected 
year from normal pattern. 

(c) Allowance to enable the 
German people to make good, at 
reasonable rates of reconstruction, 
the widespread damage to build- 
ings in Germany, and to the trans- 
port system as scaled down to 
meet the requirements of the Ger- 
man peacetime economy. It is sug- 
gesied that sufficient additional 
resources beyond those required 
to provide the adjusted output of 
the selected year should be left 
to overcome the building shortage 
/in 20 years and to effect repairs 
to structures on rail and road 
transport systems over five years. 

(d) Sufficient resources should 
be left to Germany to enable that 
country, after completion of in- 
dustrial removals and reactivation 
of remaining resources to exist 
without external assistance. This 
topic is more fully treated below. 


Wants Germany Economy Bal- 
anced by an Export Capacity 
(7) In planning the peacetime 

German economy, the interests of 
the United States are confined to 
the industrial disarmament of 
Germany and to the provision of a 
balanced economic position at the 
standard of living indicated. The 
United States does not seek to 
eliminate or weaken German in- 
dustries of a peaceful character, 
in which Germany has produced 
effectively for world markets, for 
the purpose of protecting Ameri- 
can markets from German goods, 
aiding American exports, or for 





| any other selfish advantage. Simi- 
|larly the United States is opposed 
| to the attempt of any other coun- 
‘try to use the industrial disarm- 
'ament plan of the Berlin Declara- 
| tion to its own commercial ends at 
| the expense of a peacetime Ger- 
|man economy. It is our desire to 
| see Germany's economy geared to 
ja world system and” not an au- 
| tarchial system. 
Limits to Reparations 

(8) In determining the volume 
(of removals for reparation pur- 
poses, the United States should not 


| approve removals on such a scale- 


| that Germany would be unable, 
‘owing to a shortage of capital 
equipment, to export goods in suf- 
| ficient quantities to pay for essen- 
tial imports. Thus capacity should 
| be left to enable Germany to pro- 
| duce for export goods which yield 
|enough foreign exchange to pay 
|for the imports required for a 
standard of living equal to the 
average in Europe, excluding the 
United Kingdom and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. In this 
connection, the following points 
should be stressed: 


(a) In determining the amount 
of capital equipment to be retain- 
ed in Germany, provision need be 
made for capacity to produce ex- 
ports sufficient to pay for esti- 
mated current imports. No allow- 
ance should be made in German 
export industry to provide capa- 


occupation costs, including imports 
of goods consumed by forces of 
occupation. and troop pay not ex- 
pended in Germany. 

(b) The provision in the Berlin 
Declaration which stipulates that 
in organizing the German econ- 
omy “primary emphasis shall be 
given to the development of agri- 
cultural and peaceful domestic in- 
dustries” requires that maximum 
possible provision be made for ex- 
ports from sources other than the 
metal, machinery and chemical in- 
dustries. 


Part of Chemical and Machine 
Industries to Go to Other 
Countries 

(c) It is implicitly recognized in 
the Berlin Declaration that the 
policy of industrial capital equip- 
ment removals and the restriction 
of exports in the fields of metals, 
|machinery and chemicals will re- 
| quire countries which have previ- 





change in ously depended on Germany as a 


city to pay for externally incurred 





| 
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source of these products to obtain 
them elsewhere. Since capacity 
in the metal, machinery and chem- 
ical industries in excess of Ger- 
man peacetime needs is to be 
transferred to countries entitled to 
receive reparation from Germany, 
it is expected that the industrial 
capacity lost in Germany will aft- 
er an interval be recovered in 
large part elsewhere in the world, 
and for the most part in Europe. 
But it should be borne in mind 
that the industry removed from 
Germany will in the main replace 
industry destroyed by the Ger- 
mans and will not be sufficient 
to meet the pre-war demand. It 
should be emphasized, however, 
that any effort toward industrial 
recovery in Germany must not be 
permitted to retard reconstruction 
in European countries which have 
suffered from German aggression. 

(d) In determining the amount 
of capacity required to strike an 
export-import balance, the United 
States and other occupying pow- 
ers cannot in fact guarantee that 
the export-import balance will be 
achieved. Their responsibility is 
only to provide reasonable oppor- 
tunity for the attainment of bal- 
ance at the agreed minimum level 
of standard of living. In fixing 
the amount of industrial capacity 
necessary for export, the provision 
of margins of safety is unneces- 
sary if Germany’s export potential 
is estimated on a reasonable basis. 
It should be noted that if re- 
sources are left to enable Ger- 
many to make good her war dam- 
age and the depreciation in hous- 
ing and transport over certain 
numbers of years as suggested in 


occupation, the occupying powers 
are not obliged to provide imports 
sufficient for the attainment in 
Germany of a standard of living 
equal to the European average. 
The present standard of supply in 
Germany, so far as the United 
States is concerned, is still gov- 
erned by the “disease and unrest” 
formula. Under the conditions set 
forth in paragraph 9, it will prove 
desirable to extend the type and 
volume of imports into Germany 
not only because of our interest in 
avoiding disease and unrest en- 
dangering our occupying forces, 
but also because of our interest in 
reactivating selected German ex- 
port industries which would yield 
a volume of foreign exchange and 
as far as possible to repay the past 
outiays of the occupying powers 
on imports. If, when the time 
comes for the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Germany, there 
remains a backlog of unpaid im- 
ports, the occupying powers will 
have to decide whether or not to 
impose on Germany an obligation 
to pay off the accumulated deficit. 


Immediate Problems 


(11) For the immediate future, 
and certainly until next spring, 
military government authorities 
should concentrate on the repair 
of transport, emergency repair of 
housing and essential utilities and 
the maximization of coal and agri- 
cultural production. Some coal 
will of course be required in Ger- 
many to effect the minimum re- 
pairs of transport, housing and 
utilities called for in existing di- 
rectives. As long as coal and raw 





; Materials remain in short supply 


paragraph 5.d., extension of the! in Europe, however, it is United 
period in which such deficits are} States policy to make them avail- 


liquidated would in case of need 
make some additional capacity 
available for production of export 
goods. : 


Financial Aid Essential 


(9) The necessity which devolves 
upon the United States and other 
occupying powers to finance im- 
ports into Germany and possibly 
to pay for such imports in the 
next few years does not arise in 


‘the first instance from the policy 


of reparation removals agreed 
upon at Potsdam. The German 
economy was brought virtually to 
a standstill by Germany’s defeat 
which produced an almost com- 


plete breakdown of transport, 
economic organization, adminis- 
tration and direction. If no re- 


movals of industrial capital equip- 
ment were attempted, Germany 
would still require United Nations’ 
aid in financing and possibly in 


paying for minimum imports 
necessary to prevent disease and 
unrest. Even after substantial 


capital removals have been com- 
pleted, it is doubtful that the Ger- 
man economy can operate for 
some time up to the limits of re- 
maining industrial capacity, due 
to the limited availability of fuel, 
food, raw materials, and the slow 
progress which can be made in 
filling the gap left by the Nazis in 
the economic and political organ- 
ization of Germany. It is possible, 
and even likely, that the physical 
transport of reparation removals 
will limit transport capacity avail- 
able for recovery of the German 
economy and for the expansion of 
exports. It is in this respect only, 
however, that the reparation pol- 
icy laid down in the Berlin Dec- 
laration may require the United 
Nations to finance German im- 
ports for a longer period, or to 
pay for them in greater degree, 
than if no provision for reparation 
from Germany had been made. 


Minimum Imports Must 
Be Financed 


(10) During the next two years, 
the United States and other occu- 
pying powers must finance mini- 
mum essential imports into Ger- 
many to the extent that exports 
from stocks and current produc- 


tion do not suffice to cover the! 


cost of such imports. Since the 
Berlin Declaration makes no pro- 
vision with respect to the German 
standard of living in the period of 


able in maximum quantities for 
the revival of industrial output in 
liberated areas. The maximization 
of coal exports in accordance with 
existing directives will make it 
impossible to allocate within Ger- 
many coal sufficient to attain a 
significant volume of industrial 
production and over the coming 
winter it will limit activity even 
in fields directly related to repair 
of transport, housing and utilities, 
and to agriculture. If and when 
the coal crisis in Europe is sur- 
mounted—peinaps by next spring 
—it will be possible to review the 
situation and ascertain whether 
larger amounts of German coal 
can be allocated for essential in- 
dustrial production in Germany, 
and in particular, for the selective 
reactivation of German export in- 
austries. The possibilities in this 
direction will depend not only on 
the satisfaction of coal require- 
ments in liberated areas, but also 
'on the success orf military gov- 
ernment authorities in raising 
German coal output and restoring 
the German transport system. 
Meanwhile miltiary government 
authorities should survey the fuel 
and raw material requirements of 
German industries capable of sup- 
plying essential civilian goods and 
of manufacturing for export so 
that as soon as coal and raw ma- 
terials can be made available, a 
program for selective reactivation 
of remaining industrial capacity 
in Germany can get under way. In 
formulating this program, attempt 
must be made to give priority to 
industries, which, in relation to 
expenditures of fuel and raw ma- 
terials, will contribute most to- 
ward striking an ultimate export- 
import balance in Germany, as 
well as to the satisfaction of the 
most pressing internal require- 
ments of the German economy. 


Responsibility for Revival Placed 
on Germans 


(12) The role of the occupying 
authorities in the process of Ger- 
man revival should, in general, be 
that of providing and setting the 
conditions within which the Ger- 
mans themselves assume responsi- 
bility for the performance of the 
German economy. To this end, 
'the occupying authorities should 
| devote primary attention in plan- 
‘ning revival to the development of 
_German administrative machin- 
ery, not only in the fields of intra- 





Work Is Hailed 


President Truman sent a spe- 
cial message to the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace 
on the occasion of its 35th anni- 
versary, Dec. 9. The President’s 
message, which was read at a com- 
memorative dinner at the home of 
the organization’s retiring Presi- 
dent, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
praised the Carnegie Endowment 
for its continuous efforts in behalf 
of peace since its founding in 1910 
by Andrew Carnegie, declared 
that “the people of the United 
States, who are now wholeheart- 
edly committed to international 
cooperation for the building of a 
better and more peaceful world. 
owe a debt of gratitude” to the 
Carnegie Foundation, and added 
that “we must all, with unflag- 
ging efforts, carry forward the 
high purpose for which the en- 
dowment stands.” 

Numerous world leaders sent 
messages to Dr. Butler and the 
Endowment, acccrding to the New 
York “Times,” among them Prime 
Minister Attlee of Great Britain, 
who credited the organization 
with having helped through spe- 
cial peace studies “those men now 
taking part in the establishment 
of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion.”” Hr. Attlee also predicted 
that in the future the field of in- 
ternational co-operation would be 
so wide that the claims on the 
Endowments might well be even 
greater than before. Messages 
were received from Dr. Herbert 
V. Evatt, Foreign Minister of Aus- 
tralia, Prime Minister W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King of Canada, and Field 
Marshall Jan Smuts, Prime Minis- 
ter of the Union of South Africa, 
as well as Cordell Hull and other 
prominent Americans. 


Lincoln Elected 


Chairman of Board 


Of Life Institute 


Leroy A. Lincoln, President of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, was elected Chairman 
of the board of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, succeeding Claris 
Adams, President of the Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company, at 
the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute’s board on Dec. 12 at the 














| Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
| York, O. J. Arnold, President of 
|the Northwestern National Life 
| Insurance Co., was re-elected a 


member of the board and the fol- 


lowing new members were 


elected: Lewis W. Douglas, Presi- | 


dent of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York; Edwin W. Craig, 
President of the Nat'l Life & Ac- 
cident Insurance Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Harry W. Manning, Vice- 
President and Managing Director 
of the Great-West Life Assurance 
Co., Winnipeg, Canada; George A. 
White, President of the State Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Cv., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Retiring members of the *board 
were: George L. Harrison, Presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co.; C. A. Craig, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
National Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Co.; Arthur B. Wood, Presi- 
dent of the Sun Life Assurance 
Co., Montreal, Canada; M. Albert 
Linton, President of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. Phila- 
delphia. 





zonal production and trade, but in 
inter - zonal and _ international 
trade, and in the application of 
common policies in transport, 
agriculture, ban king, currency, 
taxation, et cetera. As one aspect 
of this process, denazification 
should be satisfactorily completed 
during the present period. For the 
rest, great importance attaches to 
the conclusion within the Allied 
Control Council of agreements 
governing policies to be followed 
in various aspects of the German 
economy enumerated, and devis- 
ing inter-zonal German machin- 
ery tor their application. 








Carnegie Peace Group | Army Describes Proposed Training Program 


Four Major Generals appeared before the House Military Affairs 
| Committee on Dec. 11 and described in detail how the Army intended 


| to carry through a program of military training for 18 to 20-year-olds 


if Congress passed the legislation for such a plan as proposed by 


President Truman. 


The witnesses, Major Generals George J. Rich- 
ards, War Department budget officer; Ray E. Porter, director of the 
Will-@ 





special planning division; 
ard S. Paul, Assistant Chief of 
staff for personnel; and I. H. Ed- 
wards, Assistant Chief of staff for 
training, gave the following, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press in 
its Washington report, as the pro- 
posed plan of operation: 

Who would be trained? Young 
men of 18 through 20; the train- 
ing normally would begin when 
a youth is 18, unless he hadn’t 
finished high school, in which 
case he could wait until he grad- 
uated; a youth finishing high 
school at 17 could start then, with 
his parents’ consent. 

How many would be trained? 
After allowing for rejections for 
physical and other disabilities, the 
Army would train 700,000 and the 
Navy about 260,000 annually, 
leaving between 140,000 and 240,- 
000 rejected yearly. 

How would they be selected? 
By local civilian agencies similar 
to draft boards; each youth would 
register by mail when he becomes 
18; his local board would tell him 
when his training would start, 


local board rulings would be 
handled by special civilian appeal 
boards. 

When would a youth’s first ac- 
tual contact with the military oc- 
cur? At a receiving station to 
which he would be sent by his 
local board. There he would be 
given a special oath and exam- 
inations and offered a choice of 
services. He would be assigned to 
ithe service requested, if possible. 
|The physicial standards for ac- 
|ceptance would be lower than 
those which prevailed during the 
war. 

What kind of training would a 
| youth receive? An initial recruit 
‘training period of about eight 
eight weeks on the fundamentals 
'of life as a soldier, by a period of 
'technical training, the length of 














‘Quarter Gentury Club 


Of Corn Exchange Bank, 


Of Philadelphia Meets 


ithe Corn Exchange National Bank 
‘and Trust Co., Philadelphia, held 
‘its fourth annual dinner meeting 
on Dec. 11, admitted 9 regular 
members and elected the follow- 
ing club officers for the 1945- 
1946 term: 

President, Russell J. Bauer, Vice- 
President of the Bank; 
President, Paul Shaerer, 
Office Teller; Secretary, Miss 
Faye Atkinson, editor of the 
“Cornstalk,” bank employees pub- 
lication; Treasurer, Andrew J. 
Humburg, who is in charge of the 
Bank’s wire transfer service. 

David E. Williams, President of 
the Corn Exchange and C. Alison 
Scully, Executive Vice-President, 
were initiated as honorary mem- 
bers. Admitted as regular mem- 
bers were Allen G. Martin, time 
sales department; James M. 
Vernon, Assistant Vice-President 
and Manager of the Bank’s Ox- 
ford Office; C. Lee Johnston, 
Manager, Bridesburg Office; Miss 
Irene S. Dedaker, filing depart- 
ment; Mrs. Mary H. Martin, col- 
lection department; Joseph J. 
Jesberger, teller Oxford Office; 
Brewer G. Walton, Assistant 
Cashier, Main Office; Myers F. 
Hamilton, teller, Arch Street Of- 
fice, and Joseph. S. Domzalski, 
Manager, Orthodox Office. Albert 
N. Hogg, bank Vice-President and 
retiring President of the club pre- 
sided at the meeting. The club 


now has 69 members who have 
served the Bank for 25 years or 
more. 


Main 





the assignment; then would be 


‘unit training, and finally com- 


bined training to teach the re- 
cruits how to act as an integra] 
part of an army; the combined 
training under combat conditions, 
would last about eight weeks. 
Who would do the training? 
An organization of National Guard 
officers, Reserve officers and en- 
listed men on temporary active 


duty. 
Would the one year be devoted 
entirely to military training? 


Generally, yes, but there would 
be holiday furloughs and short 
vacation periods as well as edu- 
cational and recreational facilities, 
but the emphasis would be on 
training men to go to war in a 
hurry if necessary. 


Would the trainees be paid?. 
Yes, about $30 a month (Army 





'which would vary, depending on’ availability 


The Quarter Century Club of: 


Vice- , 


regulars get $50 monthly but are 
subject to military duty, while a 
universal trainee could be as- 
signed to actual Army duty only 
.by special act of Congress). The 
trainees also would have depend- 


with his convenience considered ency benefits and Army clothing, 
as much as possible. Appeals from ! equipment and rations and a dis- 


.tinctive insignia. The cost of the 
program is estimated at $1,720,- 
. 000,000 annually. Provision would 
be made for disability compensa- 
, tion and hospitalization. 


What would happen to a youth 
when his year of training ended? 
He would go into a reserve for 
six years, unless he displayed 
leadership ability and desired to 
follow a military career, in which 
case he could become an officer. 
While in reserve status he could 
not be called to active duty ex- 
cept by act of Congress and then. 
normaily, through ,the regular 
draft procedure. 

Underlying the entire program, 
Gen. Porter told the committee, 
is this basic idea: 

“Strength in being! 


9 








Immediaiz 


Balderson Veterans 
Placement Officer 


Th@ Treasury Department an- 
nounced on Dec. 11 the appoini-* 
ment of Wilmer H. Balderson to 
fill the position of Veterans’ Place- 
ment officer in the Department’’s 
Division of Personnel. Mr. Baldey- 
son, a native of the District, re- 
ceived his discharge from the 
Army Air Corps on Oct. 5. As a 
sergeant in the Tenth Air Force, 
he served overseas in the China- 
Burma-India Theater of opera- 
tioiis for 27 months. The position 
of Veterans’ Placement office:, 
created at the request of Secretary 
Fred M. Vinson, is in furtherance 
of the policy of the Treasury De- 
partment to provide adequair 
counsel for returning veterans. 

Mr. Balderson’s duties will in- 
clude the placement of former 
employees returned from military 
service, and establishment of the 
employment rights of other vei- 
erans under the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944. He will discuss 
with veterans their interests, apti- 
tudes, skills and experience, both 
civilian and military, for the pur- 
pose of determining future em- 
ployment opportunities or rein- 
statement rights in the Treasury 
Department. Other functions of 
the new office will include that 
of maintaining a complete infor- 
mation service on the GI Bill of 
Rights, arranging interviews with 
operating officials and the Civil] 
Service Commission, maintaining 
liasion with the Veterans’ Admin- 


istration, seeking employment for 
the physically handicapped, and 
advising veterans’ widows 04 
their rights as potential Federzi 
employees. 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 3050) 


treated much the same as. domes- 
tic steel users as far as it is pos- 
sible to do so without wrecking 
the slow reconversion in this 
country. Steel sources assert that 
the exportation of steel should be 
handled in the same way that 
domestic users are being serviced 
—shipments to be based upon the 
pattern which existed in the years 
1935-39. 

There is no indication anywhere 
in the steel industry that Euro- 
pean countries should not receive 
steel. However, the opinion is 
that foreign loans should not con- 
stitute a lien on American pro- 
duction. 


Temporarily preoccupied with 
labor and price problems, steel 
producers are muking strenuous 
efforts to achieve smooth func- 
tioning of rationing systems set 
up informally by individual pro- 
ducers. Allotment of tonnage is 
complicated by lack of coordina- 
tion among companies and each is 
keeping a sharp watch on com- 
petitors’ activities to be sure that 
no price customers are being 
weaned away by special treat- 
ment. Steel users, conversely, are 
attempting to play one producer 
against another, although this is 
meeting with little success except 
by a few extremely large con- 
sumers. Particularly missed by 
the steel companies is any provi- 
sion against placing of duplicate 
orders. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industry 
will be 83.0% of capacity for the 
week beginning Dec. 17, com- 
pared with 82.9% one week ago, 
82.4% one month ago and 96.3% 
one year ago. This represents an 
increase of 0.1 point or 0.1% from 
that of the previous week. 


This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,520,300 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, and 
compares with 1,518,400 tons one 
week ago, 1,509,300 tons one 
month ago and 1,732,400 tons one 
year ago. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Dec. 8, 1945, total 
776,375 cars, the Association for 
American railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 27,395 
cars (or 3.4%) below the preced- 
ing week and 16,781 cars, or 2.1% 


below the corresponding week of. 


1944. Compared with the similar 
period of 1943,’a decrease of 46,936 
cars, or 5.7%, is shown. 


Electric Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity in- 
creased to approximately 4,096,- 
954,000 kwh. in the week ended 
Dec. 8, 1945, from 4,042,915,000 
kwh. in the preceding week. Out- 
put for the week ended Dec. 8, 
1945, however, was 9.7% below 
that for the corresponding weekly 
period one year ago. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports System output of 
194,400,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Dec. 9, 1945, comparing 
_ with 188,100,000 kwh. for the cor- 

responding week of 1944, or an 
imerease of 3.4%. Local distri- 
bution of electricity amounted to 
190,500,000 kwh., compared with 
182,100,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, an 
increase of 4.6%. 

Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion— Paper production in the 
United States for the week ending 
Dec. 8 was 99% of mill capacity, 
against 97.5% in the preceding 
week and 93.7% in the like 1944 
week, according to the American 
Paper & Pulp Association. Paper- 
board output for the current week 
was 97%, compared with 96% in 
the preceding week and 95% in 
the like 1944 week. 


Business Failures Decline—In 
the week ending Dec. 13, commer- 
cia] and industrial failures took a 


Bradstreet, Inc. Only 10 concerns 
failed as compared with 14 in the 
previous week and 33 in the cor- 
responding week of 1945. For 
every three concerns failing a 
year ago, there was only one con- 
cern failing this year. 

Nine of the 10 failures occur- 
ring this week involved liabilities 
of $5,000 or more. Down slightly 
from the 12 last week, these large 
failures were less than half the 23 
in the comparable week of last 
year. Small failures at one were 
also far short of the 10 occurring 
a year ago. 

Manufacturing accounted for 
three-fifths of the week’s fail- 
ures. Even in this group, fail- 
ures were only half as numerous 
as last year. In retail trade, three 
concerns failed—about one-fourth 
the number in 1944. No failures 
were reported in either construc- 
tion or commercial service where- 
as a year ago at least one failure 
occurred in each trade and indus- 
try group. 

Canadian failures numbered 
five, as compared with one in the 
previous week and none in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 


Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex—Following a slight recession 
in the previous period, the daily 
wholesale commodity price index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., turned upward the past 
week, reaching a new post-war 
peak of 182.26 on Dec. 11. This 


and with 173.99 at this time last 
year. 
Grain markets were generally 


tive interest in wheat and corn 
due to the strength in the cash 
position of those grains. Active 
demand for wheat from millers, 
feed manufacturers and distillers 
met with only limited offerings. 
Following early weakness, oats 
prices moved upward in active 
trading. After wide fluctuations 
and declines in the early part of 
the period, rye recovered consid- 
erable of its loss aided by talk of 
possible postponement of the ef- 
fective date of ceiling prices 
scheduled for next June 1. 


A heavy export and domestic 
demand for flour continued, but 
mills showed extreme caution in 
making commitments. Hogs were 
in good demand and _ prices 
turned upward following last 
week’s slump. Some _ improve- 
ment in the production of lard 
was noted due to the recent in- 
crease in the run of hogs. 

Cotton markets were steady and 
firm with most future contracts 
establishing new high marks for 
the season. Considerable strength 
was derived from the belief that 
consumption of cotton will reg- 
ister an increase after the turn of 
the year and from the improved 
outlook for export trade in com- 
ing months. Talk of increased 
cotton plantings next year tended 
to hold advances in check. The 
movement of cotton into Govern- 
ment stocks continued in small 
volume, reflecting current high 
staple market values. Demand 
for cotton textiles continued 
strong. Production for the final 
quarter of 1945 is expected to 
reach a low ebb for the year. 
Sales of carded gray cotton goods 
remained at a low level, while 
business in finished goods showed 
a little improvement. 


Transactions in domestic wools 
in the Boston market was dis- 
Jappointing last week as volume 
tapered off following the initial 
spurt under the new prices pro- 
mulgated by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Demand for 
fine spot foreign wools continued 
unabated with little change noted 
in the tight supply situation. 
There was a notable slackening 
of United States demand in South 
American markets following the 
recent lowering of prices for do- 
mestic grown wools. Relatively 





small increases in working per- 


slight downturn, reports Dun & sonnel are said to be retarding the 


change-over from military to ci- 


worsted goods. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Higher—Following the one-cent 
dip registered in the previous pe- 
riod, the Dun & Bradstreet whole- 
sale food price index for Dec. 11 
climbed back to the 25-year peak 
of $4.16. This represented a rise 
of 1.7% over last year’s $4.09 
and of 3.0% above the $4.04 re- 
corded on the corresponding 1943 
date. Advances for the week oc- 
curred in rye, oats, peas, potatoes, 
hogs, sheeps and lambs. There 
were no declines. The index 
represents the sum total of the 
price per pound of 31 foods in 
general use. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Retail volume for the country at 
large during the past week ex- 
ceeded the high levels reached 
both in the previous week and in 
the comparable 1944 period, states 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in its 
weekly review of trade. Many 
retailers were having difficulty 
replenishing stocks of merchan- 
dise which were sold out. Truck 
strikes were reported slowing de- 
liveries in some sections of the 
country. 

Supplies of men’s furnishings 
of all types continued to be ex- 
tremely low with no let-up in 
demand indicated. The combina- 
tion of resort and Christmas buy- 
ing maintained volume _ in 
women’s apparel. Appreciable 
advances in purchases of furs, 





contrasted with 181.55 on Dec. 4 | 


| better dresses and formal gowns 


were noted. Petticoats and night 
gowns sold well in lingerie de- 





steady with little or no specula- | 


| almost unobtainable. 


partments, while shipments of 


| nylons were slowly arriving. Cos- 


metics and jewelry remained as 
leading Christmas purchases. Rich 
fabrics, such as velvet, taffeta, 
crepe and sheers were most pop- 
ular in holiday buying of piece 
goods; the supply of deep alpaca 
pile goods was limited. 


Lumber, electrical appliances 
and plumbing supplies continued 
Inventories 
of furniture remained low. Auto 
accessories were reported’ in 
short supply with no easing in 
deliveries of radios and household 
appliances noted. Kitchen fur- 
nishings and carpets were selling 
well. Christmas tree decorations, 
other than lights, were reported 
readily available. 

Food volume for the week ex- 
ceeded that of last week and the 
corresponding week in 1944. The 
supply of foodstuffs was reported 
at the best levels in a long time 
with more meat available in most 
sections. Butter, canned soups 
and canned beans were items re- 
ported in short supply. Numer- 
ous orders were’ being placed at 


cookies. 


Retail volume for the country 
was estimated to be from 7 to 
11% above a year ago. Regional 
percentage increases were: New 
England 3 to 5, East 9 to 13, Mid- 
dle West 0 to 3; Northwest 10 to 
14, South 15 to 19, Southwest and 
Pacifi¢ Coast 8 to 12. 


The volume of wholesale trade 
last week equalled that of the 
previous week, volume being 
slightly above the corresponding 
1944 week. Wherever there were 
increases in inventories they were 
very small. The heavy demand 
for goods continued as retailers 
eagerly sought to replace stocks. 


Few buyers were at the whole- 
sale apparel markets last week, 
but there were numerous. tele- 
phone requests to speed up deliv- 
eries of holiday .goods and to 
place re-orders and spring orders. 


Department store: sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 


1945, increased by 10% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 7% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended Dec. 8, 1945, 
sales increased by 9% and for the 
year to date showed an increase 
of 11%. 

The tempo of retail trade here 





na ; /in New York last week continued 
| vilian production of woolen and 


| sufficient 


to rise in volume. It appeared 
that the one factor that would 
serve as a deterrent to consumer 
spending would be the existing 
scarcities of merchandise and in- 
selling facilities. A 
heavy turnover was noted. for the | 
week in specialty shops, drug, li- | 
quor and variety stores. 

Both wholesale and retail food | 
establishments reported increased 
sales due to the Christmas holi- | 
days. Among the items that con- | 
tinued scarce were butter and | 
sugar. 

The amount of textile goods | 
likely to be released in the year | 
ahead is now attracting attention | 
in the general merchandise mar- | 
kets. It is felt by the trade that 
an easing in many lines will de- 
velop at that time. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Dec. 8, 1945, 
increased 16% above the same pe- 
riod last year. This compared 
with an increase of 14% (revised 


figure) in the preceding week. 
For the four weeks ended Dec. 8, 
1945, sales rose by 14% and for 
the vear to date increased by 13%. 








New Members of 


Life Insurance Inst. 

Eight additional] life insurance 
companies have been admitted ta 
membership in the Institute of 
Life Insurance, it was announced 
on Dec. 11 following a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Institute, held as a preliminary to 
the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute which took place on Dec, 12 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. These 
admissions bring to 15 the com- 
panies that have been admitted 
during the past year and estab- 
lish the total membership of the 
Institute at 136, including ten 
Canadian companies which~ da 
business in this country. The eight 
companies which have just joined 
the Institute are: Aetna Life In- 
surance Co., Hartford. Conn.; 
Great Lakes Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Detroit, Mich.; John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass.; New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Southland Life Insurance Co., 
Dallas, Texas; Travelers Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; Western & 
Southern Life Insurance Co., Cin- 


| cinnati. Ohio. 





bakeries for holiday cakes and 


dex for the week ended Dec. 8, 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


but that is exactly what he is try- | 
ing to return the country to. He is | 
as different from Coolidge as 
night is from day. There is noth- 
ing reticent about him. He won't 
walk away from you. We news- 
papermen have been saying re- 
cently that we are afraid to have | 
a party for fear he will show up. 
He has a way of bobbing up at the 
most unexpected times. It has al- 
ways been a great stunt on the) 
part of publicity seeking organi- | 
zations to announce that the Pres- | 
ident has been invited with the 
full knowledge that he would gra- | 
ciously decline. You can’t go on) 
that basis with Truman. He will | 
show up. 

Manifestly, it is a distinct honor | 
to have the President at your | 
party. But it involves an awful 
lot of work, and certainly a re- 
straint on the part of the guests. 
Truman has a way of showing up 
unexpectedly at a time when it is 
difficult for the guests to pull 
themselves up. On such occasions, 
the host and pulled up guests 
alike are made as. nervous as kit- 
tens because he insists upon mov- 
ing right in and being the life of 
the party. You never know what 
he is likely to say’ and you begin 
sweating over the possibility of 
his saying the wrong thing. 

We didn’t have.this feeling to- 
wards Coolidge. If he put his foot 
in it we were in high glee. When 
Truman now opens his mouth at 
an informal occasion or a formal 
one, we all hold our breath and 
pray until he is through. 

We have heard the man make 
some of the frankest utterances 
ever made by a public official of 
any type. And notwithstanding 
our profession, we have held our 
breath and said “oh, oh, we wish 
he wouldn’t say that.” 


To his callers every day, and 
he crowds in as many as conceiv- 
ably possible, callers from every 
walk of life, he makes it quite 
plain that. being President. was 
one of the jobs he never sought, 
never had any ambition for, has 
no relish for now. Sherman once 
described war as hell, he says, and 
then gives his own opinion that 
the transition between war and 
peace is ever more hell. He com- 
plains that he can’t get able ad- 
ministrators to serve under him, 
explaining that they came _ to 
Washington and. withstood the 
Washington gossip-columnists dur- 





ing the war, out of_patriotic mo- 


tives. With those motives no lon- 
ger appealing, he says these ad- 


'ministrators uncerstandingly now 


want to get back home and make 
money. He has been kidded about 
his so numerous Missouri appoint- 
ments. Blandly, he explains, at 
least those fellows are willing to 
help him out. 

To listen to him you wonder 
whether he is being tremendously 
naive or tremendously smart. The 
commentators are seeking to tear 
him apart. As he says himself, ac- 
cording to these commentators he 
is doing nothing right. He recites 
that one commentator recently 
said he certainly wished Roosevelt 
were back. Truman agrees that 
he does too. 

Then after saying all this, he 
will observe with a twinkle in his 
eye that he notices the Gallup 
Poll shows him very popular. The 
impression is inescapable that in 
spite of all the expert criticism he 
is well satisfied with what he is 
doing; is sort of tickled at the an~ 
guished howls of the experts. 


Here ‘is one example of why he 


might be justified in his attitude: 


Notwithstanding that the com- 
plaint against Roosevelt was that 
he was a one man rule, that he 
was sapping away the people’s 
ability to govern themselves, 
there was a tremendous pressure 
against him, Truman, that he do 
something in the General Motors 
strike. Industry thought he should 
do something, labor thought so; 
the editors by and large thought 


so. 

Well, he did. He proposed a 
cooling off period on the part of 
labor and a fact finding commis- 
sion to study industry’s ability to 
pay. Labor screamed that he had 


not consulted them, he had gone 


off half-cocked; management 
screamed. they hadn’t been con- 
sulted. We, ourselves, were an- 
noyed. But Truman seems tre=- 
mendously pleased with himself 
that both sides are indignant. If 
they insist upon his intervening: 
just what.do they expect. We get 
the impression that he is consid- 
erably tickled over :the reception 
his plan got and that he believes 
it. may tend to stop the nonsense 
of people running to the govern~- 
ment with their problems. Frank- 
ly, he baffles us, but we can truth- 
fully report that the terrible trou- 
bles of mankind as dished up by. 
the press day after day, are not 
worrying him. 
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Storm Gauses Decline in Steel Production— _ 
Strike Threat Spurs Pressure for Delivery Oversubscribed 


If some way out of the steel price impasse is not found before | 


‘Farm Loan Bonds 


Charles R. Dunn, Fiscal Agent, 


Jan. 14, the date set by the United Steel Workers Union for a strike, | announced on Dec. 17 that books 
the steel labor situation will develop into a serious, bitter and lengthy 
controversy, says “The Iron Age” in its issue of today (Dec. 20), 
which adds: The OPA is definitely on the spot because of its refusal 


to adjust steel prices this year. 





Chester Bowles’ refusal to in-® 3 


crease steel] prices generally until 


| shutdown early this week of many 
. fourth quarter earnings are an-|openhearth plants and blast fur- 


alyzed has caused extreme pres-|naces in that district. 


sure to be brought to bear on him 
and his organization because final 
returns on steel company fourth 
would not or- 
dinarily be completed until about 


_ Jan. 20, six days after the date 


set for the steel strike. 


Because of this pressure some 
way is expected to be found to 
expedite completion of fourth 
quarter steel earnings reports 
even if some reliable estimates 
may have to be used for the final 
month of this year. Steel pro- 
ducers have absolutely refused to 
carry on negotiations with the 
union until prices are adjusted, 
which has thrown the ball to the 


‘OPA. 


While some sources believe that 
with pressure on Mr. Murray to 
postpone his strike date until after 
OPA acts on steel prices, and with 
a chance that such action might 
even be taken before Jan. 14, 
there is no indication that the 
strike will not be called in any 
event. Mr. Murray has set the 
strike date for the purpose of 
forcing a wage adjustment equiv- 
alent to 30% or some other fig- 
ure resulting from negotiations. 
Neither he nor his union have ex- 
pressed any interest in the steel 
price situation. 


If the OPA should in January 
grant price advances, such ad- 
justments will be to cover accu- 
mulated material and labor costs 
and will not be related to any 
present wage demands. When and 
if the latter are eventually grant- 
ed the industry is expected to ask 
for a further price increase to 
compensate for any wage ad- 
vances. It may be that the in- 
dustry will attempt to obtain a 
guaranteed commitment from the 
OPA to the effect that wage in- 
creases will be followed by com- 
pensatory price adjustments. 


The more optimistic steel offi- 
cials believe that with a speeding 
up of steel price data, coupled 
with the spot in which the Ad- 
ministration finds itself over the 
entire labor situation, there may 
be better reason to look for a 
speedy settlement early next year 
on the steel price-labor argument. 
Others, however, point to the 
dilly-dallying of the OPA on price 
matters in the past and have their 
fingers crossed. 

Export demands which the in- 
dustry feared would be allocated 
to the extent of 4,000,000 tons 
have been screened down to 850,- 
000 tons over the next six months. 
This tonnage, it is understood, is 
over and above regular steel ex- 
ports, and is said to be slated to 
go to some countries which are 
not normally continuous buyers of 
American steel products. 

An analysis of the initial plan 
indicates that the products to be 
allocated among the steel com- 


‘panies for export represent the 


same ones which are in such tight 
supply for American steel users. 
The tonnage tentatively includes 
187,500- tons of steel bars, 224,500 
tons of -sheets, 133,500 tons of 
structural steel, 211,000 tons of 
tinplate and 87,500 tons of wire 


and wire products. Included 
among the countries to receive 
this material are: Continental 


France, China, Ukraine Russia, 
Denmark, Italy and Australia. 
Steel ingot output this week is 
down two points to 81% of rated 
capacity, although initial sched- 
ules had indicated a. rate un- 


changed from last week. The. 


severe snow storm in the Buffalo 
area almost entirely accounts for 


the two point drop, because of a 





The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Dec. 17 had an- 
nounced that telegraphic reports 
which it had received indicated 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies having 94% of the steel 
capacity of the 11dustry would be 
83.0% of capacity for the week 
beginning Dec. 17, compared with 
82.9% one week ago, 82.4% one 
month ago and 96.3% one year 
ago. This represents an increase 
of 0.1 point or 0.1% from the pre- 
ceding week. The operating rate 
for the week beginning Dec. 17 is 
equivalent to 1,520,300 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,518,400 tons one week 
ago, 1,509,300 tons one month ago, 
and 1,732.400 tons one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on Dec. 17 stated in part as 
follows: 

“Resumption of government al- 


locations, at least on a partial 
basis, last week was_ reported 
under consideration. Confirma- 


tion was lacking, but it was said 
the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has under consideration 
allocation of 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
tons of steel for export to Europe. 


“Further, according to gossip, 
supply pinches in the domestic 
market in such products as pig 
iron, semifinished steel, bars, 
bands, electrical sheets, galvan- 
ized sheets and certain sizes of 
light structurals, have resulted in 
consideration of at least limited 
allocetion by the government of 
these products. As talked in the 
trade, such allocations, if decided 
upon, weuld possibly be by the 
steel companies themselves, under 
direction of the American Iron 
& €teel Institute, acting as agent 
for the government as government 
personnel has been trimmed to 
the point it would be impractical 
for the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration’s Steel Division to 
handle allocation procedure to 
any appreciable extent. 


“With the steel strike date set | 
for less than a month ahead con- |} 


sumers of steel and pig iron are 
pressing still more actively for 
deliveries in an effort to build 
up inventories before the stop- 
page. Orders placed now have no 
chance of being filled by Jan. 14, 
date for the walkout, and pressure 
is for tonnage already on order, 
in rnany cases overdue. 

“Particularly in sheets and in 
somewhat less degree in bars and 
some other products sellers gen- 
eraiiy are behind about a month 
on commitments, with mainte- 
nauce of production increasingly 
difficult because of slowdowns, 
absenteeism and similar disturb- 
ances. Should the strike threat 
appear increasingly serious it is 
likely that mills, a week or 10 
days before the strike date, will 
start holding back shipments of 
scrap, coke and other raw mate- 
rials to avoid cars being. tied up 
at plants under heavy demurrage. 
Railroads also may declare em- 
bargoes to prevent cars becoming 
strikebound. 

“Scrap and pig iron scarcities 
persist, though current needs are 
being met by careful distribution. 
However no inventories can be 
accumulated for winter and unless 
the steel strike eventuates and 
decreases consumption the winter 
promises to be a hard period for 
mills and foundries. Scrap users 
are. paying the limit in spring- 
boards and higher freight to ob- 
tain scrap from remote areas and 
preinium:. scrap. continues to be 
bought to replace cheaper grades 
in open hearths. Pig iron is being 


have been closed on the $214,000,- 
000 Federal Land Banks Consoli- 
dated Federal Farm Loan Bonds 
due Jan. 1, 1953 offered on that 
day, and that the issue has been 
heavily oversubscribed. 

The public offering of the bonds 
was made by the twelve Federal 
land banks through Mr. R. Dunn, 
their Fiscal Agent: the bond will 
be dated Jan. 2, 1946, due Jan. 1, 
1953, and callable Jan. 1, 1951. 
The bonds bear interest at 1%% 
per annum payable semi-annually, 
and were offered at 1003,% and 
accrued interest. They are being 
distributed on a Nation-wide 
basis through a large selling group 
of recognized dealers in secur- 
ities. 

Net proceeds from the sale, to- 
gether with cash on hand, will be 
used to retire approximately 
$170,800,000 of 3% consolidated 
Federal*Farm Loan bonds of Jan. 
1, 1946-56; to retire approximately 
$35,900,000 of the capital invest- 
| ment of the United States in the 
| Federal Land Banks and $15,000,- 
|000 of commercial bank borrow- 
|ings; and to purchase approxi- 
|mately $5,700,000 of mortgages 
land real estate sales contracts 


‘from the Federal Farm Mortgage 


| Corporation. 
| The consolidated bonds offered 
are not Government obligations 
and are not guaranteed by the 
| Government, but are the joint and 
several obligations of the twelve 
Federal Land Banks. The banks 
‘are Federally chartered institu- 
| tions and operate under the super- 
| vision of the Farm Credit Admin- 
|istration, which is under the gen- 
eral direction and supervision of 
| the Secretary of Agriculture. 








Pan American Union 
Copyright Conference 


An inter-American conference 
of copyright experts, charged with 
drafting a permanent agreement 
to give all intellectual works uni- 
form protection throughout this 
hemisphere, will meet in Wash- 
ington beginning June 1, 1946, the 
Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union has decided. The 
board, at its regular monthly ses- 
sion on Dec. 5, adopted the report 
of a committee appointed to study 
this subject. The Committee rec- 
ommended that a conference of 
| special delegates from all the 
| American republics be called, to 
|'exchange views on the present 

copyright system and draw up a 
| treaty for ratification by their re- 
| spective governments. The advices 








| 
| 
| 


| from the Pan-American Union 
| also says: 
| “Legal protection of authors 


and composers in America is pro- 
vided at present by several multi- 
lateral and numerous bilateral 
agreements, as Wéll as certain re- 
ciprocal arrangements. The basic 
instrument: is the Buenos Aires 
Convention of 1910, but since only 
14 countries ratified this agree- 
ment, it does not afford over-all 
protection. 


“More important still, there are 
no inter-American treaties cover- 
ing work produced in the newer 
fields of radio and television. It 
will be the purpose of the confer- 
ence to provide protection for 
such scripts, as well as to harmon- 
ize the principles embodied in ex- 
isting agreements which relate to 
published works.” 


——. 








rationed by producers since gov- 
ernment allocation was abandoned. 

“Lake Superior irorm ore ship- 
ments lapped over in December, 
71,035 tons being loaded after the 
usual Dec. 1 deadline. This brought 
the season’s movement to 75,714,- 
750 gross tons, compared with 81,- 
170,538 tons for the 1944 season. 
This was the lowest season total 
since 1940, when 63,712,982 tons 
were moved.” 








Observations 


(Continued from first page) 
haps compiled by disinterested 
outsiders of recognized ability and 
standing. 

% us a 

Another phase of corporate pro- 
cedure is highlighted by the 
Treasury’s current listing of the 
nation’s recipients of above-$75,- 
000 remuneration. In addition to 
revealing the invaluable informa- 
tion that one Frances Gunn is 
none other than the charming 
Judy Garland, the publication of 
salaries again brings to the fore 
the: broad questions involved in 
fixing corporate compensation. 
They must be viewed basically in 
the setting of our corporate sys- 
tem, particularly with respect to 
the almost complete divorce of 
management from ownership. Ar- 
rival at formulae for determining 
salaries has remained most diffi- 
cult for all concerned—even for 
our public regulatory bodies. *Al- 
though the SEC has assumed fi- 
nancial regulation of practically 
every kind, nevertheless on the 
question of executive compensa- 
tion it has been forced to leave 
the investing stockholder’s protec- 
tion to the process of publicizing 
the amounts of compensation. As 
far as national regulation is con- 
cerned, the wages of “‘sin” is pub- 
licity. 

The continuing fundamental 
difficulty in the way of “pricing” 
an executive lies in finding a 
market rate, a scientific gauge, or 
a statistical yardstick. Even to a 
greater extent than in other fields, 
statistical eviderice can here be 
made to fit prejudiced conclu- 
sions. The use of comparative fig- 
ures entails the danger that ex- 
ecutive titles may be misleading. 
Even when applied to the aggre- 
gate amount paid to all the high 
executives of a company, judg- 
ment about proper total compen- 
sation is difficult; for there is a 
wide variety of both internal and 
external factors bearing on man- 
agement performance and on the 
service actually rendered to the 
stockholders (including its share 
of responsibility for both good and 
bad earnings). And comparisons 
among different industries are 
highly dangerous; for example, a 
sales executive in an office equip- 
ment company surely performs a 
more expert and valuable task in 
selling and servicing his custom- 
ers than does one in a food com- 
pany which spends millions in ad- 
vertising. 


The practice of company state- | 


ments showing officer’ salaries 
efter, as well as before, taxes, now 
is brought to the fore; and its jus- 
tification is seemingly enhanced 
by the current insistence of labor 
in speaking of its pay on a “‘take- 
home” basis. 
= * * 


This year’s phenomenally large 
Christmas business sharply accen- 
tuates the impotence of Govern- 
ment Bond sales as a brake on in- 
flation. Retail trade this year will 
reach about $74 billion, compared 
with $69 billion last year, and 
with the 1929 record peacetime 
total of $48 billion. During the last 
four years consumers have saved 
over $100 billion; and after their 
net purchases of $30 billion of E- 
Bonds, they have accumulated $70 
billion in currency and bank de- 
posits. Consumer holdings of 
spendable funds, according to De- 
partment of Commerce estimates, 
have almost doubled since the day 
of our entry into the war. 


The distribution of Government 
Bonds to individual buyers has 
barely made a dent in this enor- 
mous pool of inflationary buying 
power. Sales of all the issues to 
individuals through Dec. 19 have 
aggregated but $6 billion against 
the previous Drive’s total of $8.6 
billion. Sales of the Series E issue 
(with 8 Drive days remaining) 
aggregate barely one-third of the 
Seventh Loan total. 





Likewise, although total sales to 
the various categories of “corpo- 








‘Drug, Chemical Men 


Elect Officers 


The Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Section of the New York 
Board of Trade, composed of over 
600 of the leading firms in these 
industries, on Dec. 13 elected offi- 
cers to serve during the next fis- 
cal year. The results of this elec- 
tion which took place at the or- 
ganization meeting of the new 
Executive Committee, held at the 
Drug and Chemical Club, this city, 
follow: Chairman, Harold M. Alt- 
shul, President, Ketchum & Co., 
Inc.; Vice-Chairman, Dr. Carle M. 
Bigelow, Director of Pharma- 
ceutical Department, Calco Chem- 
ical Division of the American Cy- 
anamid Co.; Treasurer, Robert B. 
Magnus, Vice-President, Magnus, 
Mabee & Reynard, Inc. (re-elect- 
ed); Acting Secretary, Helen L. 
Booth, New York Board of Trade, 
Inc. (re-elected). Carl M. Ander- 
son, Assistant to the President, 
Merck & Co., Inc. was re-appoint- 
ed Counsel. 

The retiring Chairman, Guy L. 
Marsters, Vice-President of the 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., was pre- 
sented with a white Catalin gavel 
in recognition of his services dur- 
ing the past year. Mr. Marsters 
automatically becomes a member 
of the Section’s Advisory Council 
which consists of the ex-chairmen 
for the past five years. 





rc 
Offering of Treasury Ctfs. 

On Dec. 16, Secretary of the 
Treasury Vinson announced the 
offering, through the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, of %% Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness of se- 
ries A-1947, open on an exchange 
basis, par for par, to holders of 
Treasury notes of series C-1946, 
maturing Jan. 1, 1946. Cash sub- 
scriptions will not be received. 
There are now outstanding $3,- 
415,221,000 of the series C-1946 
notes. 

The certificates now offered will 
be dated Jan. 1, 1946, and will 
bear interest from that date at the 
rate of % of 1% per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually on July 1, 1946 
and Jan. 1, 1947. They will ma- 
ture Jan. 1, 1947. They will be 
issued in bearer form only, in de- 
nominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,- 
000, $100,000 and $1,000,000. The 
Treasury’s announcement adds: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Public Debt Act of 1941, inter- 
est upon the certificates now of- 
fered shall not have any exemp- 
tioa, as such, under Federal Tax 
Acts now or hereafter enacted. 

“Subscriptions will be received 
at the Federal Reserve Banks and 
branches, and at the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, and should 
be accompanied by a like face 
amount of the maturing notes. 
Subject to the usual reservations, 
all subscriptions will be allotted 
in full. 

“The subscription books will 
close at the close of business Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 19, except for the 
receipt of subscriptions from hold- 
ers of $100,000 or less of the ma- 
turing notes. The subscription books 
will close for the receipt of sub- 
scriptions of the latter class at the 
close of business Saturday, Dec. 22. 

“Subscriptions addressed to a 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch 
or to the Treasury Department, 
and placed in the mail before mid- 
night of the respective closing 
days, will be considered as having 
been entered before the close of 
the subscription books.” 





rate” (that is, non-individual) 
buyer has been satisfactory, the 
insurance companies and savings 
banks, which may be regarded as 
buying agents for individual sav- 
ers, purchased less than in the 
previous Drive. 

Thus we are forced to the con- 
clusion that with the Treasury’s 
future distribution of Series E, F 
and G Bonds remaining “on tap,” 
it must develop some entirely new 
medium for absorbing the poten- 
tially explosive over-supply of in- 





flationary funds, which its poli- 
cies have created. 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yieid Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
117.20 
117.00 
.117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
117.00 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.61 
116.61 
116.22 
116.22 
116.22 
116.22 


116.02 
115.82 
116.02 
116.02 
116.02 
115.82 
116.02 
115.43 
115.24 
114.85 
114.66 
113.89 


117.20 
113.50 


Uv. 8. 
Govt. 
Ronds 
124.25 
124.23 
124.17 
124.17 
124.11 
124.06 
124.01 
124.06 
124.06 
124,06 
124.04 
124.01 
123.98 
123.92 
123.83 
123.81 
123.70 
123.44 
123.28 
123.05 


122.92 


Corporate by Ratings*® 

Aaa As A Baa 
120.84 119.41 117.00 111.44 
120.84 119.41 117.00 111.25 
120.84 119.41 117.00 111.25 
120.84 119.41 117.20 111.25 
120.84 119.41 117.20 111.25 
120.84 119.41 117.00 111.25 
120.63 119.41 117.00 111.07 
120.63 119.41 117.00 111.07 
120.63. 119.41 117.00 110.88 
120.63 119.41 117.00 110.88 
120.63 119.41 116.80 110.88 
120.84 119.41 117.00 110.88 
120.63 119.41 117.00 110.70 
120.84 119.41 117.00 110.88 
120.63 119.41 117.00 110.70 


120.63 119.41 117.00 110.70 
120.84 119.41 117.00 110.70 
120.84 119.41 116.80 110.52 
120.63 119.41 116.61 110,34 
120.63 119.41 116.41 110.15 


120.63 119.20 116.22 109.60 
120.63 119.20 116.22 109.42 
120.84 119.00 116.22 109.42 
120.84 119.00 116.22 109.24 


120.84 118.80 115.82 108.88 
120.43 118.80° 116.02 108.88 
120.84 118.80 116.02 108.70 
120.63 119.20 116.22 108.52 


120.84 119.00 116.22 108.52 
120.84 119.20 115.82 108.16 
121.04 119.20 116.02 108.16 
120.63 118.80 115.43 107.44 
120.84 118.40 115.04 107.09 
121.04 118.40 114.85 106.04 
120.02 118.60 114.46 106.04 
119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 


121.04 119.61 117.20 111.44 
118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 


Corporate by Groups* 
R.R. P.U. Indus. 
120.43 
120.28 
120.22 
100.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.02 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.02 
120.0z 
119.82 
119.82 
120.02 
120.02 


119.82 
119.61 
119.61 
119.61 
119.41 
119.00 
119.41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
118.60 


120.43 
118.20 


117.20 
117.00 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.00 
117.20 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 


117.00 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 


116.41 
116.41 
116.22 
116.22 


116.02 
116.02 
116.22 
116.02 


116.02 
115.63 
115.43 
114.85 
114.27 
114.27 
114.08 
113.389 
117.20 
113.70 


113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.89 
113.70 
113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.31 
113.50 
113.31 


113.31 
113.50 
113.31 
113.12 
113.12 


112.93 
112.75 
112.56 
112.37 


112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.37 


112.56 
112.93 
112.93 
112.19 
112.19 
111.25 
110.52 
109.24 


113.89 
108.52 


High 1945 
Low 1945____ 


1 Year Ago 
Dec. 18, 1944_ 

2 Years Ago 
Dec. 18, 1943 


124.25 
120.55 


120.30 113.50 119.00 118.00 113.50 104.48 108.70 113.89 118.20 


119.55 110.52 118.20 115.82 110.70 98.88 103.13 . 113.12 115.82 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Avge. 
Corpe- 
rate* 

2.79 

2.80 


2.80 
2.80 


1945— 
Dally 
Averages 


Dec, 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Baa 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 
2.61 


Corporate by Groups* 

R.R P.U. Indus. 
2.63 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.65 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.64 


2.64 
2.64 
2.64 
2.65 
2.65 


2.66 
2.66 
2.65 
2.65 


2.66 
2.67 
2.67 
2.67 


2.68 
2.70 
2.68 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.68 
2.72 


2.74 


2.79 
2.80 
2.79 
2.79 
2.79 
2.80 
2.79 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 


2.80 
2.81 
2.81 
2.81 
2.81 


2.83 
2.83 
2.84 
2.84 


2.85 
2.85 
2.84 
2.85 


2.85 
2.87 
2.88 
2.91 
2.94 
2.94 
2.95 
2.96 


2.97 
2.79 
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1.46 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.47 
1.438 
1.49 
1.49 
1,50 
1.52 
1.53 
1.55 


NNNNNY YPN VNNNNNNNNNN! 
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2.86 
2.85 
2.88 
2.90 
2.91 
2.93 
2.97 
2.99 


2.79 


High 1945 
Low 1945 


1 Year Ago 
Dec. 18, 1944 

2 Years Ago 
Dec. 18, 1943. 1.86 3.14 2.74 2.86 sae 3.82 3.56 3.00 2.86 


*These prices are computed from average yielas on the basis of one ‘“‘typical’’ b 
‘ ond 
vet gg coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
ste or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
ee in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE— The list used in compiling the average y i i 
‘ a . ; ; 
assue of the ‘Chronicle’ on page 2508. . Sau zy aleve ca Nae Se aaah a 


National Fertilizer Association Gommodily 
Price Index Advances to Previous High Point 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index iled 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Boe Ti ndvaneen 
to 142.0 for the week ended Dec. 15, 1945, from 141.8 in the preceding 
week. The general index is now back to its previous high point 
which it heid for three consecutive weeks in November. A month 
oer ene codex stood at the high point of 142.0, and a year ago at 139.5, 
pay on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s report 

There were more price fluctuations than usual during the 
week resulting in three of the composite yzroups in ee betta 
vancing and two declining. The foods index advanced fractionally 
-principelly due to higher quotations for potatoes. The farm prod- 
ucts group showed a pronounced increase during the week and rose 
to within a small fraction of its previous high point. The cotton in- 
aex continued to climb. The grains subgroup advanced only frac- 
tionally with rye prices silghtly higher. The livestock subgroup re- 
turned to its previous high level which it had reached Nov. 24. Hog 
prices are kack to their ceiling level, good cattie and poultry prices 
-are higher, but quotations are lower for eggs, choice cattle and lambs. 


THA Uncwe OOO CKKHK CODD BHDNDDS G2 0 & $B SS & & 


NN RNNNYNVNNN YNYNN NNNN NYONNN NYY YN NNNNNNNNN! 


NN NNNNNNNN NNNN NHONN YNNNN NNiewNWNNNNN! 
Od 9 AT ID DVI UAABD]A AAAON ao 


IS CODDOMDHDD DH; we oO Dh mm me 
SH ANH OMIA AAS CEEE BHM aa OROURES 


by MKHOSCOCOO OOSDO 25 o% 


NO WW WWW WWW WWE uw 
On POURS ew ROO OD 


2.98 2.98 3.48 3.24 2.96 2.74 








The miscellaneous commodities group showed a moderate advance | 


because of higher prices for newsprint rolls. The textiles index has 
advanced: almost continuously since Aug. 25 until the latest week 
when it declined somewhat, a result of lower prices for wool. The 
fuels index declined because of a decline in gasoline prices. All other 
groups of the composite index remained unchanged. 

During the week 9 price series in the index advanced and 5 
declined; in the preceding week 6 advanced and 4 declined; in the 
second preceding week 5 advanced and 8 declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 4 
Year 
Ago 
Dec. 16, 
1944 


144.4 
145.3 
163.1 
163.4 
204.4 
159.0 
158.3 
130.4 
133.2 
155.2 
105.8 
154.0 
125.1 
118.3 
119.9 
104.7 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 
Dec. 15, Dec.8, Nov. 17, 

1945 1945 1945 


144.8 144.6 145.2 
146.6 146.6 146.6 
163.1 163.1 163.1 
173.2 172.8 173.1 
233.0 231.8 228.3 
167.1 167.0 167.2 
166.9 165.5 166.6 
129.0 129.5 129.9 
133.5 132.8 132.8 
159. 161.7 160.8 
110. 110.2 109.8 
154. 154.7 154.7 
127. 127.5 126.2 
118. 118.2 118.2 
119.9 119.9 119.9 
105.0 105.0 105.0 


141.8 
Dec. 8, 


% 
gach Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


25.3 


23.0 


me 
og g MAIO O03 
ed ee er) 


Building Materials 
Chemicals and Drugs 
Fertilizer Materials 
Fertilizers 


to WM 22 b> 


100.0 All groups combined 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: 
16, 1944, 108.7. 


Electric Output for Week Ended Dec. 15, 1945 
9.0% Below That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Dec. 15, 
1945, was approximately 4,154,061,000 kwn., which compares with 
4,563,079,000 kwh. in the correspending week a year ago, and 4,096,- 
£54,000 kwh. in the week ended Dec. 8, 1945. The outout for the 
week ended Dec. 15, 1945 was 9.0% below that of the same week 
in: 1944, 


142.0 
1945, 


139.5 
110.5, and 


142.0 


Dec. 15, 1945, 110.6; 
Dec 








PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 
Week Ended 


c.8 





Nov. 24 
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Major Geographical Divisions— Dec. 15 D 
New England oH 

Middle Atlantic >. 

Central Industrial 11. 

West Central 3 

1. 
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Yotal United States 9.7 10.6 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours; 

% Change 

over 1944 
+ 0.7 


Ci CWW-) -) 


~ 
© 
a 


1929 
1,729,667 
1,733,11C€ 
1,750,05€ 
1,761,594 
1,674,588 
1,806,25¢ 
1,792,131 
1,777,854 
1,819,276 
1,806,403 
1,798,633 
1,824,160 
1,815,749 


1,798,164 
1,793,584 
1,818,169 
1,718,002 
1,806.225 
1,840,863 
1,860,021 
1,637,683 
1,542,000 


1932 

1,415,122 
1,431,910 
1,436,440 
1,464,700 
1,423,977 
1,47€,442 
1,490,863 
1,499,459 
1,505,216 
1,507,503 
1,528,145 
1,533,028 
1,525,410 
1,520,730 
1,531,584 

1,475,268 
1,510,337 
1,518,922 
1,563,384 
1,554,473 
1,414,710 
1,619,265 


1943 
4,240,638 
4,287,827 
4,264,824 
4,322,195 


4,350,511 


Week Encded— 
Aug. 4 
Acs. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
sept. 
3ept. 
3ept. 
3ept. 
sept. 
Oct. 
Qct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


1945 
4,432,304 
4,395,337 
3,939,195 
4,116,049 
4,137,313 
3,909,408 
4,106,187 
4,018,913 
4,038,542 
4,028,286 
3,934,394 
3,914,738 
3,937,420 
3,899,293 
3,948,024 
3,984,608 
3,841,350 
4,042,915 
4,096,954 
4,154,061 


1944 
4,399,433 
4.415,368 
4,451,076 
4,418,298 
4,414,735 
4,227,900 
4,394,839 
4,377,339 
4,365,907 
4,375,079 
4,354,575 
4,345,352 
4,358,293 
4,354,939 
4,396,595 
4,450,047 
4,368,519 
4,524,257 
4,538,012 
4,563,079 
4,616,975 
4,225,814 


| 
° 
wa 


4,341,754 
4,382,268 
4,415,405 
4.452,592 
4,413,863 
4.482,665 
4,513,299 
4,403,342 
4.560.158 
4,566,905 
4,612,994 
4,295,010 
4,337,287 
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- Big Three Meeting Dec. 15 


A conference of the Foreign Ministers of the Big Three among 
the United Nations—Britain, Russia and the United States—is sched- 
uled to take place at Moscow on Dec. 15, according to a State 
Department announcement on Dec. 7. The meeting, which is the 
first since the one in London last September which broke up unsatis- 
factorily and amid strained relations, is expected to provide oppor- 
tunity for dealing with the mat-® 
ter of atomic energy and its con- 
trol as well as other issues of 
mutual interest, and is looked 
upon as a likely indication by the 
major powers of their intention 
to work together for world peace. 
Some diplomats in this country 
to attend sessions of the United 
Nations preparatory commission, 
are stated by the Associated Press 
in its Washington advices of Dec. 
8 to have interpreted the forth- 
coming meeting as a prelude to a 
joint British - American - Russian 
pledge to place the control of the 
atomic bomb in the hands of the 
United Nations, when that organ- 
ization is prepared to accept such 
a high responsibility. The Asso- 
ciated Press added: 

It was also pointed out that un- 
less the three foreign ministers 
were confident of reaching basic 
agreements on the atomic bomb, | 








preparatory commission meet- 
ings, a survey revealed, believe 
there is a growing tendency 
among all nations to favor placing 
the control of the atomic bomb in 
the hands of the United Nations 
Organization. Representatives of 
the smaller nations, particularly 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Yugo- 
slavia and several Latin American 
countries, feel that this step is 
necessary if the new peace agency 
is to succeed. 

Some diplomats said a three- 
power discussion of the atomic 
bomb was a natural step, follow- 
ing the Washington conference 
between Britain, Canada and the 
United States, and preceding what 
will probably be a general discus- 
sion of atomic energy by all the 
United Nations at the United Na- 
tions» general assembly next 
month. . 


| Tuesday, Dec. 11, 1945__--. 











and other issues to be discussed, 
they would not have called the 
conference at this time. 


Most of the delegates to the 


ti oA Ce Rg : yi 4 





“Although the subject of atomic 


‘energy is expected to dominate 
the conference, the foreign min- 
isters also will discuss a number 





Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 


264.7 
264.8 
264.7 
264.8 
264.9 
264.7 
264.7 
264.5 
263.8 
253.1 
254.4 
245.7 
264.9 
252.1 


Wednesday, Dec. 12- 
Thursday, Dec. 13. 
Priday, Dec. 14_~- 
Saturday, Dec. 15. 
Monday, Dec. 17_. 
Tuesday, Dec. 18 


Two weeks ago, Dec. 4 
Month ago, Nov. 17__-- 
Year ago, Dec, 18, 1944 


1944 High, Dec. 31 
Low, Nov. 1. 


1945 High, Dec. 15 
Low, Jan. 24... _~ 


Gas Revenues Up 0.9% 
In 3rd Quar. Over 1944 


Revenues of the gas utility in- 
dustry totaled approximately 
$218,700,000 in the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1945, a gain of about 
0.9% over $216,800,000 in the com- 
oarable quarter of 1944, the Amer- 
ican Gas Association reported on 
Dec. 18. Revenues from residen- 
tial sales were $129,300,000, an in- 
crease of 4.9% over a year ago. 
Industrial sales revenues, how- 
ever, decreased 8.0% to total $64,- 
300,000 for: the quarter. 

Manufactured and mixed sales 
for the quarter totaled $97,500,000 
for the quarter, an increase of 
3.2% over sales in the comparable 
quarter in 1944. Total sales in 
MCF gained 0.9% over last year 
to total 96,900,000 MCF. Reve- 
nues from sales of natural gas in 
the third quarter totaled $121,- 
200,000, declining about 0.9% un- 
der the like quarter in 1944. Sales 
in MCF of natural gas were down 
4.8% to a total of approximately 
437,400,000 MCF. 

The gas utility industry was 
serving more than 19,900,000 cus- 
tomers at the end of the third 
quarter, an increase of 1.6% over 
the 1944 quarter. Residential cus- 
tomers iotaled 18,800,000, an in- 
crease of 1.4%; commercial cus- 
tomers aggregated 1,033,000, an 
increase of 4.7%, and industrial 
customers totaled 85,500, an in- 
crease of 3.5% over the compar- 
able period in 1944. 

For the 12 months ended Sept. 
30, 1945, total revenues of the gas 
ntilitv industry amounted to $1,- 
146,200,000, an increase of 3.3% 
over the like period in 1944. Resi- 
dential revenues for the period 
amounted to $720,300,000, an in- 
crease of 4.3%; commercial reve- 
nues totaled $130,760,000, an in- 
crease of 7.4%, and _ industrial 
revenues for the 12 months were 
$288,202.000, a gain of 0.6% overa 
year earlier. 


Redeem Bonds of Cub 


Revublic of Cuba, through 
Reinaldo Fernandez Rebull, Con- 
sul General of Cuba in New York 
City, is notifying holders of its 
External Loan 30-Year Sinking 
Fund 512% Goid Bonds issued 
under loan contract dated Jan. 26, 
1923, that $1,283,300 principa: 
arount of the bonds have been 
drawn by lot for redemption on 
Jan. 15, 1946, out of moncys in 
the sinking fund. at 100% of their 
par value and accrued interest to 
the redemption date. The bonds 
drawn for redemption will be paid 
a the office of the fiscal agents, 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, 
on or after Jan. 15, 1946, after 
which date interest on the drawn 
bonds will cease. On Dec. 11, 
1945, $508,300 principal amount of 
these bonds previously drawn for 
redemption had not been pre- 
sented for payment. 





of matters of current concern to 
the three big Powers. 

Secretary of State Byrnes is 
said to have been prompted in 
his move for the Dec. 15 meeting. 
by a desire to revive a united 
effort for the’ establishment of 
world peace. The meeting is in- 
dicative at least of improved re- 
lations among the Big Three. 
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0.3% during the week to 106.5% of the 1926 average, 0.4% above four 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Dec. 12 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Nov. 24, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Nov. 24 (in round- 
lot transactions) tolaled 2,854,786 shares, which amount was 15.99% 
of the total transactions or the Exchange of 8,926,150 shares. This 
compares with member treding during the week ended Nov. 17 of 
3,058,883 shares, or 14.18% of the total trading of 10,786,980 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Nov. 24 amounted to 1,106,155 shares or 12.38% of the idtal 
volume on that Exchange of 4,468,650 shares. During the week ended 
Nov. 17 trading for the account of Curb members of 1,565,946 sharés 
was 12.14% of the total trading of 6,449,760 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 















































WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 24, 1945 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week +% 
Short sales. ------- piles wits ebintente 2i 7,890 
tOther sales_.------- 8,708,260 
Total sales_ = 8,926,150 
®. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— ; 
Sotal purchases...._..___.......... ......-.- - 821,180 
BEES Binds ccmntoeesamnccennwee ae 116,760 
SOT GRINS. nce mews cewencwoccccwoouwecs 540,510 
Total seles..._......-.-- 757,270 6.90 
\ 8. Other transactions initiated on the floor— seitets 
‘ _ ene —_ 226.540 
SN RRS PES Ea a wid 15,200 
tOther sales___- . 166,150 
Total sales LS 181.sdU 2.23 
&. Other transactions initiated off the floor— ; 
po SGT EES ie Se Sn 333,102 
{ i a msenition 50,670 
i tOther sales 474.674 
Total sales_____. ish 529,544 4.81 
{ i iicinccinninwun cumneeuinigiibniretin 1,390,822 
RCTS EES SPS ee ae oer 182.630 
| ese aeasiie 1,281,334 
Total sales__ 1,463,964 15.99 





Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Steck 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 

















WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 24, 15945 
A. Total Rourd-Lot Sales: Tota! for Week 7% 
I Bac scireiciiaddh auikheencheanananeene esthaniineeeedheoen someon ie 45,205 
?QOther sales_. 4,423,445 
Total sales... San ee Sree ee — 4,468,650 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions ef specialists in stecks in which 
they are registerea— 
EE ee —_ 324,205 
ti trciaiee cpetitinien etre <tenae @ ebusthinint deena 22,100 
Sith cet netiiemncopncdacnesee 259.050 
I I ek nw iaipabiebianande 281,150 tes 
3. Other transactions initiated on the floor— eran 
4 I is cere acweere eray. at aemeestdh usaincinnsincomme 30,525 
: il TE ERE AEE 9,690 
| Rai RESIS a SPE a 57,200 
' A a Ane eae Sep 65,800 3.39 
| 8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
PEER PUPOMAIEB . « 5 ce cc ew sen sc cn-e sil 69,190 
| Short sales_-_..--------~--~------------ 8.450 
EIST eh eR Bee ae . 289.035 
I OB ics Gates Kennet ee aeaue 297,485 4.10 
4. Total— a Z 
I NR i citi m en acrenensseeeeunn 463,720 
0 See 37.150 
I i oi. ene Siiineb ies one eee- 605,285 
I I . b.cccmcdnmnsintummoomsawen 642,435 12.38 
©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
EE at 0 
gS ree 116,116 
Total purchases_ dete 116,116 
Total sales______ iain s mnesee 139,764 





*The term ‘‘members’’ includes al] regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners. including special partners. 


¢+In caiculating these percentages the total of mrembers’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.” 
§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt" are included with “other sa:es.” 


Wholesale Prices Dropped 0.3% in Week 
Ended Dec. 8, 1945 Labor Department Reports 


“Primary market prices declined from their recent peaks during 
the week ended December 8, 1945 because of lower prices for agri- 
cultural commodities” it was stated on Dec. 13 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor which went on to say 
that “marking the first decrease since mid-September, the index of 
commodity prices prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, dropped 





weeks ago and 2.2% higher than the corresponding week cf 1944.” 
From the Department advices we also quote: 


“Farm Products and Food—Average prices of farm products de- 
creased 1.3% during the week chiefly because of substantial declines 
for livestock and fresh fruits and vegetables. Hog quotations de- 
clined from ceiling for the first time in many months with the begin- 


ning of the winter run to market. Prices of steers and cows were 








| States totals $67,642,000 for the week ending Dec. 13, 1945, as reported 
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lower, reflecting buyers’ resistance and increased supplies. Lambs 


were lower because of the Dec. 1 subsidy increase. _ Prices of citrus - 


fruits declined sharply and there were decreases for onions because 
of poor quality. Sweetpotatoes and apples increased seasonally. Rye 
quotations continued to decrease from their high levels and oats were 
lower. Prices for domestic wools dropped sharply reflecting the in- 
auguration of a Department of Agriculture subsidy averaging about 
7 cents per pound to meet competition of lower price foreign wools, 
while cotton quotations increased with improved demand. Average 
prices of farm products were 0.6% higher than a month ago and 4.7% 
above early December, 1944. 


“Decreases for fresh fruits and vegetables were largely re- 
sponsible for the decline of 0.4% in the group index for foods. Prices 
for rye flour dropped sharply and oatmeal was lower, reflecting the 
lower grain prices. On the average, foods were 1.0% higher than early 
November and 2.6% above early December, 1944. 


“Other Commoditie:—There were few important price changes 
for other commodities Curing the week. Anthracite prices rose 0.4% 
because of upward adjustments of OPA ceilings to cover higher pro- 
duction costs not fully compensated for by earlier adjustments. Prices 
of farm machinery were tractionally higher, reflecting ceiling ad- 
justments, and there were increases in prices of turpentine and in 
mill realizations for Ponderosa and Idaho pine. The group index for 
all commodities other than farm preducts and foods rose 0.1% during 
the week to a level of 6.3% above a month ago and 1.5% above the 
corresponding week ef 1944.” 

The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
end revision as required by later and more complete reports. 


The following tables shuw (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for Nov. 10, 1945 and Dec. 9, 1944 and (2) percentage changes in 


subgroup indexes from Dec. 1 to Dec. 8, 1945. 











WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 8, 1945 
(1926 == 100) 

Percentage changes to 
Dec. 8, 1945 from— 
12-8 12-1 11-24 11-10 12-9 12-1 411-10 12-9 
Commodity Groups— 1945 1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
All commodities___....-.---.. 106.5 106.8 106.7 101.1 104.2 —0.3 +04 +2.2 
Paris PVOEUCtE..... ceed cnn ooe nee 130.3 132.0 132.1 129.5 1244 -—13 +06 +47 
Foods___-- siticaalias —— 108.1 108.5 108.7 107.0 105.4 —0.4@ +10 +2.6 
Hides and leather products___-_-- 119.4 119.4 119.1 119.1 116.7 0 +03 +2.3 
Ce | ES 100.6 100.6 100.5 100.5 98.9 0 +0.1 +1.7 
Fuel and lighting materials___--. 85.2 85.1 84.6 84.5 83.7 +0.1 +08 +1.8 
Metals and metal products__-_-_. 105.3 105.3 105.3 105.3 103.9 0 0 +1.3 
|} Building materials_______-_-~~-~~. 118.7 118.7 118.7 1186 116.4 0 +0.1 +2.0 
| Shemicals and allied products.__-_. 96.1 96.1 956 95.5 94.8 0 +06 +1.4 
AHousefurnishing goods____.__--~ 106.4 106.4 106.4 106.4 106.1 0 0 -0.3 
Miscellaneous commodities______ 94.6 94.6 94.6 94.6 93.9 0 0 +0.7 
Ng ee . 119.1 120.1 120.2 1186 1143 -—08 +04 +42 
Semimanufactured articles______ 96.8 96.8 96.8 96.8 - 94.7 0 0 +2.2 
Manufactured products___--__-_ 102.5 102.5 102.3 102.2 101.3 0 +0.3 +1.2 

All commodities other than farm 
the aint nt dici res wretesneebninints 101.3 101.2 101.1 101.0 99.8 +012 +03 +1.5 

4ll commodities other than farm 
products and foods 100.5 100.4 100.3 100.2 99.0 +090.1 +03 +1.5 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
DECEMBER 1, 1945, to DECEMBER 8, 1945 
Increases 

Anthracite 0.4 Agricultural Implements 0.1 
Lumber 02 Other Foods. ......-... 0.1 


Decreases 

3.3 Other Farm Products_--_ _. 

ot GRD ake Sie 
oy sci yy 


Livestock and Poultry____--- 
Pruits and Vegetabies._............. 
Cereal Products - 


o° 
no 





Civil Engineering Construction | 


U. S. Gold Production 
Increases Again 


Production of gold in the United 
States during October totaled 
101,472 ounces, against 76,699 
ounces in September and 81,792 
ounces in October last year, ac- 
cording to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics, it was noted in 
the “Wall Street Journal” of Dec. 
8, which further said: 


“For the first ten months of the 
current year production of gold in 
this country was placed at 749,964 
ounces, compared with 837,790 
ounces produced in the like period 
of 1944, 

“Gold production from South 
Africa in October totaled 1,058,000 
ounces, against 1,003,000 ounces in 
September. 

“Silver output available to the 
United States in October aggre- 
gated 7,002,000 ounces, against 4,- 
803,000 ounces in September and 
5,298,000 ounces in October last 
year. 

“Domestic sources accounted for 
2,780,000 ounces of the October 
output of silver this year, while 
foreign sources contributed 4,- 
222,000 ounces. In September do- 
mestic sources accounted for 2,- 
300,000 ounces and foreign 2,503,- 
000 ounces. In October a year ago 
the division was 2,889,000 ounces 
from domestic, and 2,409,000 
ounces foreign. 


“For the first nine months of 
the current year silver production 
totaled 55,653,000 ounces, against 
63,931,000 ounces for the like per- 
iod of 1944. Of the current year’s 
output domestic sources accounted 
for 24,647,000 ounces and foreign 
31,006,000 ounces. Silver output . 
for the like period of 1944 was 
31,921,000 ounces domestic and 
32,010,000 ounces foreign.” 





Air Mail to Guam, Hawaii 


Postmaster Albert Goldman re- 
'cently made known the receipt of 
| information from the Post Office 
Department at Washington that 
articles not exceeding one pound 
in weight addressed to Post Of- 
fices in Guam and the Hawaiian 
Islands may now be accepted for 





| airmail dispatch. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 





The Securities and Exchange 





Totals $67,642,060 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United | 


to “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 16% below the vol- 
ume for last week; is 113% greater than the volume for the cor- 
responding week last vear and is 7° above the previous four-week 
moving average. The report, issued on Dec. 13, added: 

Private constructionewhile dropping 12% below last week’s fig- 
ure continued to gain and this week's figure is 1,124% greater than 
the week last year. The volume of public construction this week is 
25% below last week and 31% below the week last year. State and 
municipal construction, while 53% below last week, is 446% greater 
than the 1944 week. Federal construction recorded a 133% increase 
over last week but was down 65% compared to last year. 


Commission made public on Dec. 
12 a summary for the week ended 
Dez. 1 of complete figures show- 
ing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 








The current week’s construction brings the 1945 total cumulative 
figure to $2,199,382,000 for the 50-week period, a 30% increase over 
the total for a like period of 1944. The cumulative total for private 
construction is 204% greater than last year. State and municipal 
50-week total for 1945 is 61% greater than the total for the same 
period of 1944. The cumulative total for public construction is down 
16% from last year due largely to the recorded Federal drop of 32%. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week, and the 1944 week are: 


Dec. 13, °45 Dec. 6, °45 Dec. 14, 44 

Total U. S. Construction_-_-___ $67,642,000 $80,341,000 $31,757,000 
Private Construction ~----__- 48.399,000 54,844,000 3,954,000 
Public Construction ~------__ 19.243,000 25,497,000 27,803,000 
State and Municipal_______ 10,053,000 21,554,000 1,841,000 
Pewee © ss eS 9,190,000 3,943,000 25,962,000 


| 


In the classified construction groups, three of the nine classes 
recorded gains over last week as follows: Earthwork and drainage. 


specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Dec. 1, 1945 





Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
‘Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of orders__________ 40,240 
Number of shares_______ 1,210,900 
te Oe $48,066,580 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 154 
*Customers’ uther salcs____ 32,720 
Customers’ total sales____ 32,874 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 4,902 
*“Customers’ other sales____ 929,916 
Customers’ total sales____ 924,818 





public buildings and industrial buildings, Industrial and commercial | 
buildings recorded strong gains over the week last year; lesser gain | 
was made by waterworks, bridges, highways, and earthwork and 


$36,038,180 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 





drainage. 
New capital for construction purposes this week totals $4,270,000 | 
and is made up of $3,970,000-in State and municipal bonds and $300,- | 
900 in corporate security issues. The week’s financing brings the | 
1945 cumulative volume to $1,767,931,000, a 3% gain over the $1,713,- | 
941,000 reported for the 50-week period of 1944. 


aR SS ae ae 110 
Tourer wae... 156,040 
Total: salesiscn - oo 156,15 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealersp— 
Number of shares__.._____ _ 441,040 


*Sales marked “short exempt” are 
ported with “other sales.” . wm 


tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orde 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less then a round lot are reported with 
“other sales." : 
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Daily Average Grude Oil Production for Week | Weekly Goal and Coke Production Stalisties 


Ended Dec. 8, 1945 Increased 20,750 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Dec. 8, 1945 was 
4,468,900 barrels. an increase of 20,750 barrels over the preceding | 
week. It was, however, 235,550 barrels per day less than the output in 
the corresvonding week of 1944, and was 73,100 barrels below the | 
daily averege figure of 4.542,000 harrels recommended by the Bureau 
of Mines for the month of December, 1945. Daily output for the four 
weeks ended Dec. 8, 1945 averaged 4,465,200 barrels. Further details 
as reported by the institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,473,000 barrels ot crude oil daily and produced 14,908,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,717,000 barrels of kcrosene; 4,669,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel, and 8,545,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Dec. 8, 1945; and had in storage at the end of the week 
87,004,000 barrels of Finished and Unfinished gasoline; 11,927,000 
barrels of kerosene; 42,406,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 44,743,- 
000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (PIGURES IN BARRELS) 


State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. Dec. 8, Previous 
Dec. 1 1945 Week 
Oklahoma -------- 388,006 +388,000 + 2,200 
Kansas 249,400 +242,150 + 650 
Nebraska ---- +750 “aie 


dle Texas__-- 81,000 
eg 149,650 + 
465,800 ~ 
130,300 ~ 
307,000 
314,550 


*B. of M. 
Calculated 
Requirements 
December 
388,000 


Week 
Ended 
Dec. 9, 
194¢ 
360,350 
267,350 
1,050 


88,750 
140,600 
471,350 
141,450 
371,000 
345,450 
552,950 


2,111,550 


71,150 
289,600 


360,750 


80,700 
54,900 48,050 
700 250 

50 50 
204,700 202,750 
14,100 13,750 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Dec. 8, 

1945 
386,500 
252,800 

750 


81,000 
147,750 
459,750 
128,600 
313,750 
303,700 
465,850 


1,900,400 


75,150 
294,050 


369,200 
76,100 





2,550 
8,050 
2,300 
— 9,000 
+ 14,450 
470,600 + 6,350 


1,918,900 + 24,700 


75,500 — 100 
295,300 + 1,650 


370,800 + 1,550 
76,000 


East Central Texas_- 
East Texas 
Seuthwest Texas —_-- 
Coastal Texas 


Total Texas... 


North Louisiana ---- 
Coastal Louisiana -- 


Total Louisiana -- 





1,940,000 








365,000 





«(Not incl. IL, Ind., 
Ky.) 
Kentucky —- 
Michigan 
Wyoming 
Dipegans. ......._.- a 
Cs os cc ee 


58,900 
29.950 
43,100 
90,250 
20,300 ; 750 
20,950 + 200 


62,800 
29,950 
52,900 


800 
700 
,450 


44,750 
95,850 96,950 
19,700 21,300 
21,200 8,900 


| was a decrease of 112,900 tons, or 9.9%. 
shows a decrease of 14.6% when compared with the corresponding 


The total production of soft coal in-the week ended Dec. 8, 1945, 
as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, amounted to 
12,045,000 net tons, a decrease of 305,000 tons from the preceding | 
week and 147,000 tons iess than in the corresponding week of 1944. | 


| For the period from Jan. 1 to Dec. 8, 1945, outnut totaled 541,465,000 | 


net tons, a decrease of 8.2% when compared with the 589,798,000 tons | 


_ produced during the period from Jan. 1 to Dec. 9, 1944. | 


Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Dec. 


| 8, 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of. Mines, was 1,015,000 tons, a 
| decrease of 116,009 tons (10.3%) from the preceding week. 


When 
compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944 there | 
The calendar year to date 


period of 1944. | 
The Bureau also reported that.the estimated production of bee- | 
hive coke for the week ended Dec. 8, 1945 showed a decrease of 1,100 
tons when compared with the output for the week endea Dec..1, 1945; 
but was 17,500 tons less than for the corresponding week of 1944. | 
ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODYCTION OF BITUMINOUS COA: AND LIGNITE | 
(In Net Tons) i 

-Week Ended 


Dec. 1, 
1945 


Jan. 1 to Date 
*Dec. 9, + Dec. 8, *Dec. 9, 
1944 1945 1944 
Total, incl. mine fuel__.._ 12,045,000 12,350,000 12,192,000 541,465,000 589,798,000 
po ER eee 2,008,000 2,058,000 2,032,000 1,883.000 2,024,000 
*Revised to agree with result of annual canvass of mines. *Subject to current 
adjustment. 


Dec. 8, 


Bituminous coal & lignite: 1945 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended———_——_ 
. §Dee. 1, 
1945 
1.131.000 
1,086,000 


— Calendar Year to Date——— 
Dec. 9, Dec. 8, Dec. 9, Dec. 11, 
1944 1945 1944 1937 
1,127,000 51,828,000 60,656,000 48,685,000 
+*Commercial preduc. 974,000 1,082.000 49,757,000 58,230,000 46,251,000 
Beehive coke— 
89,200 


United States total 90,300 106,700 4,939,900 6,690,600 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from 
operations. +Excludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 

(The curreht weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 
shipments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
district and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 
Week Ended 

Nov. 24, 

1945 

320,000 

5,000 
105,000 
119,000 


tDec. 8, 
Penn Anthracite— 1945 
*Tota) incl. coll. fuel_ 1.015,000 


3.083.600 
authorized 








Nec. 2, 
1944 
369,000 


7,000 
90,000 
167,000 


Dec. 1, 
1945 

420,000 
6,000 
128,000 
163,000 
-¥,000 
,413,000 
548,000 
53,000 
128.000 
1,072,000 
442.000 
39,000 
3,000 


State—_ 
Alebama__-- oa 
A&rkansas and Oklahoma 
Colorado. 
Georgia and North Carolina 
Mlinois 











1,280,000 2.523,000 
439,000 
34,000 
118,000 
845,000 
336.000 
32,000 
3,000 


Eansas and Missourt.______----- i 
Kentucky—Eastern 
Kentucky—Western 





95,150 104,850 
3,626,750 3,824,250 


104.000 97,900 + 3,700 


3,632,400 + 23,150 


2?.ew Mexico 


Total East of Calif. 3,692,000 
Cer. ao cennuu< 850,000 836,500 — 2,400 838,450 880,200 


Total United States 4;542,000 4,468,900 +20,750 4,465,200 4,704,450 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude 
oil ‘after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of December. As requirements 
may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau's estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which 
is mixed with crude oil in the field. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Dec. 5, 1945. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Dec. 1 caculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdewns were ordered for from 1 to 10 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
te operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month, 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 





$824,000 





CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED DEC. 8, 1945 


(Pigures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Pigures in this section include reported totals plus ap 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on 8 
Bureav of Mines basis—— ————— 

Gasoline iFinish'd 2Stks. of tStks. 

% Daily Crude Runs Produc’n end Stocks GasOQOil of 

Refin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op. Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 
Report’g Av. erated Blended Stock sine Oil Oi 
14,770 7,364 


99.5 705 89.1 1,753 19,218 4,335 
664 251 


102 «69.9 338 , 413 
52 104.0 190 34 137 206 
72h 4984.1 2,598 2.251 6,132 I 
365 1,387 853 2,643 
193 911 436 
5,892 
1,859. 


1,118 3,841 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 300 874 
No. La. & Arkansas. 61 179 489 
Rocky Mountain— 
33 19 
380 505 
2,424 8.862 





District— 
East Coast...... ... 
an— 


~] 
=] 
@ 


BE Base: 


District No. 3._---- s 12, 
101 
743 


nw Pe PO 


672 
24,484 


a) 
de 
ro) 





Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Dec. 8, 1945_- 


Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Dec. 1, 1945_- 


15,220 

UG. & B. of M. basis 

Dec. 9, 1944 4,595 14,309 181.136 13,027 43,886 66,486 

Unfinished gasoline stocks included are: *8,195,00@ barrels. 112,483,000. barrels. 

1,717,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,669,000 barrels of gas oi} and distillate fuel oi] end 
8,545,000 barrels of residual fuel ik produced during the week ended Dec. 8, 1945, 
which compares with 1,762,000 barrels, 4,771,000 barrels and 8,760,000 barrels, respec- 
tively, im the preceding week and 2,457,006 barrels, 4,067,000 barrels and 9,336,000 
barrels, respectively, in the week ended Dec. 9, 1944. TNew basis affecting Texas 
Gulf Coast. 


85.7 4,473 14,908 11,927 42,406 44,743 


48,534 


a § 
oc fe 


85.7 4,690 $85,596 12,509 44,274 


NOTE—Separation into Militery andCivilian Grade discontinued, because of the | 


increasing difficulty experienced by refiners in attempting to determine the ultimete 


93.000 
27,000 
80,000 
583,000 
2,453,000 
125,000 
1.006 
134,000 


100,000 
30,000 
88.000 

727,000 

2,825,000 

141,000 

2,000 

142,000 

391.000 323,000 
36,000 28,000 

2,160,000 1,746,000 
1,065,000 880,000 
227,000 201,000 


ih aaa sta atcinnmigenct — 
North & South Dakota (lignite)__-. 


‘West Virginia—Northern___--~~-. 
Wyoming 
{Other Western States 


215,00¢ 
* 


Total bituminous & lignite 12,350,000 10,310,000 22.025,000 


tIncludes operations.on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
snd on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
he Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. {Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. ‘Less than 1,000 tons. 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Copper Deliveries Up- 
Lead Supply in First Quarter to Be Tight 


“KE. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Dee. 13, 
states: “The November deliveries of copper were even larger than 
most. sellers expected, totaling 119,923 tons. Current demand for the 
metal remains high and December deliveries promise to be eaually as 
high as those of the preceding month. Demand springs chiefly from 
the wire and cable division. Authorities in Washington presented a 
supply picture for lead for early @— 
next year that points to a tight;ing tc the Bureau of the Census. 
situation in the metal. Effective| were as follows: 

Dec. 31, the $5 per ton payment by 
RFC to smelters treating Tri- 
State zinc concentrate will be dis- 
continued. OPA announced that 
nothing will be done about price 
‘ceilings on brass-mill pr cts |. 
until the subject is investigated 
early next year.” 

The publication further went on 
to say in part: 


Copper 
OPA, on Dec. 6, denied that a 
39 ree vill na cts was 
r brass- ucts was - 
nent. However, it was stated that 
price situation in these pro-| 
pest Br gg be reviewed when fi- 


returns from 
become available after Jan. 1. 








Aug. Sept. Oct. 

In ore, matte, etc..__ 2,579 6,240 2,353 
Blister’ copper_______ 22,761 .21,154 24,978 
fmed. copper__.____ 33,713 40,683 48,676 
Oia end scrap.__._- 52 308 415 


' Totals 59,105 68,385 76,422 


Total imports of primary cop- 
per in the first ten months of 1945 
amounted to 721,584 tons. 


Lead 


As a result of the meeting in 
Washington on Dec. 6 to discuss 
supply developments in lead, au- 
thorities Lote pevd further to re- 
duce the stockpile during the firs 
quarter of 1946, and to reduce 

issive consumption 12% te 

%. The supply for the firsi 
quarter was. at 217,000 tons 
whereas requirments; for the same 
period: were estimated at 4770 
tones a deficit of 60,000 tons. Th 


stockpile: at. the end of this yea 
will contain about 75,000 tons o 
lead. The lead shortage is world 
wide, officials said, and for th‘: 





demestic copper 

highly favorable [s 

the latest figures of Co 

tute in this publication. a 
‘Imports ef copper into - 
United States in. August, Septem- 











disposition of these inventories. qed 


reason it was not possible to in- 
crease imports. Current demand 


ber, and October, in tons, accor 


‘for lead in this country is at the 
i rate 


of 1,000,000 tons a year, 
which is far in excess of any pre- 
war year since 1929, those attend- 
ing the meeting were told. 

Nhe question of whether a 
higher price for lead at this time 
would stimulate world production 
was sidetracked at the meeting. 
Eventually, the industry believes, 
this problem wil! have to be faced. 
January business came through in 
volume during the last week, sales’ 
for the period totaling 7,408 tans.. 


Zinc 


Demand for Special High Grade 
and Prime Western last week was’ 
faizly active, but the call for. most: 
of the other grades was. more or 
less indifferent. Export inquiry 
is -esulting in some fair business, 
though competition is keen and 
prices on _ foreign-origin meta) 
that figures on this trade are 
somewhat unsettled. 

Stocks of slab zine in the hands 
of producers reporting to the 
Armerican Zinc Institute amounted 
to 255,553 tons at the end of No- 
vember, against 245,665 tons a: 
month previous. The increase in 
stocks was a little larger than ex- 


pected. The stocks include substan- 


tial ionnages held for account of 
Metals Reserve. Shipments during 
November were up slightly from 


} Occober. Of the 54,449 tons shipped, 


51,326 tons was consigned to do- 
mestic consumers and 3,123 tons 
was exported. Production in No- 
vember was placed at 64,337 tons, 
as against 65,614 tons in October. 


_ The $5 per ton zine smelter sub- 
sidy involving Tri-State and Wis- 
consin concentrates will end Dec. 
31, 1945, RFC announced last 
week. The supply situation in 
zinc is such that the smelting sub- 
sidvy is no longer necessary, ac- 
cording to a Washington state- 
ment. It was paid to maintain pro- 
duction at smelters that could not 
operate at a profit, owing to ris- 
ing labor costs and other factors. 


Tin 


A. D. Hughes, of the Pacific 
Tin Consolidated Corporation, 
wh» served as a member of a: 
British committee of engineers to 
inspect Malayan mines, informed 
his organization that restoration 
of transportation, power, and 
other peacetime facilities without 
undue delay would permit mining 
operations with two of the com- 
pany’s dredges within eight 
morths. 

Forward quotations for Straits 
quality tin, in cents per pound, 
follow: 

6 


_ 


‘ 
8 
10 
to. | ee 
sec. .12. 


52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 
International control of tin will’ 
continue after Dec. 31, even 
though the Combined Raw Mate- 
riais Board has been dissolved. 


Quicksilver 

Demand for quicksilver con-. 
tiaucd on the quiet side, but prices 
for spot metal were steady at $103 
to $110 per flask. On nearby me- 
terial this figure could have been‘ 
shaded. 

A dispatch from San Francisco, . 
Dec. 11, quoted the Coast market 


SgE888 


$104 to $106 per flask 4nd said 


producers have resumed shipping 
quicksilver to New York by steam- 
ship. Output is estimated at’ 
around 1,500 flasks a month. 


Silver 

Refineries in.the United States 
produced 7,002,000 .0z. of: silver. 
(domestic and foreign) in Octo- 
ber, against 4,803,000 oz, in Sep- 
tember. — . ’ 
The New York- Official price of 


foreign silver continued at 7034c, 


an ounce troy. The London mar-‘ 
t. was quiet and unchanged at 


} 44d, 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 


Ended Dec. 8, 1945 Decreased 27,395 Ga 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Dec. 8, 1945, 
totaled 776,375 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Dec. 13. This was a decrease velow the corresponding 
week in 1944 of 16,781 cars, or 2.1%, and a decrease below the same 
week in 1943 of 46,936 cars or 5.7% 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Dec. 8, decreased 
27,395 cars, or 3.4% below. the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 349,649 cars a decrease of 
12,094 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 37,620 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. 

f Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
‘117,250 cars, an increase of 353 cars above the preceding week and 
an increase of 10,295 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 174,419 cars, a decrease of 5,345 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 5,219 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 58,863 cars, an increase 
of 53 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 14,688 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone, 
grain.and.grain products loading for the week of Dec. 8 totaled 
‘40,333 cars, a decrease of 620 cars below the preceding week but an 
‘increase of 10,703 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 
Livestock loading amounted to 21,040 cars, a decrease of 4,024 
cers below the preceding week but an increase of 949 cars above the 
corresponding wee in 1944. In the Western Districts alone loading of 
livestock for the week of Dec. 8 totaled 16,022 cars, a decrease of 
‘3.089 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 604 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 30,285 cars, a decrease of 2,736 
‘cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 9,433 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Ore loading amounted to 11,665 cars a decrease of 3,102 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 519 cars below the cor- 
responding week in i944. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,004 cars a decrease of 500 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 360 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1944. 

All districts resorted decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1944 exzept the Pocahontas, Northwestern and Central- 
western. All reported decreases compared with 1943 except the 
Northwestern and Centralwestern. 


1943 
2,910,638 


1944 
3,158,700 
3,154,116 
3,916,037 
3,275,846 
3,441,616 
4,338,886 
3,459,830 
3,576,269 
4,424,765 
3,598,245 
3,364,903 

807,836 
793,156 


1945 
Weeks of January 
Weeks of Pebruary 
Weeks of March 
Weeks of April 
Weeks of May 
weeks of June 
I Oe me wmamae 
Weeks of August _-_-_~_- 
Weeks of September-__.- 
Weeks of October_._-_---- 
weeks of November 
Week of December 1 
Week of December ¢ 


> pee 600808 


823,311 


776.375 





Total — 39,935,006 41,310,205 40,396,590 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads ard systems for the week ended Dec. 8, 1945. 
‘During this period 58 roads reported gains over the week ended 


Dec. 9, 1944. 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED DEC. 8 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 
1945 1944 


1,475 1,491 
328 392 
13,774 14,194 
2,191 2,000 
48 38 
2,676 2,385 
11,099 12.979 
8,707 11,252 
161 
1,257 
2,821 
14,753 
8,464 
2,166 
1,358 
8,264 
4,247 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1944 1 
321 
2,476 
5.826 
1,35-4 
o>) 


1.119 
4.894 
7.800 


Railroads 
1945 


406 
4,032 
6,971 
1,341 
- 42 
1,148 
4,252 
7,087 

409 
1,957 1.621 

331 381 

11,315 12.239 
3,144 3.829 

154 155 
2,028 1.900 
8,047 8.205 
2,480 2.394 
5,425 5,267 


Zastern District— 


Ann Arbor 
-Bangor & Aroostook 
Boston & Maine ; 
‘Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Central Indiana 
Central Vermont 
Delaware & Hudson 
‘Delaware, Lackawanna & Western_--- 
Detroit & Mackinac 
“Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
‘Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
- Brie 
«Grand Trunk Western 
.Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New England 
‘Lehigh Valley 
-Matne Central 
Monongahela 
‘Montour , 
‘ New York Central Lines 
WN. Y.,.N. H. & Hartford 
‘New York, Ontario & Western 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
N. ¥., Susquehanna & Western 
‘Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Pere Marquette__.----------------- * 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut 
“Pittsburg, Shawmut & North__.------ 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
— : 


‘abash..._- 
"Wheeling & Lake Nin atk catieinictone ee 


2.950 
17,087 
8,644 
2.781 
1,438 
13.776 
3,686 
283 

17 
55,262 
18,469 
2,987 
16,299 
1,905 
7,170 
8,361 
18 

236 
2,548 
991 
12,006 
4.182 


227.308 


838 
75 
6,125 
4,487 


150,455 


11,749 
3.630 


199.995 


5.872 
3.196 


133.923 


5,928 
4,811 





159,634 











Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
. * Baltimore & Ohio._-__-~~------------ 
Bessemer & Lake Brie_--- ; 
’. Buffalo Creek & Gauley-------------- 
‘ vbria & Ind‘ana-: 
. tral R. R. of New Jorsey___-------. 


+ $99 
40,673 
2,628 
oe . 
1,488 
5,860 


-Cornwall iw 
Cumberlani & Pennsylvania__------ a 239 


“Ligonier Valley 36 

Lang Island—._-- 1.88 

__... MPenn-Reading Seashore Lines__---~--. 816 
_. Pennsylvania System. 


72,959 
“ae . 
Eons siequnt2—— 


682 -' 
41,567. . 
2,561 


T76 
43,103 
4,565 
~~ 388 
1.836 
7,224 16,125 
464 . 33 
247 8 
166 2 
1,344 4.462 
1,699 1,823 
79,652 55,567 
14,743 24.3938 
21,235 3,779 
4,310 10,407 


181,752 143,376 


1,207 
24,267 + 
1,268 

* 


1,284 
27,184 
: 1;45/ 

2 
1;569 
6.141 

4938 
177 

94 

1,755 

1,952 
77,768 
14,565 


11 
19,234 


10 





4.632 
2,443 
60,826 
29.237 
3,463 
12,679 














13,353 
17,444 19,353 
3,285 3,699 


262,395. (172,371 











"Total. 

/. « peeahentas Distrie> — 

“ sChesapeake.& Ohio 
' Bets ae 8 














11,959 
5.988 
_ 1,404 


~ 19,351 


28,671 
: : 20,560 
i SESS 4,881 


54,132 


28,009 
21,036 
4,652 ~ 


53,697 


30,280 
24.175 
5,101 


59,556 


12; 


7,837 























‘a 22, 
— . 





118 | 
1,355 | 


51 |. 
8 
53 |; 


162,560 | 2 


2,698 S 





Railroads 


Seuthern District— 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atiantic Coast Line_................. 
Central of Georgia__.___-__ oer k ti a 
Charleston & Western Carolina 
cl 
Columbus & Greenville 
Durham & Southern 
Piorida East Coast__.........______ ra 
Gainesville Midland 

Re EE 

Georgia & Florida 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Illinois Central System 
Louisville & Nashville 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah____.____ a 
Mississippi Central 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 
Norfolk Southern 
Piedmont Northern 


Total Revenue 
Preight Loaded 
1944 


272 
681 
756 
13,009 
3,448 
362 
1,563 
307 

_ 142 

2,577 
60 
1,081 


13,162 
3,629 
337 
1,447 
349 

72 
2,647 
58 





400 
4,392 
27,408 
25,768 
170 
230 
3,078 
869 
460 
461 
10,541 
Southern System___ 23,553 
Tennessee Central_ 655 
180 


122,423 














Total 128,034 











Northwestern District— 


Chicago é& North Western__________ sit 
Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic_____ ais 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South 

Great Northern __ 
Green Bay & Western 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minn., St. Paul &8S.S.M 

Northern Pacific 

Spokane International 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle________ me 


Total “ 


15,020 15,393 
2,708 


24,977 














a 





Central Western District— 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System____. —_ 
‘eS OT aes ET nap 
Bingham & Garfield_______________ ad 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago & Illinois Midland 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific______ ed 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois_________-_ a 
Colorado & Southern 


3,052 
279 
21,853 . 
3,076 
13,998 
2,910 
887 
3,633 
823 
907 
1,803 
1,031 
1,439 


Fort Worth & Denver City__________ ‘ot 

Illinois Terminal 

Missouri-Illinois 

peveGn srercmern. 

North Western Pacific 455 

Peoria & Pekin Union 13 

Southern Pacific (Pacific)__._______ me 26,253 
0 


¢ 
15,122 
Toledo, Peoria & Western__________ wap 


1,988 
19,609 ; y ; 16,591 
833 6 2 
2,086 4,738 


102,307 


Western Pacific__ 


Total s 








129,080 77,223 





130,268 
| = 








Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 
Gulf Coast Lines 
International-Great Northern 
Kansas, O&lahoma & Gulf__________ wis 
Kansas City Southern 
Louisiana & Arkansas__........____ am 
Litchfield & Madison 
weeusealin Vulicy 


Missouri & Arkansas 


316 
6,281 
2,442 

t 


604 
2,400 
3,718 


526 
2,854 
3,235 

+ 








t 
3,008 
2,647 
1,358 
1,701 

381 
4,181 
14,775 


4,691 
3,504 
343 
766 
140 
6,192 
16,916 
62 
9,338 
3,626 
11,939 
5,517 
86 

28 


2,663 
2,510 
1,155 
1,492 
418 
5,168 
18,236 
149 295 
7,934 8,276 
4,967 7,006 
5,932 5,872 
6,285 7,149 
75 55 

18 15 


60,133 








Total 72,187 66,655 











*Not reporting. Included in Midland Ry. 
NOTE—Previous year's figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Indusiry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled Orders 
Preduction Remaining Percent of Activity 

Tons Tons Current .Cumulative 
159,653 494,699 
125,683 527,938 
160,303 515,295 
151,365 489,702 
155,428 492,860 
154,147 533,087 
160,031 $06,935 
155,723 489,971 
156,551 468,549 
156,223 
157,617 
154,122 
147,083 
152,571 
154,235 





Orders 
Received 
Tons 


Period 
1945—Week Ended 
Sept. 1 <. 


























511,022 
509,984 
479,228 
454,926 
472,568 








123,781 


172,297 . 
173,537 490,123 


. \ Netes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, orders received, less production, de 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders st close. tion for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made mecessary adjust- 
ments. of unfilled orders. . ing: 3a 
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Sign Land Grant Rate 
Repeal Bill 


President Truman has signed 
the legislation which repeals the 
50% discount in railroad rates 
now received by the Government 
on the movement of goods and 
troops, repeal to become effective 
Oct. 1, 1946, according to advices 
from Washington to the Asso- 
ciated Press, Dec. 12. The measure, 
which had already been passed 
by the Senate, won House approval 
by a 159 to 44 standing vote, the 
Associated Press reported Dec. 1. 
During the era of railroad devel- 
opment in this country, the Gov- 
ernment had made large gifts of 
lands to the rail groups in con- 
sideration for which it received 
the reduced rates. Those who 
favored repeal of such rates as- 
serted that the Government had 
been repaid many times over for. 
the land it had given the roads. 
The opposition, led by esen- 
tative Cochran (D., Mo.), con- 
tended, however, that repeal of 
the rate preference would cost the 
taxpayers perhaps as much as 
$400 million a year additional for 
the movement of Federal person- 
nel and property. 

Under the measure, a return to 
full rates would not be manda- 
tory. New rates would be set by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion after discussions between the 
carriers and the Government. 

Consideration of the repeal 
measure by a Senate-House Con- 
ference Committee was reported. 
ey “Chronicle,” Nov. 15, p. 


Subscriptions, Alisienense 


To %% Treasury Ctfs. 


Fred M. Vinson, Secretary of 
the Treasury, recently announced 
subscription and allotment figures 
with respect to the offering of 
%% Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness of Series J-1946, of- 
fered Nov. 18 in exchange for 
Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness of Series H-1945, maturing 
Dec. 1, Treasury notes of Series B- 
1945, national defense series, ma- 
turing Dec. 15, and Treasury bonds 
of 1945, also maturing Dec. 15. 


Subscriptions and allotments 
were divided among the several 
Federal Reserve districts and the 
Treasury as follows according to 
Washington advices Nov. 30 to 
the New York “Times.” 


Certificates Notes Bonds 


Cleveland ... 
Pens ~ 


Treasury .... 


The totals were $2,924,926,000, 
$441,997,000 and $407,805,000, re- 
spectively. 

The offering was referred to in 
our issue of Dec. 6, page 2802. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended December 8, 1945 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 467 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 8.2% be- 
low production for the week end- 
ing Dec. 8, 1945. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 3.7% below production. Un- . 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 78% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 28 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiva- 
lent to 34 days’ production. 


For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 4.0%; or- 
ders by 6.3%. 

Compared to.the average corre- 
sponcing week of 1935-1939, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 





18.2% less; shipments were 13.6% 
less; orders were 26.3° . less. 
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Items About Banks, 


Trust Companies 














At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, on Dec. 18, L. S. Brady, for- 
merly Vice-President and Secre- 
tary, was elected Vice-President, 
a Herbert L. Simms, formerly 
Comptroller, was elected Comp- 
troller and Secretary. A. S. Nor- 
ton, formerly Investment Officer, 
was elected Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, and W. N. Fulkerson, Jr., 
and F. R. Sherwood, formerly As- 
sistant Treasurers, were elected 
Assistant Vice-Presidents. K. H. 
McDowell, formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary, was elected Assistant 
“Treasurer. The following were 
‘also elected Assistant Treasurers: 
“G. P. Barnett, W. B. Bowden, H. 
S. Corcoran, E. G. Grimm, ~ Jr., 
Howard Hoehne, K. O. Rost. 

Christmas organ recitals have 
been given on the main banking 
floor of The National City Bank 
of New York, 55 Wall Street, dur- 
ing the noon hour beginning Dec. 
17 and ending the day before 
Christmas. This has become a 
traditional feature of the Yule 
season in the financial district. 

On Thursday, Dec. 20, at 5:30 
p.m., a full half-hour program of 
Christmas carols will be rendered 
‘by the National City choir, and 
will be rebroadcast by short-wave 
to the Central and South Amer- 
ican Republics, where the Bank 
maintains 35 branches This por- 
tion of the program will be given 
through the cooperation of the Of- 
fice of the Co-Ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Following this 
the annual Christmas party of the 
‘staffs of National City and its 
trust affiliate, the City Bank Far- 
mers Trust Co., will be held at 
the Commodore Hotel. 


Following a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company of 
New York, F. Abbot Goodhue, 
President, announced on Dec. 13 
the election of Stanley V. Malek 
as an Assistant Treasurer to be 
associated with the Bank’s New 
York City Division. Mr. Malek 
has recently been released from 
the U. S. Army after 21 months 
of service, six of them overseas 
in France, Belgium and Holland. 


Frederick E. Hasler, President 
of The Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, announced on 
Dec. 12 that the Board of Direc- 
tors had appointed James.J. Mead, 
Jr., an Assistant Vice-President 
and Charles E. Haydock, Jr., and 
John W. Marx, Assistant Treas- 
urers. Mr. Mead was formerly 
an Assistant Treasurer in the 
municipal bond department. Mr. 
Haydock returns to the bank after 
four years’ service in the 18th 
Airborne Division of the Army 
where he was a Major. 


J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corp. and Schroder Trust Co. of 
New York, announce that the fol- 
lowing have been promoted to 
Assistant Vice-Presidents: Peter 
C. A. Carpenter, R. Canon Clem- 
ents, B. Alden Cushman, John E. 
McNamara and John J. Schmid. 
William G. Kearns has been pro- 
moted to Controller. 


John E. Bierwirth, President of 
The New York Trust Co., an- 
nounced on Dec. 17 the appoint- 
ment of Stockton Green as an 
Assistant Secretary in the admin- 
istrative division of the company. 
Mr. Green, since his graduation 
from Yale University in 1929 has 
been associated during most of 
his business career with the trust 
company. His war service cov- 
ered four years with the U. S. 
Army, final rank Captain. 





| 





R. H. Brownell has been elected 
President of the Union Square 
Savings Bank of New York ef- 
fective Jan. 1, to succeed Irving 
Van Zandt, who is retiring. The 
bank was founded April 12, 1848, 
at 5 Beekman Street, and has 
been located at the present ad- 
dress, 20 Union Square, since 
April 1, 1868. As of July 1, 1945, 
it held $49,992,603 in deposits 
owned by 39,686 depositors. Mr. 
Brownell will be the 10th presi- 
dent of the bank and the sixth 
president in succession to be ele- 
vated from the ranks. He joined 
the bank in February, 1933, as 
Mortgage Clerk, became Real Es- 
tate Officer in 1936, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Real Estate Officer, the 
position he now holds, in 1941. 
He has been a trustee of the bank 
since December, 1943. 

Mr. Brownell is Vice-President 
of the Officers Forum of Group 
IV, Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York and a 
member of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Mortgages and Real Es- 
tate. He is a Governor of the 
New York Building Congress, a 
member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Real Estate Board 
of New York and one of the foun- 
ders and a former President of 
the Savings Banks Mortgage and 
Real Estate Forum of New York. 
Mr. Van Zandt retires after serv- 
ing the bank for 40 years, having 
started as Assistant Accountant in 
1936. He is a former Chairman 
of Group IV of Savings Bank As- 
sociation of the State of New 


) 


York and is widely known in Sav- | 


ings Bank circles. 
ment, he will make his home in 
Orlando, Fla. 


At a meeting of the Board of! 


Trustees of Central Savings Bank 
of New York on Dec. 10, Charles 
H. Kreeb was appointed Assistant 
Vice-President. Mr. Kreeb, who 
is Manager of the bank’s Broad- 
way Depositors Department, had 
been Assistant Treasurer since 
1938. At the same time Charles 
T. Maurer was appointed Assist- 
ant Manager of the Broadway De- 
positors Department. Mr. Maurer, 
prior to 2\5 years’ service in the 
Army, from which he has just 
been honorably discharged, was 
Chief Clerk of this department. 


Rufus F. Duff has been ap- 
pointed investment securities of- 
ficer of the Excelsior Savings 
Bank of New York, according to 
announcement by Reginald Roome, 
President. 


Herman J. Cook, for more than 
47 years active in banking circles 
and since 1931 as Vice-President 
of The National City Bank of 
New York, died on Dec. 12. - Mr. 
Cook, who lived in Madison, N. J., 
was 65 years old. He entered the 
West Side Bank in New York City 
as a clerk in 1897. went to the 
Equitable Trust Company five 
years later, and in 1923 became 
a Vice-President. For a short 
time Mr. Cook was associated 
with Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., 
after which he returned to the 
Equitable Trust Company. In 
1928 he’ was elected President of 
the Pacific Trust Company in 
New York City. In 1930 he went 


to the Manufacturers Trust Com- | 


pany as a Vice-President and one 
vear after that became a Vice- 
President of The National City 
Bank of New York. Mr. Cook 
was a director of the following 
banks and corporations: First Na- 
tional Bank of Madison, N. J.; 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. 
of New York; Merchants In- 
demnity Corp. of New York; 
Washington Assurance. Corp. of 
New York; North River Insurance 


After retire-| 








Co.; Boorum & Pease, and Savoy- 
Plaza, Inc. From September, 1917 
to June, 1919, Mr. Cook was at- 
tached to the American Treasury 
in Europe as Secretary of Inter- 
Allied Council of War Purchases 
and Finance. 


Henry Wilson Carlisle, for 
many years manager of the Pub- 
licity and Advertising Department 
of Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, died on Dec. 14 at his home 
in New York City. 

Born in Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 
17, 1883, Mr. Carlisle attended 
Manual Training High School in 
that city. Upon graduation from 
high school, Mr. Carlisle was ap- 
pointed Assistant Instructor of 
Physics on the faculty of the 
school, which position he held for 
a year, resigning to come to New 
York to study at the Art Student’s 
League, where he won two schol- 
arships.' He exhibited a portrait 
in the 1908 winter exhibition of 


the National Academy of Design.. 


Subsequently he became a writer 
of special articles and illustrator 
for magazines, and then joined 
the staff of the New York “Eve- 
ning Sun” in the same capacity. 
Mr. Carlisle was soon covering 
outstanding news events for that 
newspaper, including the return 
of former President Theodore 
Roosevelt from Africa and the 
sinking of the Titanic. He also 
wrote special financial articles. In 
July, 1917, Mr. Carlisle joined 
the staff of the Publicity and Ad- 
vertising Department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, becoming 
Assistant Manager in January, 
1919, and Manager in August, 
1921. From 1917 until 1919 he 
edited the bank’s house magazine, 
“The Guaranty News,” and in 
1921 established the bank’s eco- 
nomic publication, “The Guaranty 
Survey,” of which he was editor 
until his last illness. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Co. 
of New York announced on Dec. 
13 the appointment of Charles A. 
Gorman to its Brooklyn Commit- 
tee. Mr Gorman is a graduate 
of Notre Dame University. He 
is a trustee of the Fulton Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn and a director 
of Edward Ehrbar, Inc., and is 
prominently identified with many 
civic, fraternal and charitable ac- 
tivities in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn. 


A streamlined plan of automo- 
bile financing, calling for close 
cooperation between the bank and 
the insurance agent, has been 
adopted by the Lafayette National 
Bank of Brooklyn, George P. Ken- 
nedy, President, announced on 
Dec. 17. The Lafayette plan, Mr. 
Kennedy said, has been designed 
“to give rapid service in approv- 
ing credits and disbursing funds” 
and to assist the insurance pro- 
fession “in writing more automo- 
bile insurance while keeping 
present accounts after an assured 
buys a new car.” 


The Board of Directors of The 
County Trust Co. of White Plains, 
N. Y., at their monthly meeting 
on Dec. 12 declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 37% cents 
per share payable Jan. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Dec. 19. This 
represents an increase over the 
previous 25-cent regular quarterly 
dividend and if continued would 
put the stock on an annual divi- 
dend basis of $1.50 a share. 


William M. Short has recently 
assumed the position of Assistant 
Trust Officer of the Central Trust 
Co. of Rochester, N. Y. According 
to the Rochester “Times Union,” 
Mr. Short, who is a tax expert, 
was previously connected with 
the Chase Securities Co. and the 
Chase National Bank of New 
York. 


The Rochester “Times Union” 
on Dec. 12 stated that Vincent S. 
Bennett, a trustee of Monroe 
County Savings Bank of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., recently a director of 


i 





the Rochester Trust Co. of that 
city, before its amalgamation with 
the Lincoln Alliance Bank, has 
been elected a Vice-President of 
the Monroe Bank. He recently 
returned from military duty. He 
also is President and Treasurer 
of Stewart & Bennett Inc., con- 
tractors. 


The directors of the State Street 
Trust Co. of Boston on Dec. 17 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50 cents a share on the new $20 
par stock, payable Jan. 2, 1946, 
to stock of record Dec. 22, 1945. 
The last previous quarterly divi- 
dend was $2.00 a share, paid Oct. 
1, 1945, on the $100 par stock out- 
standing prior to the five-for-one 
stock split-up. 


Daniel P. Miller of Roslindale, 
Mass., was on Dec. 3 elected As- 
sistant Treasurer of the Middle- 
town Savings Bank of Middle- 
town, Conn., succeeding the late 
Earl Santangelo, according to the 
Hartford “Courant,” which also 
said: 

“Amending the By-Laws to in- 
crease the number of directors, 
the following were elected to the 
Board of Directors: Charles B. 
Bacon, owner of Bacon Bros., 
plumbing firm; Marshall N. Jar- 
vis, President-Treasurer of the 
Charles L. Jarvis Co., and John 
M. Hincks, President of the Mid- 
dlesex Mutual Assurance Co. 
Charles L. Wetherbee of Crom- 
well, a member of the Board of 
Diwectors since 1931, resigned as 
a director, but will remain with 
the bank as a member of the 
Board of Trustees.” 


It was announced on Dec. 10 
that H. Marshal Kirkman, Presi- 
dent of the Tradesmen’s National 
Bank of New Haven, Conn., for 
the past 13 years, will retire at 
the expiration of his present term 
on Jan. 8. The New Haven “Regis- 
ter,” from which this is learned, 
also said: 

“In 1932 he was sent by the 
Treasury Department to reorgan- 
ize the Tradesmen’s Bank. Upon 
completion of the task a year 
later, he was asked to remain, and 
subsequently became President. 

“In addition to his duties as 
President of the Tradesmen’s, Mr. 
Kirkman is currently serving as 
Treasurer and Director of the 
First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association.” 


The New Bethlehem Bank of 
New Bethlehem, Pa., has become 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, it is announced by Ray 
M. Gidney, President of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
Founded in 1905 as the New Beth- 
lehem Trust Co., the trust busi- 
ness was relinquished in 1934 and 
its name changed to the New 
Bethlehem Bank. Its present 
capital is $98,000, surplus $35,500 
and assets of $1,590,000. R. R. 
Anderson is President of the 
bank; C. M. Lower is Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. R. Strong is Cashier. 
Secretary and Treasurer, and 
Mary Lou Filetti is Assjstant 
Cashier, Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer. Directors of 
the bank are: C. W. Anderson, 
R. R. Anderson, C. V. Hepler, 
C. M. Lower, H. C. McEwen, 
Homer A. Sayers, McCurdy Smith. 
J. M. Williams and George W. 
Yohe. 


Directors of the Baltimore Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore, Md., on 
Dec. 3 recommended for consid- 
eration by stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting Jan. 8 an increase 
in the $10 par capital stock from 
100,000 to 125,000 shares, it was 
stated by J. S. Armstrong, finan- 
cial editor of the Baltimore “Sun,” 
of Dec. 4. 

It is proposed that the addi- 


tional 25,000 shares will be of-!' 
fered to stockholders in the ratio 


of one share for each four held, 
at $20 a share, said the advices, 
which added: 


“The board also authorized the | 


transfer of $500,000 from undi- 


Thursday, December 20, 1945 


vided profits and reserves to sur< 
plus as of Dec. 31, 1945. 

“Upon the issuance of the pro- 
posed 25,000 additional shares and 
the transfer of $500,000 to surplus, 
the bank will have a combined 
capital and surplus of $4,000,000 
and approximately $550,000 undi- 
vided profits and reserves, or 
total capital funds of $4,550,000.” 

At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the National City 
Bank of Cleveland on Jan. 8 they 
will be asked to pass upon a pro-~ 
posal, recommended by the di- 
rectors, to increase the common 
stock of the bank from $9,000,000 
to $10,000,000 by the issuance of 
62,500 additional shares (par $16) 
and the further proposal that 
these additional shares be dis- 
tributed to shareholders as a stock 
dividend in the ratio of one share 
to each nine shares outstanding, 
If the recommendations are ap- 
proved by the shareholders, $1,- 
000,000 will be transferred from 
surplus to capital to give effect 
to this increase and the bank 
thereupon will have common stock 
of $10,000,000 and surplus of $10,- 
000,000. 

The notice to the stockholders 
on Dec. 10 also said: 

“It is the present expectation 

of the Board of Directors that 
dividends at the rate of $1.40 a 
share per year (35¢ per share 
payable quarterly on the first day 
of February, May, August and 
November), which for several 
years past have been paid on the 
common stock of the bank, will 
| be continued on the increased 
| capital. 
' “If the recommended increase 
of capital and stock dividends are 
approved by the shareholders, it 
is expected that the shares dis- 
tributed as a stock dividend will 
be issued on Feb. 4, 1946, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on that date. Under 
those circumstances, shares issued 
as a stock dividend would not 
participate in the Feb. 1, 1946, 
quarterly cash dividend but would 
participate in dividends payable 
thereafter. 





Holman D. Pettibone, President 
of the Chicago Title and Trust Co. 
of Chicago has announced the ap- 
pointment of Lieut.-Col. Robert 
E. O’Dea and Paul W. Goodrich 
as Assistant Vice-Presidents. Col- 
onel O’Dea, now on terminal leave 
after four years as Finance Officer 
in the AAF, was Assistant Trust 
Officer of the company prior to 
entering military service. 


Blair & Co., Inc., on Dec. 18, 
announced a secondary offering 
of 10,000 shares cf common stock, 
$10 par value, of First National 
Bank of Palm Beach, Fla., at $45 
per share less a concession to mem- 
bers of the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. Earn- 
ings of the bank for the 11 
months ended Nov. 30, 1945, it ‘is 
stated, were equal to $7.52 per 
share. For the 12 months ended 
Dec. 31, 1941, earnings equalled 
$5.37 per share. The net worth 
of First National Bank, which is 
the only bank in Palm Beach, was 
$3,793,000, or $37.93 per share, as 
of Dec. 10, 1945. Deposits as of 
the same date were more than 
$49,000,000. 


E. B. MacNaughton, President 
of the First National Bank of 
Portland, Ore., on Dee. 8 an- 
nounced the appointment of Clif- 
ford C. Clarkson as manager of 
the First National’s Sixth and 
Morrison branch in Portland, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, and his election to 
Vice-President of the State-wide 
banking system. Mr. Clarkson will 
transfer from the main office at 
5th and Start Street, where he has 
been an Assistant Vice-President 
in the loan department. 

Stewart J. Moore, who since 
1937 has been manager of the 
6th and Morrison branch of that 
bank, will transfer to the head 
office He has been elected an 
| Assistant Vice-President. 
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